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FOOD AND EFFICIENCY. 

By HARVEY W. WILEY. 
(Read before the Society, January 18, 1916.) 

One of the triumphs of modem chemistry has been 
achieved in the field of living organisms. Biochem- 
istry represents the particular line of research which 
has thus enriched our knowledge of life. Long ago 
scientific men were struck with the similarity of the 
action of the human organism and of the steam engine. 
In the one case food is placed in the stomach and heat 
and energy are developed; in the other case fuel is 
placed in the furnace and heat and energy are devel- 
oped. Engineers were not slow to notice the enormous 
efficiency of the human engine as compared with that 
made of steel and iron. A pound of fuel fed to a grown 
man will develop apparently many times as much en- 
ergy as a pound of coal fed to the toiler of an engine. 
In other words the mechanism of the body, in so far as 
the use of fuel is concerned, is a much more finished 
machine than that built by man. 

As our knowledge of living phenomena became more 
definite it was seen that the human body is a chemical 
laboratory which in its equipment for efficiency far 
outclasses the most elaborate structures of the univer- 
sities and industrial combinations. While it is cheaper 
to operate it is very much more efficient in service. The 
peculiarity of the human laboratory is that it extends 
to every part of the structure. While there are cer- 
tain rooms in the human laboratory in which particular 
functions take place, the general utilization of the fuel 
is spread to every particle composing the human 
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machine. The mouth, the lungs, the stomach, the heart, 
the intestines, the kidneys, all perform particular func- 
tions, but every portion of the human anatomy takes 
part in the general chemical processes. A steam engine 
to be efficient must be well made, of strong material, 
properly balanced and thoroughly lubricated. The 
motive force in such an engine will do its maximum 
amount of work. The efficiency of the human body like- 
wise depends first upon its structure, that all parts 
should be evenly balanced and so adjusted as to work 
harmoniously as a unit. Without a perfect working 
laboratory like this it is useless to seek for the highest 
degree of individual efficiency. With such a working 
organism it is necessary only by practice to acquire 
the skill, in other words to become educated, in order 
to secure the greatest efficiency possible. 

As Buskin has well said, * * The first duty of a man is 
to be a good animal. ' ' This means that he is to have a 
well-proportioned body, of a proper size, free of fault 
and disease, and properly developed by exercise to put 
forth as occasion demands a maximum degree of en- 
ergy. In studying the factors which bring about the 
building of such a laboratory and its operation we are 
struck with the fact that the fuel, that is, the food, out 
of which the body is built should be of a proper kind, 
properly balanced and used in proper quantities. From 
the chemical point of view food is that which, taken 
into the body, builds tissue, restores waste and supplies 
heat and energy. The terms **heat" and ** energy" 
may be used synonymously. Without heat the energy 
which is manifested in the living body could not be 
developed. Of course there is a distinction between 
heat and energy. Energy is work, exertion, effort. 
Heat is merely a certain condition of temperature. The 
exact knowledge of the relations of heat to the energy 
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of the body has been obtained by the ehemist by means 
of an instrument known as a calorimeter. 

The human organism existing in complete repose, as 
in peaceful sleep, exerts the minimum degree of en- 
ergy and thus requires the minimum amount of fuel. 
If it were possible for man to hibernate, as is the case 
of many animals, he would require the least quantity 
of fuel to maintain the energy of his body. Perfect 
repose and protection, in so far as possible in a low 
temperature, favor the economy of fuel. In the case of 
man a condition of peaceful slumber at a temperature 
of about seventy degrees affords an environment of 
least expenditure. The amount of fuel required in such 
a case is called basal and represents merely that which 
maintains the functioning of the body in a state of 
complete repose. In the case of a man of average 
weight, say a hundred and fifty pounds, in repose, the 
amount of fuel required for twenty-four hours is ap- 
proximately eighty calories per hour. On the contrary, 
during the waking period when he is engaged in ordi- 
nary activities he would require a hundred and twenty 
calories per hour. It has been estimated by some in- 
vestigators that the ordinary individual in such cir- 
cumstances, spending seven or eight hours in sleep, 
about the same length of time in recreation or eating, 
and eight hours at medium active labor, would require 
for the twentv-four hours less than three thousand 
calories. 

A calorie is the amount of heat required to raise a 
kilogram of water at an initial temperature of about 
twenty degrees to a temperature of twenty-one degrees 
Centigrade. The specific problem to which attention 
is called in this paper is the relation between food and 
efficiency as measured by the power of the individual 
to do things. It is evident that the efficient nation must 
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be made up of efficient individuals. Why is it that so 
many men and women reach maturity unfit physically, 
and therefore to a certain degree mentally and morally, 
to discharge the active duties of citizenship t An in- 
quiry into the extent of this unfitness will show the ex- 
tent of national inefficiency. 

Perhaps there is no better basis for this comparison 
than the experience in military enlistment. I by no 
means claim that a citizen is unfit because he is not 
capable of bearing arms. I call attention, however, to 
the fact that such a citizen does not measure up to the 
standard of efficiency which nations in time of peace 
require of their soldiers. It takes a good animal, in the 
Ruskin sense, to be a soldier, in the same way as it re- 
quires a good animal to be an efficient citizen in any 
line of duty which he may choose to follow. The rec- 
ords of enlistments in times of peace show a remarkable 
percentage of inefficient male citizens. We may reason- 
ably suppose that inefficient female citizens exist in an 
equal number. 

Percentage of Candidates for the Army and Navy 
Rejected by Reason of Physical Imperfections. 

Through the courtesy of the Navy and War Depart- 
ments, I have obtained the following data relating to 
the physical inefficiency of volunteers for the respective 
services. In the Navy Department the data are as 
follows : 

For the fiscal year 1912: 

Applicants for enlistment 73,364 

Applicants rejected for physical reasons 36,999 

Percentage of rejections 50.5 per cent. 

For the fiscal year 1913: 

Applicants for enlistment 75,457 

Applicants rejected for physical reasons 39,070 

Percentage of rejections 51.5 per cent. 
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deal here with that class of bodies long known but only 
lately appreciated— colloids. Biochemistry therefore 
does not consist alone in the story of the fate of the 
food in the body and the building of the tissues, but in 
addition to this in the actions and interactions of large 
masses of amorphous material which compose the prin- 
cipal tissues of the human body. The laws that govern 
colloids, therefore, are an integral part of biochem- 
istry. Fortunately, in the many vogues of chemistry 
the colloids have not been neglected. Forty years ago 
organic chemistry was the favorite branch of study, 
and wonderful progress has been made in our knowl- 
edge of chemistry through the practice of organic in- 
vestigations. Following this came the era of physical 
chemistry, also pregnant with great results for human- 
ity. Then came, in its turn, as a favorite of fortune 
the study of the chemistry of living bodies, and this in 
turn developed the importance of the colloid as a fun- 
damental condition of organic life. In all these fields 
chemistry has given notable contributions. 

We are now on the threshold of a new movement, 
namely, the conservation of life and efficiency. In this 
movement chemistry has taken and will continue to 
take a leading part. Through the schools, the news- 
papers, the magazines, the rostrums and the pulpits 
of the country, the doctrine of efficiency will be preached 
as a concept of patriotism. We shall see, as a result 
of the application of these studies, a better race than 
ever before. We will see the lives of infants saved, the 
growth of children promoted, and the efficiency of the 
adult established. 

The proper nutrition of a nation is necessary not 
only to develop its highest efficiency, but in times of 
stress, and especially war, the feeding of the army is a 
matter of the utmost consequence. Napoleon said: 
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infants under the age of one year, when traced to the 
causes as stated in the death reports from areas where 
vital statistics are registered, indicates that a very 
large majority of all deaths is caused directly or indi- 
rectly by improper food. It is reasonable to infer that 
of the infants who do not die a very large proportion 
enter childhood with the handicap of infirmity caused 
by improper food. 

During childhood the errors of diet continue their 
work of destruction. Children are not fed in a manner 
to develop all the tissues of the body. The teeth and 
bones, especially, are apt to be inferior because of the 
character of food which is offered to our children. 
Modern refinement, so-called, has seen fit to rob many 
of our national foods of the vitalizing principles most 
necessary to health and proper growth. Decorticated 
cereals, peeled apples and potatoes, and refined foods 
of all descriptions, especially sugars, candies, cakes, 
ice creams and so on, not to forget chewing gum, are 
the common diet of most of the children in the country. 
The failure to develop good, sound teeth on such a diet 
and the bad influence of sugar and candy on teeth when 
they are developed have produced that terrible condi- 
tion in our children of defective mouths which has been 
revealed in everj- case where dental inspection of school 
children has been established. In the city of Cincin- 
nati, where a rigid inspection of the teeth of the school 
children has recently been inaugurated, the enormous 
percentage of ninety-five has been recorded of de- 
fective teeth. What can we expect from the efficiency 
of the grownup individual who in childhood completes 
his growth with such a handicap? 

Inasmuch as good teeth are necessary to health and 
eflBciency, and since it is certain that poor teeth are 
largely the result of an improper diet, the importance 
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of proper nutrition of infants and children cannot be 
overestimated. Results which have come from improv- 
ing the teeth in our public schools are strongly cor- 
roborative of my theory that individual and national 
inefficiency is largely the result of improper diet in in- 
fancy and childhood. The number of documents which 
could be cited on this particular is very great and they 
will be found in the library connected with the Bureau 
of Education. A few of these articles may be cited 
particularly in this connection. In the proceedings of 
the Board of Education of Cleveland, for February 27. 
1911, there is a most valuable report on the oral-hygiene 
educational campaign in that city. The records of this 
document take up particularly individual cases and 
trace the benefits derived from improving the condition 
of the teeth. A single citation from this document is 
typical : 

Carrie Mangino, age thirteen years, exhibited on 
examination by the dental clinic a very imperfect 
mouth. The teacher reported the case as almost hope- 
less ; nevertheless, an attempt was made to remedy the 
difficulties. It was necessary to administer an anaes- 
thetic in order to perform the operations necessary to 
put the mouth in good order. As a result of this treat- 
ment the eye strain was relieved, and the good results 
in scholarship and deportment are contrasted with the 
poor scholarship and deportment previous to the opera- 
tion in the following table: 

Beport Before Treatment of the Report After Treatment of th§ 
Mouth, Mouth. 

Scholarship poor Scholarship improved 

Attention poor Attention good 

Effort fair Effort good 

Behavior irritable Behavior excellent 

Appearance poor Appearance excellent 

Manner nervous Manner composed 
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The Journal of Educational Psychology contains an 
interesting article for the December number, 1913, on 
the effect of dental treatment upon the physical and 
mental efficiency of school children. The conclusion 
found on page 578 of the Journal cited shows that a 
decided lead was taken by the children whose dental 
troubles had been remedied by the dental clinic. The 
improvement in appearance and deportment was 
marked and in the educational test a similar improve- 
ment was secured. The National Mouth Hygiene Asso- 
ciation has issued a report on the Scientific Experi- 
ments Conducted in the Cleveland Public Schools for 
the Purpose of Ascertaining the Value of Healthy Con- 
ditions of the Mouth. This publication contains exten- 
sive data showing how the betterment of dental condi- 
tions improved the scholarship, health and deportment 
of the children who were treated. In summing up the 
results of these experiments Dr. W. G. Ebersole states : 

**The question of mouth hygiene, as presented in connection 
with the Educational Campaign of the National Mouth Hy- 
giene Association, is an economic or educational one, and the 
installation of dental inspection and instruction in the schools 
means a tremendous saving to the states, or to the munici- 
palities, as is shown in the report made to the Board of Edu- 
cation, and the writer believes that the Boards of Edu- 
cation throughout the country should install dental inspec- 
tion and instruction, and then spend part of their savings in 
increasing the salaries and bettering the environments of the 
public-school teaching profession.'' 

If this condition is due chiefly to the character of the 
food, and of this there is no doubt, the general effect 
upon the other organs of the body is easily predicated. 
Our children are coming to maturity- not only with im- 
proper diet, but also with inefficient grinding apparatus 
to prepare their food for digestion. The efficiency of 
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the nation is rapidly and extensively undermined by 
failure to control the diet of the child. If we should 
return as chemists to the data which our investigations 
have brought to light and base our system of feeding 
upon these results of chemical studies, we would soon 
see the danger of feeding white-flour products, sugars, 
candies and cakes to our children. We would find that 
these foods either contain no tissue-building materials 
at all, which is true of sugar and candy, or that the 
tissue-building materials in the other foods have been 
so diminished by processes of milling, bolting, peeling 
and other refining methods, as to totally unfit them for 
nutritional purposes. 

We are striking at the very vitality of our country 
when we neglect this fundamental principle of child 
welfare. While I would not maintain in this thesis that 
improper diet is the sole cause of individual and there- 
fore of national inefficiency, I do emphasize with all the 
power at my command the dominant role which good 
food plays in producing the efficient citizen. If, in- 
stead of fifty or sixty per cent, of our adult males being 
unfit to serve their country in the army, that percentage 
could be cut to ten or even to five, and this goal is not at 
all unattainable if we recognize as we should the role 
of diet in health, how greatly would our national effi- 
ciency be improved ! 

Not only does an imperfect diet thus undermine the 
general constitution and produce a race of weaklings, 
but at the same time it causes, either directly or indi- 
rectly, a great many painful and even fatal diseases. 
It is well known that in those nations where the food 
supply is somewhat restricted, and especially where 
the supply of protein in the form of meat is curtailed 
either by lack of supply or high cost, there is a tend- 
ency to develop a race of smaller stature in contrast 
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to those nations of generous diet and especially of 
active outdoor life. The nations of southern Europe, 
where the diet is less generous, are smaller in stature 
than those of northern Europe, and in the newer coun- 
tries, such as the Americas and Australia and its adja- 
cent islands, the human stature is the largest of any 
other part of the world. In the War of Secession, 
1861-1865, it was found that the soldiers from the state 
of Indiana were larger in stature than those from any 
other of the states where records were kept This is 
undoubtedly due to the method of life in that state, 
which was at that time peculiarly an agricultural state, 
with no large cities, where the people lived in the open, 
ate freely of the generous diet which the soil provided, 
and thus, by living close to nature, were better nour- 
ished and better developed than the citizens of other 
states. The remarkable strides which Indiana has 
made in its development, in its contributions to the 
military service of the country, in its multitude of poets 
and novelists, politicians and vice-presidents, indicate 
that upon the whole it is the most efficient state in the 
Union. In such a community nutritional diseases are 
reduced to a minimum. 

What are some of the diseases which an improper 
diet tends to promote if not directly cause? Specifi- 
cally, we ascribe rheumatism, gout, scurvy, beri-beri 
and pellagra to an improper diet. The investigations 
of the public-health service have shown that where a 
diet is unbalanced by increasing its carbohydrates and 
diminishing its protein, pellagra is apt to develop. In 
Japan it has been demonstrated that the dreadful nu- 
tritional disease beri-beri has been produced by a diet 
consisting largely of polished rice. When the rice is 
eaten with its bran pellagra is not developed. When 
rice bran is administered to pellagrins the disease is 
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arrested and cured. We must cease eating brands 
and eat bran. 

We must not stop in our study of eflSciency with the 
diseases which seem to be directly caused by an im- 
proper diet. It is a well-established principle that any- 
thing which diminishes the vitality of the body tends 
to make it more sensitive to the inroads of disease. 
Thus tuberculosis is developed more readily in persons 
of low vitality than in those of high vitality. The 
efficiency of diet in the control of tuberculosis is an 
index of what might be expected if the generous diet 
were used as a prophylactic. The outdoor life, fresh, 
simple foods, especially milk, whole wheat bread, fruits 
and fresh eggs, are the only remedies known for tuber- 
culosis. They would be still more efficient if used 
before the onset of the disease. In fact, we may not be 
able to measure, even with a vivid imagination, the 
benefits to the efficiency of the nation which would come 
from a general supervision of its diet in the interests 
of simplicity and completeness. Not only is an abun- 
dance of foods desirable, but also a balancing of the 
diet. Again the chemist comes forward to solve this 
problem. He it is who tells the nutritional expert the 
elements which are found in his food and the proper 
method of mingling them so that they shall do most 
efficient service. The diet which supplies all the wants 
of the body and has little left over, except the necessary 
refuse, is ideal. On the other hand, if one is compelled 
to eat a large quantity of food, more than is necessary 
for his sustenance, in order to get the proper quantity 
of any one element in that food, he burdens his system 
with a large quantity of matter which must be disposed 
of in some way. Where there is an undue ingestion of 
fats and carbohydrates nature utilizes what she needs 
and stores the rest up as adipose tissue on the one 
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hand, or as glycogen on the other. The human animal 
may be likened to a pelican in its capadty for storing 
excess of fats and carbohydrates, but it has no j)onch 
in which to put away an excess of proton. Thns this 
element of food which is so important in producing 
efficiencv must not be used in excess. There is onlv one 
wav in which nature can rid herself of an excess of 
protein— that is by overworking the liver and kidneys 
and excreting the protein principally as urea. Thus 
the labor of disposing of an excess of protein is greater 
than in disposing of an excess of fats or carbohydrates. 

A short time ago I had the pleasure of visiting the 
Agricultural College of Iowa, at Ames. This institu- 
tion has done wonderful work in the study of the diet 
of farm animals and in teaclling the farmers of Iowa 
economical methods of feeding farm animals for various 
purposes, especially for the market. Interested in all 
problems of this kind I asked the professor of animal 
husbandry to show me the feeding experiments which 
they were conducting. We came soon to a pen in which 
there were a dozen or more young pigs, apparently 
eight or ten weeks old. They were sorry-looking ani- 
mals, cadaverous in expression, void of hair on many 
parts of their bodies, and in general presenting a most 
unhappy condition. I said to him, ^* These pigs have 
mange, have they not?'' He answered, **Xo, they have 
corn." Amazed somewhat at his reply I said that I 
thought corn was an excellent food for a hog. He said, 
^*It is, but it is a bad food for a pig. These pi^s have 
had nothing but corn in some shape or other since they 
were taken from their mother at a very tender age. 
Many of them have died, and others will die unless we 
change their diet." 

Investigations, as is well known, have shown that 
zein, which is the principal protein of Indian corn, does 
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not promote growth when fed alone, and this experi- 
ment showed that even when fed in connection with the 
other proteins of the maize kernel it would not promote 
growth in young animals. In the degradation of zein 
by enzymic action in the intestines the amino-acids 
which are formed do not contain those fundamental 
products of nitrogenous character which favor the 
growth of young tissues. If pigs are fed Indian corn 
together with milk, both vigorously promote growth. 
Other experiments have shown that if zein be fed in 
connection with the amino-acid tryptophane, growth is 
also promoted. Other investigations have shown that 
a mono-diet, except milk, is usually incapable of prop- 
erly developing body growth to maturity. 

The practical lesson of an investigation of this kind 
consists in the fact that it is not enough to select food 
products with a certain proportion of protein, but that 
protein must be of a kind which, when reduced to 
amino-acids, will provide the necessary building stones 
of the body. Many food products contain proteins that 
are well adapted to promote growth, even alone. This 
is particularly true of the proteins of milk, and to a 
less degree of the proteins of wheat. Animals may 
live, grow and flourish when fed milk alone. They 
will also live, grow and flourish for a considerable time 
when fed whole wheat alone. By reason of animal idio- 
syncrasies it is not wise that the protein element of the 
diet be confined to a single source. The changing of 
one protein food for another not only promotes pal- 
atability by ministering to taste, but also favors safety 
by furnishing a variety of nitrogenous building ma- 
terials. 

Another development in connection with this matter 
consists in the idea of Funk, that certain parts of 
vegetable substances, particularly the external coat- 
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ings, as the bran of rice and wheat, contain an element 
which is very activating in growth and nutrition but 
minute in amount, the nature of which has not been 
fully established. Funk gave to this practically un- 
known principle the name of vitamin. It has long been 
a common observation among farmers that stable 
manure promotes growth to a degree much greater 
than would be expected from the analysis of this prod- 
uct. Stable manure contains a vitamin so far as vege- 
table growth is concerned. Milk, the bran of wheat and 
the bran of rice, are samples of animal and vegetaJble 
diets which contain a similar body. A dairyman will 
pay almost as much for a ton of bran as he does for a 
ton of cottonseed meal, although the cottonseed meal 
contains twice as much of the protein element as the 
bran. The bran evidently promotes the flow of milk 
and the health and vitality of the cow to a degree not 
warranted by a perusal of the analytical data of its 
composition. 

In the practical application of this principle to nutri- 
tion we acknowledge the advisability of a varied diet. 
This does not mean that one should eat everything at 
every meal, but it does mean that the single article of 
food should not be continued too long, but should be 
substituted frequently by different simple foods in a 
state of natural composition when possible. 

Science, which leads to knowledge, is the great pro- 
moter of human advancement and necessarilv of human 
efficiency and there is no way in which its munificent 
effects are better manifested than in the studies which 
relate to the vital activities. A few years a^2:o a form- 
less mass of matter was not considered as of much im- 
portance. If it were a crystalline body its nature 
could easilv be determined and studied. But the verv 
l)asis of living tissue is amorphousness. We have to 
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deal here with that class of bodies long known but only 
lately appreciated— colloids. Biochemistry therefore 
does not consist alone in the story of the fate of the 
food in the body and the building of the tissues, but in 
addition to this in the actions and interactions of large 
masses of amorphous material which compose the prin- 
cipal tissues of the human body. The laws that govern 
colloids, therefore, are an integral part of biochem- 
istry. Fortunately, in the many vogues of chemistry 
the colloids have not been neglected. Forty years ago 
organic chemistry was the favorite branch of study, 
and wonderful progress has been made in our knowl- 
edge of chemistry through the practice of organic in- 
vestigations. Following this came the era of physical 
chemistry, also pregnant with great results for human- 
ity. Then came, in its turn, as a favorite of fortune 
the study of the chemistry of living bodies, and this in 
turn developed the importance of the colloid as a fun- 
damental condition of organic life. In all these fields 
chemistry has given notable contributions. 

We are now on the threshold of a new movement, 
namely, the conservation of life and efficiency. In this 
movement chemistry has taken and will continue to 
take a leading part. Through the schools, the news- 
papers, the magazines, the rostrums and the pulpits 
of the country, the doctrine of efficiency will be preached 
as a concept of patriotism. We shall see, as a result 
of the application of these studies, a better race than 
ever before. We will see the lives of infants saved, the 
growth of children promoted, and the efficiency of the 
adult established. 

The proper nutrition of a nation is necessary not 
only to develop its highest efficiency, but in times of 
stress, and especially war, the feeding of the army is a 
matter of the utmost consequence. Napoleon said: 
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** Soldiers fight on their bellies." It is useless to pro- 
vide munitions of the highest type, rifles and cannons 
of the best make and the largest caliber, if at the same 
time the soldier who is to use these things is starving. 
In the great war game which is now going on there 
is more discussion of the probable lack of food than 
there is of the actual lack of munitions. The great 
struggle will probably not be decided on any battlefield 
either on land or sea. Those nations which are best 
fed, and whose food supply is best assured, in the end 
are likely to prove the victors. There is no horror of a 
battlefield which is at all comparable with the horrors 
of famine. A nation can withstand successfully the 
demands of a faction that would make peace honorably 
or dishonorably, but no nation can withstand a uni- 
versal cry for food. No government could persist which 
would, by striving to prolong a state of war, starve a 
whole nation. The great battle and the final victory 
will therefore not be fought in Europe, nor upon the 
seas, but in the wheat fields and maize fields and pas- 
tures and grazing lands of the whole world. Germany 
has shown a remarkable degree of practical wisdom in 
not only controlling the traffic in foods, but in educat- 
ing the people to the greatest economy in their use. 
The tenets of biological and physiological chemistry 
have been put to a practical test of efficiency in the in- 
structions which have been given the whole German 
people regarding the fundamental principles of proper 
nutrition. It is not wholly the abundance of food; it 
is the balancing and scientific use of food which best 
nourishes a nation. In fact, a superabundance of food 
may not be a blessing, but a threat, to a nation. My 
own observation leads me to believe that among the 
ordinarily well-to-do people of the United States ex- 
cess in the consumption of food is a greater threat to 
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our health and long life than a shortage of the food 
supply would be. 

What is needed particularly in the propaganda for 
scientific nutrition is less theory and more fact The 
country is flooded with theories of nutrition. Hundreds 
of diet cards are constructed from various points of 
view as a proper adjustment of foods to physical 
wants. The fact of the case is that scientific nutrition 
of man is still in its infancy in this country, and if we 
were engaged in a world struggle and it were necessary 
to economize and husband our food supply and utilize 
it in a most eflBcient manner, we could not, as Germany 
has done, send into all parts of the country teachers of 
diet armed and equipped with a scientific training. In 
fact, in so far as the propaganda for food eflBciency is 
concerned it is rather in the hands of the unskilled, and 
sometimes the conscienceless, than in the hands of 
trained nutritional chemists. Our newspapers and 
magazines have been flooded with advertisements of 
the cure and prevention of disease by different kinds 
of food which have been essentially of a nostrum, 
patent-medicine character, and which have resulted in 
some cases in fraud orders issued against the propa- 
gandists. The medical profession, I am sorry to say, 
has been very imperfectly trained along these lines, 
and the prescriptions for foods given by physicians 
would be laughable if they were not so pathetic and 
dangerous. 

As a means to our highest efficiency the teaching of 
the correct principles of nutrition, based upon the facts 
of actual scientific demonstration, is essential. First, 
it must be done in the higher institutions of learning. 
Gradually must it reach even the primary schools. If 
we are to assume a position in the ranks of nations 
which will command respect, and if necessary fear, the 

3 
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eflBciency of our people must be brought to the maxi> 
mum in order that the efficiency of our national defense 
may reach the same position. I speak particularly at 
the present time of the efficiency in the military service, 
but only because of the circumstances of the present 
time. That which makes for the highest efficiency in 
military service also affords the foundation for the 
highest accomplishments in all lines of human en- 
deavor. A properly adjusted diet from infancy to old 
age will give to each one of our citizens, and hence to 
the nation, the greatest ability to make progress in all 
the arts of peace as well as to stand the shock of all 
the ravages of war. 



MATTHEW GAULT EMERY, THE LAST MAYOR 

OF WASHINGTON, 1870-1871. 

By WILLIAM VAN ZANDT COX. 
(Bead before the Society, February 15, 1916.) 

Matthew Gault Emery, last Mayor of Washington, 
was born in Pembroke, N. H., September 28, 1818, and 
died at his residence, 207 I Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, October 12, 1901. He is buried in Rock Creek 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Emery was a son of Jacob and Jane Grault Fernery 
and a grandson of Captain Joseph and Hannah Stick- 
nev Emerv. 

During the American Revolution Captain Emery 
served in the Ninth and Thirteenth Regiments New 
Hampshire Militia. His Commission, and that of Mr. 
Emery's great-grandfather, Captain Andrew Bunton, 
of the Continental army, are in possesj^ion of the 
family. Matthew Gault, his maternal grandfather, 
served in 1775 with the Rangers, under General Mont- 
gomery. Mr. Emery's pioneer ancestor in America was 
John Emerv, who. with his brother Anthonv, came from 
Bomsey Hants, England, landinjr in Boston June 3, 
1635, in **the good ship Jame^^/' 

John Emerv settled in ''Ould Newl^errie" and be- 
came somewhat conspicuous by hi?f refusal to rerrognize 
the anthority of the Court to deprive citizens of the 
right of petition- For obeying the dictates of a kind 
heart by housing Quakers, this liberal-minded man 
was fined four poundi?. To quote the old record. **two 
menne Quakers wr entertained very kindlie to bed and 
table and John Emmerie sbok vm bv ve band and Ind 

19 
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yrn welcome/* He was also found guilty of ** using 
argument for that unlawful enormity.* 

All of Mr. Emery's ancestors at the time of the Bevo- 
lution were Americans and were cast in the same mould 
as 'Mohn Emmerie." They were intelligent, kind- 
hearted, honest, God-loving men and women with fixed 
principles, who earned their bread by their own hands. 
In times of peace they were industrious tillers of the 
soil ; when their firesides, their liberties, or their coun- 
try were in danger, they were soldiers. 

Among the New England ancestors of Mr. Emery 
were the pioneer families of Gault, Bunton, Stickney, 
Merrill, Long, Webster, Morse, Shatswell, Palmer, 
Goodridge, Frazer, Pearson, Ayer, Carlton, Carter, 
Stuart and Stevens. 

The farm near the Merrimac upon which Mr. Emery 
was bom and reared being no longer sufficiently large 
to comfortably support the family, young Matthew 
Emerv decided on a business career. 

In 1837, at the age of nineteen, he went to Baltimore, 
where his elder brother, John B. Emery, was then liv- 
ing. There he energetically began preparation as a 
builder and an architect. He qualified as a granite cut- 
ter and an expert in building-stones and, as an appren- 
tice, he formed the creditable habit of saving a portion 
of his earnings. 

In 1840 he came to Washington, a rambling town of 
2o,o64 inhabitants, including 4,808 free colored and 
1,713 slaves.- 

The need of public buildings, and their construction, 
appealed to Mr. Emery and, when barely of age, he 
sou^lit and received his first government contract. 
Taking a force of men he went to the quarries and 

1 See "Memorial of Matthew Gault Emery," By William Van Zandt 
Cox, Washington, 1904. 

2 Slavery was abolished in the District April 16, 1862. 
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began to cut and prepare stone to be used in construc- 
tion of public buildings in Washington. 

While at the quarries in Maryland he cast his first, 
and only vote for President of the United States, vot- 
ing for William Henry Harrison, whom he later saw 
inaugurated. Two years later he established his home 
in Washington and thereafter led a most active life. 

His business methods were so exact and prompt that 
he early received contracts for the construction, or 
remodeling, of many private and public buildings. 
Among these were the addition to the Post OflBce; 
remodeling the Treasury, Navy and Patent OflBce Build- 
ings; remodeling the White House, under President 
Pierce, and construction of the old Baltimore & Ohio 
Rail Road Station, with its massive stone columns, the 
marvel of the day. 

Much of the stone work at the Capitol was done by 
him under Thomas U. Walter and Captain M. C. 
Meigs. He cut and laid the comer stone for its exten- 
sion—Daniel Webster delivering the oration. He pre- 
pared, cut and squared, and, on July 4, 1848, himself 
laid the comer stone of the Washington Jklonument. 
The Board in charge adopted resolutions'* tanking 
Mr. Emery for his public spirit and generous service. 
Among the signatures to the resolutions were those of 
John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay. 

Thirty-six years afterward, as an invited guest, Mr. 
Emery saw the capstone of the monument placed in 
position. 

In consequence of his activities and his deep interest 
in the improvement of Washington, Mr. Emery's serv- 
ices were early sought for offices under the city gov- 
ernment and in 1855, John T. Towers being Mayor, he 
was elected, for the term of two years, Alderman from 
the Fourth Ward, over Jacob Gideon. 
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In 1857, Dr. William B. Magruder being Mayor, 
Mr. Emery was reelected on the American ticket but 
was unseated by a partisan, Democratic vote. 

At this election the Republican party, organized the 
year before, named candidates for only three, of more 
than thirty oflBces. The highest Republican vote was 
sixteen, cast for W. W. De Main for Surveyor. Lewis 
Clephane, for Collector, and H. J. Schriner, for Regis- 
ter, each received thirteen votes.^ 

At the inauguration of President Lincoln, in 1861, 
Mr. Emery served as a Marshal and, at the suggestion 
of the President, his loyal and patriotic associates were 
later mustered into service as Company B, Fifth Regi- 
ment, D. C. Militia, M. G. Emery, Captain. This Com- 
pany of 240 men, with other D. C. Volunteers, at the out- 
break of the war protected the Nation's Capital until 
the arrival of troops from the North. Their services 
having received scant recognition, I have made a part 
of tliis record the Muster roll of Company B (Ap- 
pendix A) and a copy of Captain Emery's Commission 
(Appendix B) as well as the address of the writer, in 
1915, stating the reasons for tendering the free use of 
the Emery Building to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public in which to hold its P^rty-Ninth Encampment 
(Appendix C). 

Mr. Emery served as Treasurer of the New Hamp- 
shire Soldiers' Aid Association in Washington during 
the war, frequently visiting the battlefields and taking 
charge of sick and disabled soldiers. 

On June 7, 18G9, Sayles J. Bow en being Mayor, Mr. 
Emery was, for the third time, elected to the Board of 
Aldermen. 

In a talk to his ** fellow citizens" after this election, 
Mr. p]merv said : 

^Sational Intdligtnccr, June 1. IS.jT. 
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** Nearly thirty years of the best days of my life have been 
spent as a workingman, toiling early and late to beautify this 
our beloved city, and it is pleasing to me to know that in this 
good work I have been enabled to give employment to thou- 
sands of men who are equally interested with myself in the 
welfare and prosperity of our city. Let us renew our efforts 
to continue this good work until Washington shall become 
what it should be, the most beautiful and best regulated city 
in the land. In this work my interests and your interests are 
one, and whatever I may do to promote your welfare I share 
equally with you in the results. 

**In the management of our municipal aflfairs we should 
discard politics. My view, as a Republican, is that as an in- 
corporated city, working under a specific charter, it is as hurt- 
ful to the interests of the city to suffer party prejudices to 
control in the management of its affairs as it would be in- 
jurious to the interests of an insurance company, or other like 
chartered institution to be thus governed and controlled. 

**I wish to congratulate our colored friends. You are now 
invested with all the rights of citizenship the law can give you. 
It remains for you to show your appreciation of these rights 
and privileges by using and not abusing them, by doing all in 
your power to secure the blessings of an education and by 
practicing all the precepts of honesty, industry and sobriety, 
and thus elevate your condition and ennoble your manhood. 
I shall do all in my power to promote your interests and pros- 
perity. ' ' 

The ideas advanced in this talk later became planks in 
Mr. Emery's platform as Alderman and Mayor. 

As in previous terms Mr. Emery served on com- 
mittees having to do with the moral, physical, educa- 
tional and financial betterment of Washington. His 
services in connection with the protection of life and 
property doubtless caused President Grant, at a later 
period, to tender him the office of Major and Chief of 
Police, which he declined. 
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During his last aldennanic term Mr. Emery vigor- 
ously opposed the policies of Mayor Bowen, as de- 
structive of the best interests of Washington. Mayor 
Bowen was full of resentment and wrote Alderman 
Emery, on February 24, 1870, demanding that he re- 
tract in writing certain allegations that he was in- 
formed had been made against his administration, the 
alternative being an opportunity to sustain them before 
our courts. 

Mr. Emery replied: **I cannot be intimidated by a 
threat such as you make in your letter. When you can 
present me with the names of your informants, if they 
are parties of character sufficient to challenge atten- 
tion, I shall be most happy to make any explanation 
that justice to myself and others demands." 

The Mayor failing to reply to this note, increased the 
talk of the people about the demoralized condition of 
Washington. They pointed out the f aot that the treasury 
was empty; checks on Jay Cooke & Co., the designated 
depository, were dishonored and evidences of the city's 
indebtedness were subject to heavy discount. To add 
to the demoralization, it is a matter of record that 
suits were frequently filed for unpaid obligations of 
the city, and even the furniture of the Mayor's office 
had been levied upon to satisfy judgments of creditors. 

Turbulent scenes were not infrequently witnessed 
on the streets full of idlers; the remnants of the Civil 
War, which not only caused, but were used to advantage 
to increase, the outside agitation for the removal of 
*'the permanent seat of government,"* and the inside 
agitation for a change from municipal to a territorial 
form of government. 

Such, in 1870, was the situation in the city founded 
by George Washington, as the nation's capital. 

«Act July 16, 1790. 
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At this critical period, the high tide of Eadicalism, 
friends of the city sought and urged Mr. Emery to be- 
come the Reform Candidate for Mayor, against Mr. 
Bowen, to whose administration were ascribed in- 
creased debt, diminished municipal credit, prodigal and 
wanton waste of the people's money, exorbitant taxes, 
and other ills. Mr. Emery was told that the deter- 
mined and advanced position taken by him in the Board 
of Aldermen made him the logical candidate against 
Mr. Bowen. His nomination and acceptance, it was 
claimed, meant his election and, with it, the restoration 
of the good name of the city ; that with Mr. Emery as 
Mayor, partisan politicians would no longer be able to 
use the recently enfranchised race to do their bidding ; 
that municipal affairs would be taken out of politics, 
thus silencing the growing agitation for removal of 
the Capital.*^ Business men urged Mr. Emery to be 
their candidate if only to get control of the local gov- 
ernment and enable the citizens and Congress to act 
unitedly and intelligently on the perplexing problems 
of the National Capital. 

Until after his unanimous nomination by the Re- 
form Association, in ApriP Mr. Emery gave little en* 
couragement of his acceptance, urging the selection of 
Major A. C. Richards, who, although afterward nomi- 
nated by the Republican Convention,^ declined. This 

5 The following reFolution was adopted October 22, 1869, at the Na- 
tional Capital Convention held in St. Louifi: 

** Resolved, That the removal of the National Capital being only a 
question of time, we emphatically oppose and condemn all expenditures 
of money for the enlargement of old government buildings, and the erec- 
tion of new ones, at the present seat of the National Government, as 
useless and wanton waste of the property of the people. ' ' 

Joseph Medill, of Chicago, was chairman of the convention. 
After the change to a business policy under Mr. Emery, this agita- 
tion died a lingering death. 
« Chronicle, April 13, 1870. 
"TBepuhlican, May 13, 1870. 
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action on the part of Major Eichards forced Mr. 
Emery's nomination by that convention and acceptance 
by liim.^ 

The Republican Nominating Convention was pre- 
sided over by the late Dr. D. W. Bliss, and the cam- 
paign following was intensely aggressive and exciting. 
Mr. Emory promised, if elected, to discharge the duties 
of the oflice faithfully, fearlessly and impartially, with- 
out distinction of religion, race, color or birth. With 
the help of his friends and of Congress, Washington 
wouhl bo made a Captial worthy of the American 
poophO* 

Tlio Chronicle championed the cause of Mr. Bowen 
ami bittorlv assailed Mr. Emerv, who was accused of 
b(»in)u: an intolerant, bigoted fanatic and a **Know 
Nothiuju:." 

In the convention a Mr. Quigley shouted ** Emery 
ran for Alderman in 1857 on the American ticket and 
is a Know Xothinfj/' **That does not make him a 
Know Nothinf//' roplieil Chu'ence Barton, **any more 
tlian your attoiidinju: the colored mass meeting makes 
you a black man." Mr. Emery was accused of being 
an ultra-Domocrat;^^ a negro lover; and a negro hater. 
If elected, it was said, colored men in the employ of the 
city would be immediately discharged. The Star 
(luoted Mr. Emery as sanng that honesty and capabil- 
ity would be his test for official places; that neither 
black rascals nor white rascals need expect favors from 
him. Ho was accused of forcing his employees to work 
long hours, but when his men stated that he was the 
first man in Washington to voluntarily reduce the work- 
ing-hours of his workmen to eight hours a day, this 

• Chroniclr, May 13. 1870. 

• Bepvhlican, May 25. 1870. 

10 Chronicle, June 1, 1870, June 2. 1870, June 3, 1870. 
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charge, like others, failed to make any impression on 
the minds of voters- 

The Evening Star waged a wondrous fight for the 
* * District of Columbia, Emery and Good Government. ' ' 
In reporting the proceedings of the nominating con- 
vention the Star of May 13, 1870, told the story in dis- 
play headlines— then little used: 

Matthew G. Emery our next Mayor 

His Nomination by the Regular Republican 

Convention 

His Acceptance 

He is endorsed by all the Straight-out Republicans 

The Bowen Bolters out in the Cold 

Fearful raking down of the Bowen Bolters by Boswell, 

Clarence Barton and others 

Enthusiasm, Cheers, and Everything Lovely 

The Convention adjourns in a Blaze op Glory 

The National Republican, opposing a split in the Re- 
publican party while favoring a change in the city ad- 
ministration, did not champion the Reform ticket until 
after Mr. Emery had been nominated by the Repub- 
lican convention.^ ^ 

The contest for the Mayoralty narrowed down to 
two candidates, Bowen and Emery, both Republicans; 
the Democrats made no nomination but generally sup- 
ported the Reform candidate, a contrast to their atti- 
tude toward Mr. Emery when they unseated him from 
the Board of Aldermen in 1857.^^ 

The necessity of having a strong City Council was 
realized by the Reformers who selected, at the pri- 
maries, for ward offices, the best representative citi- 

11 Befmblican, May 13, 1870. 
t^Nittional Intelligencer, July 31, 1857. 
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zens- Meie-tings were held by both sides at which 
speakers when referring to the opposition often ignored 
parliamentary niceties. Reform marching clubs and 
Badieal processions with brass bands paraded the 
streets and, with unoontrolled enthnsiasnu e3rtended 
compliments to each other, not always of a delicate 
natnre. 

This campaign of intensified political activities and 
nncompllmentary epithets closed on Jane 6, 1S70, in a 
steady downpour of rain, which, the newspapers said, 
pnt a damf>er on the politicians: this statement the re- 
--iilt> confirme«1; sixteen thousand, nine hundred and 
fiftv-nine votes were cast, the lanarest in the citv's his- 
tory, and Mr. Emery received ten thousand and sev- 
entv-six; Mr. Bowen, six thousand and eisrhtA-two and 
Major Richards, one vote. 

The report of the Committee to Canvass the Votes, 
of which Alexander R. Shepherd was chairman, placed 
Mr. Kmery% majority at three thousand, one hundred 
and ninetv-four. 

Tlic Reformers were jubilant in electing the Mayor, 
all the AiH?<e?*fors, six out of eight Aldermen, fifteen out 
of twenty-one (*ouncilmen and the victory was hailed 
a^ t)ie l>ejnnninK of a new era for Washington. 

Mr. Kmery was inansrurated Mayor at a joint session 
r»f the two boar^ls in rVimmon Councils Chambers at the 
(*itv Hall. HIh inaugural address was characteristic. 
Ife waM grateful to his fellow citizens: he was deeply 
imfiresH^'d with the weight and importance of the re- 
i*ponsihilitieHj^ The keenest financial talent would be 
re^inired to adjust expenditures and pay the debt of the 
city and at tlie name time support the schools, the 
police, the fire department, pave and li^ht the streets, 
care for the unfortunate and make and keep the city 
J>oth healthful and beautiful. Partisanship should 

19 Sfpubhrtin, Jufw 2H, 1H70. 
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have no place in municipal affairs : ''I see a numiber of 
salaried officials," said he, ''whose services may not 
be wholly indispensable, I see a crowd of hungry hang- 
ers-on that should be peacefully dispersed." **I am 
a Republican but my Republicanism is based on prin- 
ciple. I claim no rights as an American citizen that 
I am unwilling to accord to all Americans, without 
regard to race or religion." ''Supporting another 
for office has not made them liable to discrimination." 
"It is our business to promote the welfare of every 
class of our citizens and not a favored few." "Let 
us all unite in an honest effort for the greatest good 
to the greatest number and for the steady healthful 
growth of our beloved city. That there should be 
harmony of sentiment and unity of action for this para- 
mont object, is my ardent desire." 

Although Mayor Emery had been elected by a large 
majority, six "holdovers" remained in the Board of 
Aldermen, and with the two elected on the Bowen 
ticket, were, when acting in unison, sufficient to prevent 
confirmation to office of any appointee not acceptable 
to them.^* The situation was further complicated by 
the fact that many of the Mayor's appointees had en- 
tered upon official duties pending consideration by the 
Board (Officers of the Corporation, Appendix D). 
There also appears to have been an effort, later, by 
both boards of the Councils to cripple the new admin- 
istration through means of the tax levy, which it was 
proposed to greatly reduce.^ ^ 

In consequence of a "dead lock" with the Board of 
Aldermen an item had been introduced in a pending 
appropriation bill in Congress, requiring a two-thirds 
vote of the Board to reject an appointee of the Mayor, 

1* Chronicle, September 13, 1870, August 26, 1870. 
ifi Chronicle, September 9, 1870. 
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but was subsequently reconsidered and the item ex- 
punged. 

In Board Meeting, July 18, 1870, a member, one of 
^^tJie Octette/' introduced a resolution proposing a 
committee to investigate the cause of this * interfer- 
ence," and appropriating fifty dollars to pay the ex- 
penses of the investigation.^^ **Mr. Shepherd said 
he would save the corporation the fifty dollars by ac- 
knowledging that he was the author of the clause com- 
plained of, and he would say, further, that but for the 
absence of Mr. Hamlin from the city it would have been 
a law."^^ The Board continued to reject many nomi- 
nees, usually on the ground of known, or suspected 
Democratic affiliations.^^ 

The first appointment by Mr. Emery, says the Na- 
tio7ial Republican, was that of Charles Marshall— vice 
Perry Carson, a colored employee at the City Hall, 
known, by the politicians, as the ^*Tall Black Oak of 
the Anacostia.'' Col. Enoch Totten, an eminent law- 
yer, was selected as Corporation Attorney. 

The administration of city affairs was begun on 
practical lines of matter-of-fact business, the funda- 
mentals being to observe the law, pay the obligations of 
the city and to make no new obligations without pro- 
viding to meet them. Important work to be done 
promptly without waste, recklessness or extravagance. 

The Mayor listened patiently to many suggestions 
on civic betterment, weighed them carefully and acted 
promptly. Importuned to adopt some untried experi- 
ments in the city government, he said: *^Tlie idea, and 
the spirit which prompts it, are commendable; the 
object is doubtless highly desirable, but there is no 

i^ Chronicle, September 13, 1870. 
^f Chronicle, July 19, 1870. 
18 Chronicle, October 31, 1870. 
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money in the treasury and no provision in the tax- 
bills." 

It is interesting to note that in his first message to 
the Councils Mr. Emery recommended that a loan be 
authorized to pay the interest on the public debt, the 
school teachers, who had been without salary for sev- 
eral months, and those officers of the corporation who 
had * * not been favored. ' ' 

Desiring to know at once the financial condition of 
Washington, with the approval of the Councils, he 
appointed John C. McKelden, William B. Todd and 
Lewis Clephane a commission to ascertain the present 
floating debt of the corporation.^^ 

A vast constructive work was done for the city of 
Washington during the short administration of Mr. 
Emery, probably never equaled by any preceding ad- 
ministration. 

The first law enacted by Congress, in relation to the 
city, after Mr. Emery became Mayor, pertained to the 
regulation of tax assessments and non-diversion of 
money from the object for which levied and collected. 
On the recommendation of the Mayor, authority was 
given to issue certificates of indebtedness to an amount 
not exceeding $600,000 to meet the floating debt of the 
corporation, 33^ per cent, of the total issue of certifi- 
cates was receivable for taxes in order to wipe out the 
entire debt in three years. The first act of the Sixty- 
eighth Councils was to carry this law into effect. 

The next law of Congress, approved July 7, 1870, 
provided for the organization of the Police Court. The 
court was organized four days later in rented quarters 
in the Kimmel House on C Street. 

Early in July, 1870, General Grant approved the bill 
providing for the paving of Pennsylvania Avenue, so 
long a mud hole, fringed with cobble stones which were 

^9 Bepublican, June 28, 1870. 
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ordered removed and laid in Louisiana Avenue, be- 
tween 9th and 10th Streets, or sold. The grading of 
streets, so as to effect an easy and proper approach to 
the Capitol, was agreed upon as a part of the plan. 

To determine the relative merits of wood pavements 
urged for the Avenue and other principal thorough- 
fares, the Mayor asked the Councils to appoint a 
committee of its members to \'isit certain cities and in- 
spect and recommend a pavement. 

In compliance with a petition by Henry D. Cooke, 
Moses Kelly, George W. Riggs, William S. Hunting- 
ton, W. W. Corcoran and W. S. Thompson, the Mayor 
was authorized to have the carriage way on 15th Street, 
from the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue to the. 
north side of New York Avenue, paved with the Scharf 
pavement, the same as was used in front of the Arling- 
ton Hotel, at a cost of four dollars per square yard. 

The Mavor was a member of a committee to deter- 
mine the kind of paving that should be done on 14th 
Street, from H Street to Boundary, and two citizens of 
tlie Second Ward, residing on 14th Street, were desig- 
nated to see that the work was properly executed.^ 

A flag crossing was laid on 14th Street, on a line with 
the south side of Corcoran Street, so that pedestrians 
could cross without getting into the mud.^^ 

Seventy-eight acts were passed by the Councils, to 
curb and pave the footways, streets and avenues, in- 
cluding the south side of Massachusetts Avenue, be- 
tween 17th Street and Connecticut Avenue. 

One hundred and thirty-two streets and avenues 
were ordered graded, regulated and repaired, eighteen 
of them to be paved. 

Complaints of insufficient water supply caused a 
main to be laid on 16th Street, from K Street to 

20 Proceedings Councils, Chapter 606. 

21 Councils, September 14, 1870. 
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Boundary. A committee, of which the Mayor was a 
member, was requested to confer with General Michler 
as to the feasibility of extending a main from the reser- 
voir, along Boundary to First Street.^^ 

A committee was sent to New York to examine water 
meters used there with a view to their introduction in 
Washington.23 

A joint resolution, favoring a certain meter, was 
adopted by the Councils, which Mr. Emery thought was 
unscientific and impractical. He returned the resolu- 
tion with the statement that, in the present state of 
our knowledge as to the merits of different meters, it 
would be better for the corporation not to establish a 
standard meter; that such adoption is sought for prin- 
cipally as an advertisement for the meter, that it is not 
likely any special advantage will accrue so far as this 
citv is concerned. 

**If the members of the Board of Aldermen and Board of 
Common Council desire to give the owners of this meter a 
letter certifying to the superiority of said meter above all 
others, I have nothing to say, but I prefer that the advertise- 
ment should not be fastened to the back of the corporation 
and carried by it. I therefore ask you to consider it as re- 
turned to you with my objections. ' ' 

Forty-two acts were passed to run new mains to 
parts of the city unsupplied with water. 

The Mayor was a member of a Commission to have 
the canal dredged, narrowed, or arched, and converted 
into a sewer, the expense to be met by issue of $200,000 
certificates of indebtedness. 

Thirty sewers were ordered constructed, a small one, 
on Connecticut Avenue from K Street to Slash Run, 
to be the most improved tile, eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. 

22 Councils, November 2, 1870. 
" Councils, Chapters 334, 344. 
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Bridges over Slash Run, Bock Creek, Tiber Creek 
and the Canal were ordered constructed or substan- 
tially repaired.^* Needed culverts were ordered built, 
ponds were drained, gutters installed, nuisances abated, 
hygienic conditions improved and hundreds of street 
lamps were ordered for the unlighted and dangerous 
streets of the city.^^ 

Mr. Emery, as Alderman, had worked in the in- 
terest of Public Schools, which now received much at- 
tention, not only for the benefit of education, but for 
bringing together people from all walks of life, estab- 
lishing, when young, as he said, the brotherhood of man 
essential for the welfare of the Bepublic. 

New school houses, such as the Seaton, named in 
honor of William W. Seaton, who was Mayor when Mr. 
Emery came to Washington, Sumner and Lincoln, were 
built and the Jefferson, and Cranch, were commenced. 
Salaries of teachers were equalized and promptly paid. 
* * The small amount of money which I succeeded in ob- 
taining," writes the Mayor to the Councils, **was in- 
tended solelv to meet the wants of the teachers. '* Hav- 
ing selected Mr. J. Ormond Wilson as Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Mr. Emery supported him in de- 
veloping the successful school system of Washington, 
in recognition of which, it is a satisfaction to know, 
school buildings now bear their names. 

The Mayor; the Superintendent, Mr. Wilson; Mr. 
Crosby S. Noyes and others, were members of a special 
committee that waited on President Grant and urged 
him to recommend to Congress the donation of public 
lands for education in the Distrct of Columbia. The 
committee pointed out that the founders, Washington, 
Jefferson and Madison, had recommended the plan, 
that nearly eighty million acres had been freely given 

24 Councils, Chapters 367, 609, 727. 

25 Councils, Chapter 550. 
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the States and territories for educational purposes 
but not an acre to the District of Columbia. The com- 
mittee told the President that 34 per cent, of the schol- 
ars of the white schools were children of government 
employees, 75 per cent, of whom were non-residents of 
the District. The colored children, whose parents were 
in no condition to contribute to their education, were 
not taken into consideration. 

Forty-five years have passed since then and it is no 
credit that a grant of land has not, as yet, been made 
for education in the District of Columbia.^^ 

The Mayor was authorized to select suitable offices 
for the Board of Trustees of the Public Schools ; for 
the Superintendent, Mr. Wilson; the Secretary, Dr. A. 
P. Fardon, and the Treasurer, Mr. J. C. Proctor. 
Quarters chosen were in the new Franklin Building, 
pronounced by the jury at the Vienna Exposition, 1873, 
the most modern of school-houses. Here the offices 
have been ever since.^^ 

At Mr. Emery's request authority was given the 
Mayor to anticipate the revenues of the corporation for 
purposes of paying salaries of teacher, police and fire- 
men and interest on the municipal debt.^® 

A small sum was secured from the Councils to aid in 
entertaining surviving soldiers of the War of 1812, at 
their last Washington Encampment, September 12, 
1871. 

Mr. Emery saw that relief was given persons for 
materials furnished the District; that taxes, errone- 
ously paid by them, were refimded ; that Apothecaries 

2« Mr. Theodore W. Xoyes, the worthy son of a worthy sire, doubtless 
had his father's efforts in mind when, at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Oldest Inhabitants (December 7, 1915), he said: "The Washingtonian 
is not a citizen of a state, or even a t<*rritory, in the distribution of 
national educational appropriations under the Morrill Acts.*' 

27 Councils, August 22. 1870. 

2» Councils, July 22, 1870, April 19, 1871. 
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to the Poor were paid for medicines previously fur- 
nished; that just claims for work of all kinds, done 
before he was Mayor, were paid, and that laboring men 
were protected from accident, by compelling con- 
tractors, when making excavations, to brace the walls.^ 
He encouraged the providing of drinking fountains 
for man and beast, except in the case of cattle, goats, 
geese and hogs, whose freedom of the city from days 
immemorial, the Mayor had taken away,^^ 

** Mayor's Office — City Hall/ August 4, 1870. 

''Notice is hereby given to the owners of hogs, geese and goats that 
on and after the 8th instant the laws against allowing these animals to 
run at large within the Corporation will be strictly enforced." 

"M. G. Emery, 
"Ifoyor.'* 

The improvement of the condition of the poor, the 
hospitals, charities and humanities had careful atten- 
tion ; the Washington Asylum receiving an increase of 
eight thousand dollars for betterments.^^ 

Mr. Emery was interested in the food supply and the 
markets of Washington. During his administration a 
site for a new market-house was selected in the eastern 
part of the city. He favored the erection of buildings 
on Ohio and Louisiana Avenues from 10th to 12th 
Streets for use of gardeners and farmers. He saw 
that rents were collected from those in arrears for 
stalls in Center Market and for the market grounds, 
and lie favored the erection there of a market that would 
have no equal in the United States. Northern Liberty 
Market was also improved for buyer and seller and 
wages to the amount of fifteen hundred dollars, long 
overdue, were appropriated for, and paid.^- 

20 Councils, Chapter 321. 

80 From the NaiioncH Bepuhlican, August 8, 1870. 

31 Councils, Sept. 1, 1870. 

32 Councils, Chapters 438, 520. 
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Mr. Emery was a consistent advocate of the improve- 
ment of the Potomac river, and, with the Councils, con- 
stituted a special committee to act with the Board of 
Trade to urge an appropriation to improve the Wash- 
ington Channel. ^^ 

While favoring boat houses on the Potomac for the 
Washington and the Arlington Boat Clubs, he opposed 
the erection of free wharves for commercial purposes.^^ 

In vetoing bills for construction of wharves at the 
foot of 8th and 9th Streets, the Mayor said : 

** These bills seem to belong to a class of legislation granting 
special privileges to individuals, which I am unwilling to 
sanction because unsound in principle and leading to grave 
abuse. 

**The practical operation of such legislation will often be, as 
it is in this case, to grant to favored persons valuable privi- 
leges, while at the same time other persons, with equal claims, 
are ready, if opportunity were offered to bid more for the 
same privileges. I think those who desire to secure the use 
of such property should be allowed to do it in fair competi- 
tion with each other. ' '^^ 

His veto was followed by an order to persons occupy- 
ing wharves on the river, from 14th Street to the ar- 
senal grounds, who paid no rent to the Corporation, to 
vacate the wharves within thirty days, or stand suit for 
recovery of possession by the city. 

Mr. Emery secured ten thousand dollars to build a 
sea wall along the Anacostia, on which persons were 
forbidden building wharves. He secured authority to 
continue the sea wall along the southwest line of Water 

"Chapter 315, January 16, 1871; Chapter 327, February 4, 1871. 

»« Chapter 361. 

•5 68th Councils, page 243. 
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Street from 7th Street to Couch's wharf— 6th and 
N Streets, S. W.3« 

On September 5, 1870, the Mayor received the report 
of Auditor J. C. McKelden, showing the financial con- 
dition of Washington. Incomplete as it was, it covers 
thirty-three pages in the Proceedings of the Sixty- 
Eighth Councils. 

After careful study he was com^inced that the limit 
of appropriations had been reached in his estimates- 
totaling more than one and a quarter million dollars 
($1,251,287.38). 

Washington, he said, must not be treated as a pro- 
vincial village; he was willing, even anxious, to spend 
all the money necessary to develop the National Cap- 
ital on original lines of L 'Enfant if funds could be ob- 
tained; the improvements to be made in a systematic 
way and in conformity to law. Congress should be 
aroused to a sense of its responsibility. Members of 
the Board of Aldermen claimed that the Mayor's esti- 
mate was excessive and could be reduced at least one 
hundred thousand dollars by changing the method of 
cleaning the streets, and by reducing salaries of cor- 
poration employees, which had reached the aggregate 
of one hundred and twenty-three thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. 

To meet these assertions, the Mayor, on October 3, 
1870, sent a carefully prepared message to the Councils 
reviewing the financial condition of the corporation. 
This paper is so full of information and common sense 
that it is here, in part, reproduced. 

**It must be evident to any one capable of understanding 
a simple calculation, or who will take any pains to investigate 

86 It was (luring Mr. Emery's administration that New Year's Day, 
Fourth of July. Thanksgiving Day and Christmas were, by Act of Con- 
gress, made legal holidays in the District of Columbia and the bill estab- 
lishing the Department of Justice also became a law. 
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the matter, that the provisions of the tax bill now before you 
(especially with the amendments cutting it down to a still 
lower figure, which seem likely to prevail) will give little or 
nothing for new improvements of any kind. If you consider 
this to be for the best interests of the city, or demanded by 
the people to prevent excessive taxes, I have no complaint to 
make; but I must ask you to take the responsibility upon 
yourselves for stopping improvements, and that your legisla- 
tion shall be consistent with this determination. I shall re- 
quest that all laws for improvements yet unexecuted and not 
contracted for shall be repealed, and no new acts of this char- 
acter passed, unless it is desired that I shall continue the sys- 
tem of making contracts for work and of employing laborers 
without knowing how or when payment is to be made, thus in- 
volving the city deeper and deeper in debt. It is not neces- 
sary, with recent experience before us, that I should point 
out to you the evils of such a system, the injury and distress 
it brings upon laboring men, the depreciation of our credit, 
and the disgrace of our city. I am in favor of prompt pay- 
ment in money, especially to those who serve the Corporation 
as laborers, dependent upon their labor for daily bread; or 
if it is deemed best to incur a debt for some important work 
which cannot so well be paid for at once, let it be well under- 
stood, and provision for future payment made accordingly. 

"I would be glad to see the rate of taxation reduced rather 
than increased, if practicable, but the people cannot expect 
to pay this year $300,000 of the debt incurred during the last 
two years, $70,000 of a still older debt, as required, carry on 
improvements, paying for them and paying the current ex- 
penses of the city in cash, without a considerable increase in 
the rate of taxation. 

** After the utmost possible retrenchment and reduction of 
expenses, I see no way to meet our financial embarrassment 
and increased debt, and, in addition, do all that I have indi- 
cated above, except by an adequate tax, even though it should 
require as high a rate as that of many other cities. 

** Another course remains, which I do not think the people 
expect or desire this administration to pursue, and that is to 
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go on under the old system, and incur an additional 'floating 
debt, ' to be met finally by a new issue of bonds or certificates 
of indebtedness. 

"If the requisite means are not furnished by taxes, the 
alternative is to refuse to undertake any public work or im- 
provement for the payment of which an adequate provision 
has not been made in the tax and appropriation bills. The 
latter course seems to be the only consistent one, and it is my 
intention to follow it, refusing my sanction to any bill of this 
description, and refusing an order for any improvement for 
the expense of which I find no provision made. 

**Very respectfully, 

''M. G. Emery, 
''Mayor.'' 

It was during the administration of Mr. Emery that 
the monopoly, so long enjoyed by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Rail Road, was broken by the admission of the 
Baltimore & Potomac as a competing line. The ques- 
tion that confronted the Mayor was whether to sac- 
rifice a couple of streets and a park or to permit the 
B. & O. to continue the privileges long enjoyed, often 
to discrimination against the city of Washington, and 
against the protest of its citizens. Mr. Emery decided 
in favor of admitting the new road. 

The erection, years later, of the Union Station has 
restored park and streets to normal conditions. When 
one contemplates this wonderful structure, his mind 
recalls the stipulation in the Baltimore & Potomac 
bill that the railroad build a depot at 6th Street like 
one in Lancaster, Pa.^^ 

Construction and improvement of roads and high- 
ways leading into Washington were not forgotten. The 
municipality was, on March 3, 1871, authorized, and . 
directed, by Congress to construct and maintain a free 
public highway from the l)oundary of the city to the 

»7 Councils, 420, 447. 
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boundary of the District of Columbia towards the vil- 
lage of Bladensburg, Md., also from near the end of 
7th Street, west, to the District boundary toward 
Brookville, Md. Authority was given to take over the 
franchise and real estate of the Columbia Turnpike 
Boads Company and the Eockville and Washington 
turnpike in the District of Columbia and to compensate 
these companies for same. 

Mr. Emery was chairman of a commission of which 
the other members were Secretary of the Interior, J. 
D. Cox and General N. Michler, to provide for the pav- 
ing of Pennsylvania Avenue, from the Capitol to the 
Treasury Department.^ The *^ Carnival" on February 
20 and 21, 1871, in celebration of its completion, was 
an historic event that marked the achievements of the 
reform administration, under Mr. Emery, for new and 
greater Washington. 

Catching the spirit, the Councils appropriated five 
thousand dollars and designated the Mayor and other 
city oflScials, a committee to extend the hospitalities of 
the Capital to the governors of the states and terri- 
tories. Mayors and accredited representatives of the 
cities of the Union.^® 

The Mayor was authorized and requested by the 
Councils to extend to the Irish exiles and patriots an 
invitation to, and the hospitalities of, the city during 
the approaching Carnival and an additional one thou- 
sand dollars was appropriated to meet their expenses.^^ 
The Carnival had been planned on broad lines and 
everything was done by the citizens of Washington, 
hopeful of Congress and the future, to make the cele- 
bration attractive and worthy of the nation's capital. 
^^The very heavens lent the charm of their approval,'' 
said a local paper, *^ while 'old Sol' poured a flood 

••Councils, February 25, 1871, Chapter 346. 
••Councils, Chapter 343. 
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of light into the hearts of the i>eople. Every win- 
dow, balcony and housetop was bright with streaming 
flags and dancing pennons ; a complete transformation 
of the city into a thing of happy life, the beginning of 
a new era. ' ' Business houses and municipal oflSces were 
closed and a hundred thousand visitors and spectators 
surged up and down the Avenue for two days watching 
the participants and the floats in masque procession.*^ 
Among these was a float depicting the inauguration of 
a woman as President of the United States, an event 
at that time supposed to be most remote. There were 
endless games, tournaments, velocipede races, sack 
races and, most attractive of all, horse races, for, in 

1870, the horse was in the zenith of his glory. 

Here, on Pennsylvania Avenue, were seen tandem 
teams; six-in-hand and four-in-hand, drawing wonder- 
ful equipages. There were running horses, pacing 
horses, family horses, work horses, trotting horses, 
saddle horses ; all kinds of blooded horses, in open-air 
rivalry, made possible by Alderman L. G. Hine's reso- 
lution regulating the speed of horses on the newly 
paved, historic avenue.^^ 

The papers of the city and country contained long 
and interesting accounts of the gala day of February, 

1871, in which eminent statesmen, prominent citizens 
and army officers with heroic records, gracefully par- 
ticipated, or proudly served as starters and judges. 

The festivities incident to the birth of new Washing- 
ton were concluded at the old Corcoran Gallery of Art 
by President and Mrs. Grant receiving the high offi- 
cials, prominent visitors, and representative local 
citizens. 

This was the last important function in which Mr. 
Emery participated as Mayor. The close of his admin- 

40 Councils, 2S9. 

41 Councils, 329. 
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istration was near; the long-talked-of change from 
Municipal to Territorial government, details of which 
had been worked out by a committee of reformers, had 
been decided on and became so, in fact, by the passage, 
February 21, 1871, of the act to provide a Territorial 
form of government for the District of Columbia. 
This act repealed the charters of the cities of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown to take effect June 1, 1871. 

The act as passed, according to a statement made at 
the time by Mr. Emery, was not the law promised. He 
said the people, who should have the controlling power, 
were completely ignored and not allowed to choose a 
single member of the Common Council or of the Board 
of Public Works. 

*^If the people of the District of Columbia are not 
capable of self-government," said he, *^ popular gov- 
ernment will be considered a failure at the Nation's 
Capital. I am not ready to make such an admission, 
we do not wish to be held responsible for misgovern- 
ment which we cannot correct. It would be better to 
have Commissioners at once." 

In concluding he said: **I trust that our Governor 
(Henry D. Cooke) will be highly successful in his ad- 
ministration and we shall do all we can to make it a 
success. ' ' 

When elected Mayor, Mr. Emery lived at 621 F 
Street.*^ Later General W. T. Sherman moving to St. 
Louis, Mr Emery purchased his residence, No. 207 I 
Street. This house, and the one adjoining it. No. 205, 

*2 Mr. Emery was twice married. His first wife was Juliet Day 
Weston, of Virginia. His second wife was Mary Kittridge Hazeltine, of 
Pembroke, N. H. Two daughters by the second wife survive — Mrs. 
William V. Cox and Mrs. William M. Hannay, both of Washington. He 
left four grandchildren — Mrs. Ruth Emery Laird, of Norfolk; Emery 
CJox, of Newport News, Va.; Miss Hazel Van Zandt Cox and Theodore 
Sullivan Cox. 
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was the home of General U. S. Grant when elected 
President of the United States. 

**At the close of his splendid administration," said 
the Honorable Simon Wolf, "Mayor Emery was as 
popular as he was at its commencement Manly, prac- 
tical, industrious, honest, fair, helpful, successful, the 
redemption of Washington in 1870 is the anthem of his 
praise. . . . Looking to the future, 

**God save our noble city 
God save the Nation's home." 

During the remaining thirty years of his useful life 
Mr. Emerv was as devoted to the interests of the Na- 
tional Capital as when Alderman from the Fourth 
Ward or Mayor of the city. He believed in the people 
of Washington and home-rule. To him taxation in 
America meant representation, the District of Colum- 
bia being no exception. 

He knew every President from William Henry Har- 
rison to William McKinley, several of them, especially 
President MoKinlev, sendins: for Mr. Emerv to con- 
suit on the aflfairs of the Nation's Capital. 

Constantly identified with all the more important 
movements for civic betterment and beautification of 
Washington and the promotion of its business, edu- 
cational, religious and charitable activities, there is no 
part of the city that does not suggest his presence. 

For a quarter of a century Mr. Emery was president 
of the Second National Bank. He served as president 
of the Franklin Insurance Company, the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, which, in 1854, he helped to or- 
ganize and was its first treasurer. 

He was president of the Washington Market Com- 
pany, one of the organizers and first treasurer of the 
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Metropolitan Street Rail Boad Company and a director 
in the Electric Light Company. 

He helped to organize both the National Savings and 
Trust Company and the American Security and Trust 
Company and was a director in each of these institu- 
tions. 

He was one of seven persons who organized the 
Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church; chairman 
of its building committee; a liberal contributor and, for 
thirty-two years, president of its board of trustees. 
His associate trustees were General Grant, Chief Jus- 
tice Chase, Samuel Norment, Samuel Fowler, Francis 
A. Lutz, Dr. F. Howard, Thomas L. Tulloch and David 
A. Burr. 

Mr. Emery was one of the founders of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, in Washington; Trustee 
of Dickinson College; President, Board of Trustees of 
Public Schools of Washington ; Regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; Treasurer of the American Uni- 
versity; President of the Night Lodging House Asso- 
ciation and, for many years, treasurer of the Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

My 'thanks are due to Doctor William Tindall and 
many of the older citizens of the District of Columbia 
for information and suggestions. 

In summarizing Mr. Emery's life, I repeat what I 
said at the dedication of the Emery Public School, that 
the name of Matthew G. Emery stands for everything 
honorable; a mayor chosen for his rugged virtues; a 
citizen above reproach, a friend whose life bore witness 
that God has a kingdom among men. 
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Appendix A. 

Members of Company ''B" {Captain Matthew O. Emery), 
5th Regiment District of Columbia Militia, 1861 

Adams, Thomas N 546 *'M'' Street 

Anderson, James 386 9th Street 

Ames, E. E 414 9th Street 

Armor, Charles 320 9th Street 

Armor, George 320 9th Street 

Arthur, David 410' 9th Street 

Baird, Robert 1 244 9th Street 

Baker, John 232 9th Street 

Barnes, V 480 **!'' Street 

Bartlet, James 476 ''!'' Street 

Baxter, M. C 467 ''I'' Street 

Benson, Joseph 265 8th Street 

Binder, William **0'' bet. 8th and 9th 

Bladen, William 223 8th Street 

Bond, Isaac 173 8th Street 

Bond, Thomas 410 9th Street 

Brand, J. C 263 8th Street 

Brooks, Mr 467 ''I" Street 

Brown, Charles 177 8th Street 

Brown, Jos. T 346 9th Street 

Bnu'o, Thomas 477 *'!'' Street 

Bush, Francis 531 **L'' Street 

Cain, John 558 '*M" Street 

Caynor, Oeorpo 166 9th Street 

Chronister. Mr 469 **!'' Street 

Cook, Tra 335 8th Street 

Cook, Oeorpe 335 8th Street 

Clements, Edmund 333 8th Street 

Collins, John F 271 8th Street 

Coon, 319 8th Street 

Connell, Robert Cor. **Q'' and 9th 

Cooney, P. IT 253 8th Street 

Cooper, George 238 9th Street 

Crawford, Chas. A 181 8th Street 
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Crib, Frank 560 **M'' Street 

Crosby, J. B 271 8th Street 

Crown, Joseph 191 8th Street 

Cudder, B. F 270 9th Street 

Cyphers, Alpheus 267 8th Street 

Darden, Dennis 332 9th Street 

Darden, F 332 9th Street 

Darden, T 332 9th Street 

Day, Samuel 272 8th Street 

DeBois, Michael 547 '*M'' Street 

Dice, Christopher N. bet. 8th and 9th 

Dice, (Jeorge N. bet. 8th and 9th 

Dice, Wm. H N. bet. 8th and 9th 

Donaldson, John W Cor. **R'' and 9th 

Douglas, W. J 200 9th Street 

Duvall, J. W 530 **L'' Street 

Duvall, John W 274 9th Street 

Duvall, Samuel 274 9th Street 

DuflPy, 0. E 313 8th Street 

Eastman, Noonan 287 8th Street 

EUiot, Mr 469 *'I'' Street 

Emmel, Mr 319 8th Street 

English, Wesley 274 9th Street 

Evans, Edward J 252 9th Street 

Evans, John 252 9th Street 

Fague, Samuel 396 9th Street 

FeU, V 268 9th Street 

Felt, D. N 388 9th Street 

Ferguson, John F 251 8th Street 

Finney, W. G 414 9th Street 

Flenner, Wm. C 477 'T' Street 

Forney, D. Carpenter 344 9th Street 

Fort, J. B 328 9th Street 

Frazier, Amos 246 9th Street 

Freeman, Benj 374 9th Street 

French, Mr 376 9th Street 

Ga^enheimer, L. G 467 **I" Street 

Gattrell, John 267 8th Street 
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Gault, Iris 380 9th Street 

Gault, J. L 380 9th Street 

Geary, Michael 258 9th Street 

GeorgUl, Julius N. bet 8th and 9th 

Gittings, B. F 477 **I" Street 

Goddard, Soloman ''R" near 9th Street 

Goods, W. H 281 8th Street 

Goodwin, Robert Cor. **Q" and 9th 

Greene, Joseph D 4 *'K" Street 

Greer, Charles E 562 **M'' Street 

Greer, John R 562 *'M" Street 

Greer, Theodore 562 **M'' Street 

Hageman, Lewis 394 9th Street 

Hardin, Edward A 267 8th Street 

Harrington, Timothy Cor. 8th and **0" 

Haughton, R. E 406 9th Street 

Heck, John 185 8th Street 

Heinge, Edward 175 8th Street 

Heinge, Oto 175 8th Street 

Helpstein, August 175 8th Street 

Henry, Mr 469 **M'' Street 

Heoman, Henr>^ 319 8th Street 

Herbert, Samuel M 316 9th Street 

Hewit, Robert 560 '*M'' Street 

Hodgkin, T. S 394 9th Street 

Hodgson, John E Cor. 8th and **N" 

Hood, Southerleed 358 9th Street 

Hough, Charles P 282 9th Street 

Houx, William 390 9th Street 

Hyde, James E 287 8th Street 

Hyde, Philip L 287 8th Street 

Hyde, Richard L 287 8th Street 

Jackson, George 330 9th Street 

Jarboe, Cypriana 163 8th Street 

Jingles, Alfred 191 8th Street 

Johnson, Albert 304 9th Street 

Johnson, Thomas 325 8th Street 

Johnson, Simeon 325 8th Street 



V 
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Johnson, William 325 8th Street 

Jordan, James 550 **M'' Street 

Kaeser, John 288 9th Street 

Keefer, Wm. F 408 9th Street 

Keyworth, John 266 9th Street 

King, Richard 297 8th Street 

King, Daniel , 166 9th Street 

Kinsley, Henry .531 **L" Street 

Knapp, James K 267 8th Street 

Kolipinski, Lewis 227 8th Street 

Lake, W. A 412 9th Street 

Lamer, Gideon W 306 9th Street 

Leach, Abner 470 *'I" Street 

Leake, J. R 248 9th Street 

Lease, Ezra 279 8th Street 

Lemon, Chas., Jr 324 9th Street 

Leonard, Alex 346 9th Street 

Lewis, David . : 250 9th Street 

Lewis, James 250 9th Street 

Lewis, Thomas D **0'' bet. 8th and 9th 

Lightwest, Henry 400 9th Street 

Lombard, James T. J 171 8th Street 

Longley, A. T 246 9th Street 

Love, Charles 210 9th Street 

Love, John L 210 9th Street 

Love, W. H 248 9th Street 

Luther, Daniel 309 8th Street 

Lyon, Jacob 320 9th Street 

Maguire, J. F 540 **L'' Street 

Maher, George 250 9th Street 

Mallard, E. C 309 8th Street 

Manit, Lewis 547 **M'' Street 

Marquette, Mr 469 **I'' Street 

Martin, George '. 175 8th Street 

Mason, John 317 8th Street 

Maxwell, Albert 556 *'M'' Street 

Maxwell, Mr 198 9th Street 

McCarty, John Cor. 8th and *'C Sts. 

5 
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MeCrackeii, James Cor. "Q" and 9tli 

McDuell, John L 277 8th Street 

McDowell, Joaepli 534 "L" Street 

MeGill, Edward 302 9th Street 

McLean, James L 267 8th Street 

McMurray, Hobert 248 9th Street 

Medford, Chaa 208 9th Street 

Middleton, Robt. S 342 9th Street 

Mintine, Lewis 295 8th Street 

MitcheU, Frederic 202 9th Street 

MitcheU, George C. B 300 9th Street 

Mont^raery, George 10 "K" Street 

Montgomery, Lieutenant Kichard . . . 469 "I" Street 

Mooney, Mr 10 "K" Street 

Moore, George 280 9th Street 

Moore, Richard 194 9th Street 

Moore, Silas H 355 8th Street 

Moore, W. B 255 8th Street 

Moore, William 534 "L" Street 

Neal, Wm 374 9th Street 

Noyes, Mr. 265 8th Street 

Nugent, G Cor. "S" and 9th 

Ott, Wm 302 9th Street 

CBrian, J. B 372 9th Street 

Paletti, John 225 8th Street 

Parke, J. M 259 8th Street 

Pennyman, Jas 374 9th Street 

Perry, John H 388 9th Street 

Phelps, John P. D 346 9th Street 

Philips, Cornelius 260 9th Street 

Philips, Samael 260 9th Street 

Philips, R. H 260 9th Street 

Potts, James T. 308 9th Street 

Reed, Mr 374 9th Street 

RemgusB, A 229 8th Street 

Ribnitzky, Mr 689 8th Street 

Hitter, 0. D 210 9th Street 

Roche, Edwin W 534 "L" Street 
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Roche, Thomas E 534 ''L'' Street 

Rupp, Frederic "C bet. 8th and 9th 

Russell, S. B 259 8th Street 

Saflfell, John T 290 9th Street 

Saflfell, Richard 229 8th Street 

Sageritz, Jos 290 9th Street 

Sample, J. A 414 9th Street 

Schenck, George 169 8th Street 

Scofield, John D 191 8th Street 

Scrivner, A. B 472 **I'' Street 

Scrivner, J. B 472 **I'' Street 

Scrivner, Thomas 378 9th Street 

Sharretts, G. E. W. 261 8th Street 

Sheckells, Jas. T 166 9th Street 

Shoemaker, Thomas E 172 9th Street 

Smart, Thomas C 270 9th Street 

Smith, Mr 319 8th Street 

Smith, Adison M 262 9th Street 

Steinberger, Frederic 278 9th Street 

Steward, Leonard W 290 9th Street 

Stewart, Daniel '*R'' bet. 8th and 9th 

Stewart, John *'R'' bet. 8th and 9th 

Stewart, Wm *'R'' bet. 8th and 9th 

Sturgis, Thadeus S 312 9th Street 

Sullivan, Wm **R'' bet. 8th and 9th 

Swallows, Benj 250 9th Street 

Sweeney, W. H 359 8th Street 

Syman, J. B 384 9th Street 

Taft, George D 314 9th Street 

Taylor, Jerome 533 ''L'' Street 

Taylor, Joseph 301 8th Street 

Taylor, Samuel W 533 ''L'' Street 

Tarrisce, G. C 309 8th Street 

Thompson, J. B 183 8th Street 

Thompson, James 183 8th Street 

Thom, J 364 9th Street 

Tippett, Mr 198 9th Street 

Towers, Samuel 12 *'K" Street 
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Towers, Walter L 16 '*K'' Street 

Towers, W. H 16 *'K'' Street 

Towles, GUbert B 490 ''H'' Street 

Towles, James 490 '*H'' Street 

Tucker, John 357 8th Street 

Turn, S. T 9th bet. ''P'' and '*Q" 

Turner, William 185 8th Street 

Umhow, John 165 8th Street 

Wall, Daniel R 338 9th Street 

Walter, Henry 227 8th Street 

Waters, Chas. R 195 8th Street 

Wheat, Julius 232 9th Street 

Williams, S. S 269 8th Street 

Wineberger, Wm 477 '*!'' Street 

Woodruff, E. B '. ... 494 **H'' Street 

Wall, S. S 256 9th Street 

Young, W. A 272 9th Street 

Appendix B. 

The President op the United States op America. 

To all icho shall see these Presents, Oreeting: 

Know ye, That reposing special trust and confidence in the 
patriotism, valor, fidelity, and abilities of M. G. Emery I do 
by these presents appoint him Captain of Infantry in the 5th 
Regiment 3rd Brigade of the MILITIA OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA : He is therefore carefully and diligently to 
discharge the duty of Captain in leading, ordering, and exer- 
cising the Militia of said District, and in performing all the 
duties appertaining to his office as Captain. And he is to ob- 
serve and follow all such orders and directions, from time to 
time, as he shall receive from the President of the United 
States of America, for the time being, or other superior oflScers 
set over him, according to the laws for regulating and disci- 
plining the Militia of said District. And I do strictly charge 
and require all officers and soldiers under his command to be 
obedient to his orders. This commission to continue in force 
during the pleasure of the President of the United States for 
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the time being, and to date from the fourteenth day of May, 
1861. 

Given under my hand, at the City of Washington, 
this sixteenth day of May, in the year of Our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one and in the 
eighty-fifth year of the Independence of the said 
States. 

(Signed) Abraham Lincoln. 

Seal By the Presk^ent op the United States 

OF America : 

(Signed) Simon Cameron, 
Secretary of War, 

Appendix C. 

In tendering the free use of the Emery Building to 
the Forty-ninth Encampment, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, September 27, 1915, Mr. Cox said : 

Mr. Chairman: I am requested by the family of the late 
Matthew Gault Emery to say that it gives them genuine pleas- 
ure to tender to the Grand Army of the Republic the free use 
of this immense building, at the foot of the Capitol, for the 
purposes of the 49th Encampment. 

This tender is made by the daughters of Mr. Emery (Mrs. S. 
S. Henkle," Mrs. W. V. Cox, and Mrs. W. M. Hannay) in 
memory of their father, and as a tribute of their appreciation 
to the members of Company B, 5th Regiment 3rd Brigade 
Militia of the District of Columbia and other patriotic citi- 
zens of the District, who in the hour of peril early in 1861, be- 
fore the arrival of the troops from the North, volunteered 
and were largely instrumental in saving the Nation 's Capital 
to the Union. Like their ancestors in 76, they served without 
pay, rations or clothing, the government supplying them only 
with arms and ammunition. Their task was diflScult and ex- 
tremely trying, for sentiment in Washington was aggressively 
divided on sectional lines, neighbor differing with neighbor, 

^sMrs. Henkle died December 26, 1915. 
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the same house often being hopelessly divided against itself. 

These volunteers, the protectors of the Capital in 61, realiz- 
ing that the safety of Washington depended on them, under 
that splendid organizer, General Charles P. Stone, performed 
their duties like veterans. These men were on duty when 
Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated, they guarded the public 
buildings, bridges, railroads and other approaches to Wash- 
ington ; with a few regulars and marines protected the Treas- 
ury, the archives and property of the City and Nation. For 
days they were at the front, no Union troops being between 
them and the enemy. These unthanked Minutemen of 1861, 
are entitled to credit and appreciation, for they made it pos- 
sible for the Government to live. These unrecognized heroes 
should be recognized and the services they rendered should be 
recorded in granite and bronze. 

We hope this encampment will give places of honor to the 
few who live and pay a proper tribute to the dead, and now 
Mr. Chairman (William F. Gude) I formally turn over to you 
the Emery Building for the purposes of the 49th Encamp- 
ment, Grand Army of the Republic. 

Appendix D. 

List op Officers op the Corporation, for the Year Ending 

June 1, 1871. 

Sixty-eighth Council. 

Mayor. — Matthew G. Emery. 
Clerk to Mayor. — Maurice Pechin. 
Register. — John F. Cook (Colored). 
Assistant Register. — J. E. Doughty. 
Clerk to Register. — John F. Clark. 
Collector. — Frederick A. Boswell. 
Auditor. — John C. McKelden. 
Clerk to Auditor. — J. S. Crocker, Jr. 
Co))iptroller. — Henry M. Whittlesey. 
Book-keeper. — J. T. Petty. 
Tax Clerk. — William Morgan. 
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Clerks to Comptroller. — Samuel Ourand, Q. W. Lamer. 

Surveyor, — Patrick H. Donegan. 

Superintendent and Inspector of Carriageways, Sewers, etc. — 

William Forsyth. 
Attorney for Corporation, — Enoch Totten. 
Messenger to Mayor and Register, — Charies H. Jones. 
Janitor. — William Bradford. 
Night Watchman, — John Burns. 
Board of Aldermen, — 

First Ward: D. M. Davis, Carter A. Stewart (Colored). 

Second Ward: John S. Crocker (President), W. H. Chase. 

Third Ward : A. R. Shepherd, T. C. Connolly. 

Fourth Ward: W. W. Moore, Jacob H. Crossman. 

Fifth Ward : George F. Gulick, Wm. H. Slater. 

Sixth Ward: Donald McCathran, Chas. Champion (Vice 
Pres.). 

Seventh Ward: L. 6. Hine, Sidney S. Baker. 
Secretary. — Charles L. Hulse. 
Messenger. — Francis Over (Colored). 
Board of Common Council. — 

First Ward: E. E. Brooke, J. F. Murray, W. A. Freeman 
(Colored). 

Second Ward: A. F. Moulden, H. H. Piper (Colored), 
Gteorge Burgess. 

Third Ward : W. H. Pope, R. C. Lewis, Geo. Wilner. 

Fourth Ward: S. P. Robertson, Jno. O'Donoughue, Benj. 
M. McCoy (Colored). 

Fifth Ward: Chas. H. Holden (President), G. T. Bassett, 
Thos. A. Gant (Colored). 

Sixth Ward: Clarence M. Barton, B. F. Palmer, F. D. 
Gaines (Colored). 

Seventh Ward: Wm. R. Hunt, Anthony Bowen (Colored), 
Thos. Carraher. 
Secretary, — Arthur Shepherd. 
Messenger, — John Truman. 
Board of Police, — ^Matthew G. Emery, ex-oflBcio, Mayor of 

Washington, Henry M. Sweeney, ex-oflBcio, Mayor of 

Georgetown, Dr. Charles H. Cragin, D. F. Hamlink, A. 
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DeVere Burr, William H. Chase, William J. Murtagh. 
Major of Police. — ^A. C. Richards. 
Board of Health. — 

First Ward : Dr. Wm. Lee, Jas. P. Tustin. 

Second Ward : Dr. D. W. Bliss, H. A. Willard. 

Third Ward : Dr. Ford Thompson, J. C. Harkness. 

Fourth Ward : Dr. J. M. Toner, W. Lord. 

Fifth Ward : Dr. C. M. Ford, Wm. F. Wallace. 

Sixth Ward : Dr. S. A. H. McKim, John W. Thompson. 

Seventh Ward : Dr. G. P. Fenwick, R. A. Bacon. 
Secretary. — ^Dr. F. M. Stringfield. 
Physicians to the Poor. — 

First Ward : C. H. Hines. 

Second Ward : R. Howard. 

Third Ward: H. A. Duncanson. 

Fourth Ward: Wm. L. Nailor. 

Fifth Ward : A. E. Johnson. 

Sixth Ward : E. A. Adams. 

Seventh Ward : James Record. 
Apothecaries to Furnish Medicine to the Poor. — 

First Ward: E. L. Ridgely. 

Second Ward : W. H. Daw. 

Third Ward : J. R. Cassin. 

Fourth Ward : D. P. Hickling. 

Fourth Ward : J. S. Lovejoy. 

Fifth Ward : R. B. Ferguson. 

Sixth Ward: K. C. Lineaweaver. 

Seventh Ward : E. V. B. Boswell. 
Schools. — 

Superintendent : J. 0. Wilson. 

Secretary: A. P. Fardon. 

Treasurer: J. C. Proctor. 

Trustees : 
First Ward : 0. K. Harris, A. Hart, F. D. Stuart. 
Second Ward : Wm. R. Woodward, Geo. F. McLellan, R. 

M. Hall. 
Third Ward : E. F. French, J. C. Dulin, Thos. B. Marche. 
Fourth Ward : B. F. Lloyd, E. Champlin, W. J. Stephen- 
son. 
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Fire Department'. — 

Chief Engineer: George Holmes. 

Secretary: Joseph Fletcher. 

Commissioners: F. A. Boswell, Geo. W. Goodall, Joseph L. 

Venable, E. A. Watson. 
Superintendent Fire- Alarm Telegraph : J. H. Larcombe. 
Operators : H. H. Bishop, H. R. Miles. 
Commissioners of Improvements: 

First Ward : Hiram Brown. 

Second Ward : David Fisher. 

Third Ward : Benedict Hutchins. 

Fourth Ward : Geo. Follansbee. 

Fifth Ward : A. W. Eaton. 

Sixth Ward : Frederick Fritz. 

Seventh Ward : Jas. B. Cramer. 
Assessors: 

First Ward : James Kelly. 

Second Ward : Kaspar Keller. 

Third Ward : Wm. B. Downing. 

Fourth Ward : Martin Cronin. 

Fifth Ward : J. W. Mead. 

Sixth Ward : S. S. Riley. 

Seventh Ward : Peter Hepburn. 
Washington Asylum. — 
Intendant : Joseph F. Hodgson. 
Commissioners : Peter F. Bacon, S. N. Hilton, Samuel Nor- 

ment. 
Physician: Dr. J. F. Hartigan. 
Resident Student: John Speed McLean. 
Markets, — 

Clerks of Market: 

Center Market: Geo. W. Hatton (Colored), Joseph Car- 
ter, Asst. 

Western Market: Alfred Day (Colored). 

Northern Market : Jas. A. Williams. 

Eastern Market: W. A. Hughes. 
Commissioners : 

Center Market : J. A. Cushing, Patrick Crowley. 
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Western Market: J. F. Gleason, Cornelius Clark (Col- 
ored). 
Northern Market: V. Harbaugh, N. Sardo, J. Scrivener. 
Eastern Market: Geo. Ballinger, Basil Brown (Colored). 

Sealer of Weights and Measures: Stephen Prentiss. 

Inspector of Flour, etc. : B. F. Crabbs. 
Water Department, — 

Water Registrar: John H. Crane. 

Tapper of Water Mains: Henry Larman. 

Commissioners of Water Board : John W. Thompson, J. H. 
Semmes, C. S. Noyes, Q. W. Linville. 
Wood and Coal Measurers. — 

Rock Creek District : A. McKenna. 

First Canal District : Matthew Somers. 

Anacostia District: J. C. Wall. 

Potomac District : E. B. Hughes. 
Harbor Master. — A. Watson. 
Commissioners Western Burial Ground. — Joseph Burrows, 

Wm. Graham, R. W. Brown. 
Commissioners Eastern Burial Ground. — Richard Rothwell, 

Jr., H. C. Shoals. 
Sexton. — J. C. Brawner. 
Inspectors and Measurers of Lumber. — Thos. H. Barron, E. 

L. Harbaugh, J. G. Robinson, S. Richardson, D. A. Fisher 

(Resigned). 
Measurers of Grain and Bran. — M. M. Wheelock, Joseph A. 

Killian. 
Superintendent of Lamplighters. — ^William H. Bailey. 
Lamplight ers.-rJohn M. Washington, Geo. Dayspring, R. 

Armstead, John W. Shorter, James E. Davis, John W. Har- 
rison, W. Davis, John W. Hunter, Wm. H. Parker, Julius 

Warren, David Dixon, B. F. Kline, Jas. Rollins, G. A. 

Simonds, A. Weems, Geo. Lawson, Wm. Price, Charles M. 

Marshall, W. D. Tabler, Geo. F. Dunn, Frank Germon. 
Superintendents of Sweeps. — 

First, Second, and Third Wards : Henry Clay. 

Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Wards: Alex Swagart 
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In preparing this paper I have consulted— 

The Emery Family. Descendants of John and Anthony 
Emery, 1590-1890. Rev. Rufus Emery. Salem, Mass., 
1890. 

New Hampshire Census, 1773. 

New England Genealogical Register. 

New Hampshire State Papers and Revolutionary Rolls. 

Adjutant Generars Reports. New Hampshire. 

New Hampshire Town Papers. 

Merrimac County (N. H.) History. 

McClintock's History of New Hampshire. 

Carter and Fowler's History of Pembroke, N. H. 

Journals and Proceedings of the Fifty-third, Fifty-fourth, 
Sixty-seventh, and Sixty-eighth Councils of the Municipal 
Gtovernment of Washington, D. C. — in printed and manu- 
script form. 

Origin and Government of the District of Columbia. Wil- 
liam Tindall. 

A History of the National Capital. W. B. Bryan. 

National Capital Centennial, 1900. 

Records of the Columbia Historical Society. 

Laws, Reports and Documents relating to the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Reports, Public Schools, Washington and District of Columbia. 

History of the Washington National Monument and National 
Monument Society. 

Various local histories and guides to Washington. 

Removal of the Capital to the Mississippi Valley. L. U. 
Reavis. 

Correspondence and Private Papers of M. G. Emery. 

Files of The National Intelligencer, The Evening Star, The 
National Republican, The Washington Chronicle, The Sun- 
day Herald, The Sunday Gazette, and other Washington 
newspapers. 



THE PRESIDENTS AND THE NATIONAL 

CAPITAL. 

By THEODORE W. NOTES. 
(Read before the Society, March 21, 1916.) 

As the scientist reconstructs a prehistoric animal on 
the basis of the discovery of a few scattered bones, so 
one may deduce, with more or less accuracy, the gen- 
eral course of the capital 's history from the references 
to it in the messages of successive Presidents. A com- 
posite view of these presidential thoughts concerning 
the capital pictures in miniature the achievements and 
hardships, the hopes and fears of the nation's city. 

All the early Presidents were in touch with the cap- 
ital community and interested in its welfare. George 
Washington's personal interest in it was notable and 
conspicuous. The Federal city was as **the apple of 
his eye." John Adams's wish, suggested in the first 
presidential message delivered in the new National 
Capital, that Washington had lived to see the city as 
the seat of government, has met and will meet the sym- 
pathetic and assenting response of all Americans. 

It was an old custom of the local legislature of the 
citv formallv to thank each President at the close of 
his term for what he had done for the capital, and of 
the retiring President to make personal and often com- 
plimentary response. Among these replies of record 
are those made by Madison, Jackson and Fillmore. 

President James Madison said on his retirement, 
March 4, 1817 : 

**I am much indebted to the citizens of Washington, in 
whose behalf you speak, for the expressions of regard and re- 

60 
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spect addressed to me. These sentiments are the more valu- 
able to me, as my long residence among them has made me 
well acquainted with their many titles to my esteem, at the 
same time that it has enabled them to mark more particularly 
the course of my public and personal conduct. Their par- 
tiality has greatly overrated both. But they do no more than 
justice to my honest zeal in the service of my country, and to 
my friendly dispositions toward this city and its inhabitants. 
I have ever regarded the selection for the national metropolis, 
made by its great founder, as propitious to the national wel- 
fare ; and, although I could not rival my immediate predeces- 
sor, in the aidjs he afforded, I was not less sincere in my de- 
sires for its growth and improvement. The ultimate good 
flowing from the disaster whicli at a moment clouded its pros- 
pects [its partial burning by the British in 1814] is a grati- 
fying compensation to those on whom it fell, and is among 
the proofs of that spirit in the American people, as a free 
people, which, rising above adverse events, and even convert- 
ing them into sources of advantage, is the true safeguard 
against dangers of every sort. On the point of a final de- 
parture from Washington, I pray its citizens to be assured that 
every expression of their kindness will be held in lively re- 
membrance, with cordial wishes for their collective prosperity 
and individual happiness.'* 

On President Jackson's retirement the municipal 
authorities in their address thanked him for the interest 
he had always manifested in the affairs of the city and 
expressed their earnest hopes that in his retirement 
to private life he might live to enjoy many years of 
uninterrupted happiness in the repose so necessary and 
so desirable after his long service in the various 
perilous, responsible and honorable employments which 
had been confided to him by the American people. 

Jackson replied that he deserved their thanks rather 
for what he had intended to do than for what he had 
done; nothing could be more gratifying to him than 
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this mark of respect ; he reciprocated their kind feeling 
and presented to the citizens of Washington through 
them his best regards and prayers for their happiness 
both here and hereafter. He then bade them an affec- 
tionate farewell. 

President Fillmore, in his response to the city coun- 
cils, said that he could not take his departure from their 
delightful city, where he had always been treated with 
so much kindness and consideration, without feeling a 
pang of regret at the severance of so many social ties 
which had been to him a source of unalloyed happiness. 

As late as Buchanan 's term the municipal authorities 
took their formal farewell of the President. If Lincoln 
had lived his pithy, pointed response to the address of 
the city fathers on his retirement would doubtless have 
been a classic. He had formed the habit of delivering 
the weightiest national utterances in the course of brief 
familiar replies to addresses by the city's mayor or to 
serenading citizens. For example, when he first came 
to Washington, in response to an address of the mayor 
and a day later in reply to a serenade he uttered his 
few historic words of earnest reassurance and appeal 
to the distrustful and rebellious south, words full of 
pathos and moving power. And at the end, after Lee's 
surrender, when he was serenaded at the White House, 
in response to calls for a speech he suggested that we 
had fairly captured the tune of ** Dixie'' and asked the 
band to play it. (See StaVy April 10, 1865.) 

Presidents of later date may not have mingled so in- 
timately with the community. They may not have held 
the people of the city personally in the same regard, 
but they have on the whole been considerate and help- 
ful, many of them much more practically helpful than 
some of their predecessors of the early days. 

Since the adoption of the present form of govern- 
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ment, under which the Commissioners have in effect 
authority to report every year to Congress, opportunity 
is given for Presidents to shift the responsibility for 
making local recommendations entirely upon the Com- 
missioners. This opportunity has not, however, been 
seized. In most instances the President has helpfully 
backed the Commissioners in their most important 
recommendations or in some special projects which he 
himself has favored. 

Every predecessor of President Wilson has in a mes- 
sage to Congress indicated his interest in and expressed 
some thought concerning the nation's city. Let us 
imagine the faces of the Presidents to pass in succes- 
sion before us as in a moving picture film— some 
familiar, some strange— all smooth shaven ^* before the 
war'* except for rudimentary side whiskers in some 
portraitures of John Quincy Adams, and all bearded or 
mustached since Lincoln's time except Johnson, Mc- 
Kinley and Wilson. And as the Presidents pass before 
our eyes let us imagine each as expressing in turn a 
sentiment concerning the capital, which shall be the 
essence of his representations on this subject in his 
messages to Congress. 

George Washington. 

The first President did much, wrote many letters, but 
said little in his formal messages to Congress in rela- 
tion to the city which he created and which was named 
after him. In his third annual address, October 25, 
1791, he declares that the district of ten-miles-square 
for the permanent seat of government has been fixed 
and announced by proclamation. 

**A city has also been laid out . . . and as there is a pros- 
pect, favored by the rate of sales which have already taken 
place, of ample funds for carrying on the necessary public 
buildings there is every expectation of their due progress." 
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In a letter to Congress, January 8, 1796, he announces 
that he has accepted * * the grants of money and of land ' ' 
in connection with the permanent seat of government 
and says: 

**I have no doubt if the remaining resources are properly 
cherished so as to prevent the loss of property by hasty and 
numerous sales that all the buildings required for the accom- 
modation of the government of the United States may be com- 
pleted in season without aid from the federal Treasury.'' 

He proposes a national university at Washington. 

John Adams. 

In his fourth annual address, November 22, 1800, the 
first delivered in Washington, as the permanent seat 
of government, Adams congratulated Congress ^ * on the 
prospect of a residence not to be changed.'' 

**It is with you to consider whether the local powers over 
the District of Columbia, vested by the Constitution in the 
Congress of the United States, shall be immediately exercised. 
If in your opinion this important trust ought now to be exe- 
cuted you cannot fail while performing it to take into view the 
future probable situation of the territory for the happiness 
of which you are about to provide. You will consider it as 
the capital of a great nation, advancing with unexampled 
rapidity in arts, in commerce, in wealth and in population, 
and possessing in itself those energies and resources which 
if not thrown away or lamentably misdirected will secure to 
it a long course of prosperity and self-government.** 

In his reply to an address of the Senate, November 
26, 1800, he says : 

**It is my fervent prayer that in this city the foundations 
of wisdom may be always opened and the streams of eloquence 
forever flow. Here may the youth of this extensive country 
forever look up without disappointment not only to the monu- 
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ments and memorials of the dead, but to the example of the 
living in the members of Congress and officers of government, 
for finished models of all those virtues, graces, talents and ac- 
complishments which constitute the dignity of human nature 
and lay the only foundation for the prosperity or duration of 
empires. ' ' 

Probably the foundations of wisdom in accordance 
with the petition of President Adams have at the cap- 
ital been always opened ; certainly streams of eloquence 
here forever flow. And one has only to scrutinize and 
attentively consider ''the members of Congress and 
officers of government" who now grace t]ie nation's 
city to appreciate how thoroughly President Adams's 
fervent wish has been met that these officials should be 
to the nation's youth ''examples" and "finished models 
of all those virtues, graces, talents and accomplish- 
ments which constitute the dignity of human nature 
and lay the only foundation for the prosperity or dura- 
tion of empires." 

But while both branches of President Adams 's peti- 
tion—that for considerate legislation for Washington 
as "the capital of a great nation" and that for Congress 
to serve as a finished model of all the virtues and 
graces— are reasonably met by the national legislature 
in this year of our Lord, 1916, it is to be noted that for 
four fifths of a century members of Congress paid 
much more attention to the second than to the first peti- 
tion, woefully neglecting the capital's legislative needs 
and apparently assuming that the capital's privilege 
of profiting by the uplifting influence of their example 
constituted satisfaction in full of their constitutional 
obligation to the city. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

In his message to Congress, January 11, 1802, Jef- 
ferson protests against the hasty forced sale of the lots 

6 
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donated to the government. He recognizes "a residu- 
ary interest of the city*' in these lots, pointing out that 
if wisely handled they would not only meet the national 
requirements, but would * * insure a considerable surplus 
to the city to be employed for its improvement." He 
added: 

**If indulgence for the fund can be admitted they will prob- 
ably form a resource of great and permanent value, and their 
embarrassments have been produced only by overstrained 
exertion to provide accommodations for the government of the 

T'^ • ft 

Lnion. 

Like Washington, Jefferson was anxious that the heri- 
tage, so to speak, of the ward of the nation in gifts 
of land and money should not be wasted by its inju- 
dicious national guardian. Unfortunately, too little 
heed was paid to these admonitions, and the foundation 
was thereby laid for the evils subsequently imposed 
upon the District through national mishandling of its 
finances. 

Jefferson suggests also a national establishment for 
education founded on an endowment of lands. 

In his message, January 24, 1803, Jefferson records 
the fact that the marshal of the District of Columbia 
has, as directed by law, caused a jail to be built (in 
part) in the city of Washington, and reports that **tiie 
portion actually ooniplotod has rendered the situation 
of the iH^rsons continod tlioro much more comfortable 
and secure (lu'Ui it has Ihmm\ heretofore/^ The first 
nuinioipal improvenient wlnoh tignres in a President's 
message is thus the jail 

Jamf.s Mvmsox, 

Madison advocated forcibly and ropoatcilly George 
Washington's projivt. itulorsi^l by JetTerson, of a na- 
tional university at the capital, **the expense of 
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which/' he suggests, in 1810, ** might be defrayed or 
reimbursed out of the vacant grounds which have ac- 
crued to the nation within those limits. '* In 1815 he 
said: 

**Such an institution claims the patronage of Congress as 
a monument of their solicitude for the advancement of knowl- 
edge, without which the blessings of liberty cannot be fully 
enjoyed or long preserved; as a model instructive in the for- 
mation of other seminaries; as a nursery of enlightened pre- 
ceptors, and as a central resort of youth and genius from every 
part of the country, diffusing on their return examples of 
those national feelings, those liberal sentiments and those con- 
genial manners which contribute cement to our Union and 
strength to the great political fabric of which that is the foun- 
dation." 

Madison's views concerning the political status of the 
District are set forth in the Federalist, but are not re- 
peated in his messages. 

James Monroe. 

In his first message (1817) Monroe called attention 
to the unfinished condition of the Capitol and other 
public buildings and said : 

**The time seems to have arrived when this subject may be 
deemed worthy the attention of Congress on a scale adequate 
to national purposes. . . . Most nations have taken an in- 
terest and a pride in the improvement and ornament of their 
metropolis, and none were more conspicuous in this respect 
than the ancient republics. The policy which dictated the 
establishment of a permanent residence for the National Gov- 
ernment and the spirit in which it was commenced and has 
been prosecuted show that such improvement was thought 
worthy the attention of this nation. ' ' 

Monroe not only vigorously advocated the material 
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development and adornment of the city and rebuked 
neglect of the capital and the lack of national sentiment 
and national pride which caused it, but he also gave 
sympathetic consideration to the political disability of 
the people of Washington, and to the status of the men 
of the city. 

After eighteen years of life the subject of govern- 
ment in the District became the text of presidential 
recomtmendation. In his second annual message, No- 
vember 16, 1818, Monroe says : 

**The situation of this District, it is thought, requires the 
attention of Congress. By the Constitution the power of leg- 
islation is exclusively vested in the Congress of the United 
States. In the exercise of this power, in which the people 
have no participation, Congress legislates in all cases directly 
on the local concerns of the District. As this is a departure, 
for a special purpose, from the general principles of our sys- 
tem, it may merit consideration whether an arrangement 
better adapted to the principles of our government and to the 
particular interests of the people may. not be devised which 
will neither infringe the Constitution nor affect the object 
which the provision in question was intended to secure. The 
growing population, already considerable, and the increasing 
business of the District, which, it is believed, already inter- 
feres with the deliberations of Congress on great national 
concerns, furnish additional motives for recommending this 
subject to your consideration." 

Monroe touches, in his last as in his first message, on 
the improvement of the capital's material condition. 
In his eighth annual message, December 7, 1824, he 
says : 

**It is thought that attention is also due to the improve- 
ment of this city. The communication between the public 
buildings and in various other parts and the grounds around 
these buildings require it. It is presumed also that the com- 
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pletion of the canal from the Tiber to the Eastern branch 
would have a very salutary effect. Great exertions have been 
made and expenses incurred by the citizens in improvements 
of various kinds, but those which are suggested belong ex- 
clusively to the government, or are of a nature to require ex- 
penditures beyond their resources. The public lots which are 
still for sale would, it is not doubted, be more than adequate 
to these purposes.'' 

(Monroe, December 6, 1824, transmitted to the House 
a complete statement of the lots belonging to the 
United States which have been sold, etc., etc., and the 
purpose to which the money received therefor has been 
applied.) 

John Quincy Adams. 

Adams was personally interested in Washington on 
educational and scientific lines. In his first message 
(1825) he referred to Washington's earnest and re- 
peated recommendation of the establishment of a semi- 
nary of learning here, and said : 

**In surveying the city which has been honored with his 
name he would have seen the spot of earth which he had des- 
tined and bequeathed to the use and benefit of his country as 
the site for a university, still bare and barren/' 

He refers also to the proposed monument to Washing- 
ton in the capital, which had been ordered by Congress. 
In later messages he notes the beginning and comple- 
tion of a penitentiary here, and suggests suitable regu- 
lations for its government. 

Andrew Jackson. 

Jackson showed strong personal interest in Wash- 
ington—in the material improvement of the city; in 
the construction of a bridge across the Potomac; in 
recommending codification of its obsolete or obso- 
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lescent overlapping and contradictory laws; and in 
urging the extension of equitable political rights con- 
sistent with the Constitution. He alluded to these 
topics repeatedly in his messages. In his second an- 
nual message, December 6, 1830, he says : 

**Your attention is respectfully invited to the situation of 
the District of Columbia. Placed by the Constitution under 
the exclusive jurisdiction and control of Congress, this Dis- 
trict is certainly entitled to a much greater share of its con- 
sideration than it has yet received. There is a want of uni- 
formity in its laws, particularly in those of a penal character, 
which increases the expense of their administration and sub- 
jects the people to all the inconveniences which result from 
the operation of different codes in so small a territory. On 
different sides of the Potomac the same offense is punishable 
in unequal degrees, and the peculiarities of many of the early 
laws of Maryland and Virginia remain in force, notwithstand- 
ing their repugnance in some cases to the improvements which 
have superseded them in those states.'' 

Jackson was thus the first of the Presidents to call 
attention to the lack of uniformity in the capital's laws 
and, in fact, to suggest their codification. He made 
further reference to this subject in his third annual 
message, December 6, 1831. These early recommenda- 
tions suggest what has been attempted and in com- 
paratively recent years in part accomplished in codifi- 
cation of the District laws through the cooperation of 
the Board of Trade, the Bar Association and the local 
judges, and culminating in congressional enactment. 

Jackson was also the first of the Presidents to urge 
specifically representation of the District in Congress 
by an elected delegate, an experiment made later under 
the territorial form of government of the 70 's. He 
refers to this subject in his messages of 1830, 1831 and 
1835. 
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1830 — ** Besides a remedy for these evils which is loudly 
called for it is respectfully submitted whether a provision 
authorizing the election of a delegate to represent the wants 
of the citizens of this District on the floor of Congress is not 
due to them and to the character of our government. No por- 
tion of our citizens should be without a practical enjoyment 
of the principles of freedom, and there is none more impor- 
tant than that which cultivates a proper relation between the 
government and the governed. Imperfect as this must be in 
this case, yet it is believed that it would be greatly improved 
by representation in Congress with the same privileges that 
are allowed to the other territories of the United States." 
1831 — **I deem it my duty again to call your attention to the 
condition of the District of Columbia. It was doubtless wise 
in the framers of our Constitution to place the people of this 
District under the jurisdiction of the general government, but 
to accomplish the objects they had in view it is not necessary 
that this people should be deprived of all the privileges of 
self-government. Independently of the difficulty of inducing 
the representatives of distant states to turn their attention 
to projects of laws which are not of the highest interest to 
their constituents, they are not individually, nor in Congress 
collectively, well qualified to legislate over the local concerns 
of this District. Consequently its interests are much neg- 
lected and the people are almost afraid to present their griev- 
ances, lest a body in which they are not represented and which 
feels little sympathy in their local relations should in its at- 
tempt to make laws for them do more harm than good. Gov- 
erned by the laws of the states whence they were severed, the 
two shores of the Potomac within the ten miles square have 
different penal codes — not the present codes of Virginia and 
Maryland, but such as existed in those states at the time of 
the cession to the United States. As Congress will not form 
a new code, and as the people of the District cannot make one 
for themselves, they are virtually under two governments. Is 
it not just to allow them at least a delegate to Congress, if not 
a local legislature, to make laws for the District, subject to 
the approval or rejection of Congress? I earnestly recom- 
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mend the extension to them of every political right which 
their interests require and which may be compatible with the 
Constitution.'* 1835. — **I earnestly recommend the exten- 
sion of every political right to the citizens of this District 
which their true interests require, and which does not con- 
flict with the provisions of the Constitution. It is believed 
that the laws for the government of the District require re- 
visal and amendment, and that much good may be done by 
modifying the penal code so as to give uniformity to its pro- 
visions.*' 

In his messages of 1832, 1834 and 1836 Jackson 
showed his deep personal interest in the subject of a 
bridge across the Potomac river at Washington, which 
was built during his administration. 

During Jackson's administration the District went 
into bankruptcy financially and Congress came to its 
relief on the basis of Senator Southard's report and 
on the recommendation of President Jackson, who in 
his seventh annual message, December 7, 1835, said : 

**It is my duty to call the particular attention of Congress 
to the present condition of the District of Columbia. Prom 
whatever cause the great depression has arisen which now 
exists in the pecuniary concerns of this District, it is proper 
that its situation should be fully understood and such relief 
or remedies provided as are consistent with the powers of 
Congress. ' ' 

Martin Van Buren. 

Van Buren repeats Jackson's recommendations of 
wise and considerate treatment of the subject of laws 
for the District, calls attention to the lack of uniformity 
in these laws and urges a *^ liberal and even generous 
attention to the interests of the District and a thorough 
and careful revision of its local government." (First 
annual message, December 5, 1837.) 

There is also referred to in one of Van Buren 's mes- 
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sages the subject of '*a plan and estimate for the im- 
provement of Pennsylvania Avenue west of the Presi- 
dent's .square, and for the construction of a stone 
bridge across Rock creek, etc." 

William Henry Harrison. 

Harrison took up the question of the political status 
of the Washingtonian, referred to by Monroe and Van 
Buren and specifically treated by Jackson, and dis- 
cussed it sympathetically and earnestly. 

Inaugural address, March 4, 1841 : 

** Amongst the other duties of a delicate character which the 
President is called upon to perform is the supervision of the 
government of the territories of the United States. Those of 
them which are destined to become members of our great po- 
litical family are compensated by their rapid progress from 
infancy to manhood for the partial and temporary depriva- 
tion of their political rights. It is in this District only where 
American citizens are to be found who, under a settled policy, 
are deprived of many important political piivileges without 
any inspiring hope as to the future. Their only consolation 
under circumstances of such deprivation is that of the devoted 
exterior guards of the camp — that their sufferings secure tran- 
quility and safety within. Are there any of their country- 
men who would subject them to greater sacrifices, to any other 
humiliations than those essentially necessary to the security 
of the object for which they were thus separated from their 
fellow-citizens? Are their rights alone not to be guaranteed 
by the application of those great principles upon which all our 
constitutions are founded? We are told by the greatest ot 
British orators and statesmen that at the commencement of 
the war of the revolution the most stupid men in England 
spoke of 'their American subjects.' Are there, indeed, citi- 
zens of any of our states who have dreamed of their subjects 
in the District of Columbia? Such dreams can never be 
realized by any agency of mine. The people of the District 
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of Columbia are not the subjects of the people of the United 
States, but free American citizens. Being in the latter con- 
dition when the Constitution was formed, no words used in 
that instrument could have been intended to deprive them of 
that character. If there is anything in the great principle 
of unalienable rights so emphatically insisted upon in our 
Declaration of Independence, they could neither make, nor 
the United States accept, a surrender of their liberties and 
become the subjects — in other words, the slaves — of their 
former fellow-citizens. If this be true — and it will scarcely 
be denied by any one who has a correct idea of his own rights 
as an American citizen — the grant to Congress of exclusive 
jurisdiction in the District of Columbia can be interpreted, 
so far as respects the aggregate people of the United States, 
as meaning nothing more than to allow to Congress the con- 
trolling power necessary to afford a free and safe exercise of 
the functions assigned to the general government by the Con- 
stitution. In all other respects the legislation of Congress 
should be adapted to their peculiar positions and wants and 
be conformable with their deliberate opinions of their own 
interests. ' * 

John Tyler. 

Tyler, in his message of 1841, first suggests that 
Congress should contribute toward the expense of an 
efficient police, and in 1844 he recommends that Con- 
gress organize **an asylum for the insane who may be 
found from time to time sojourning within the Dis- 
trict." His message of 1843 contained the first ** glit- 
tering generality" recommendation— that is, one which 
calls upon Congress for serious and favorable consid- 
eration of the ward of the nation, but makes no specific 
recommendation upon which Congress is asked to act. 

** Appointed by the Constitution its exclusive legislators, 
and forming in this particular the only anomaly in our sys- 
tem of government — of the legislative body being elected by 
others than those for whose advantage they are to legislate — 
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you will feel a superadded obligation to look well into their 
condition and leave no cause for cQpaplaint or regret. The 
seat of government of our associated republics cannot but be 
regarded as worthy of your parental care. ' ' 

James K. Polk. 
In his first message (1845) Polk says: 



(< 



The people of this District have no legislative body of their 
own and must confide their local as well as their general inter- 
terests to representatives in whose election they have no voice 
and over whose official conduct they have no control. Each 
member of the national legislature should consider himself as 
their immediate representative and should be the more ready 
to give attention to their interests and wants because he is not 
responsible to them. I recommend that a liberal and generous 
spirit may characterize your measures in relation to them. I 
shall be ever disposed to show a proper regard for their 
wishes and within constitutional limits shall at all times 
cheerfully cooperate with you for the advancement of their 
welfare.'* 

Zachary Taylor. 

In his first and only message (1849) Taylor said: 

** Among the duties assigned by the Constitution to the gen- 
eral government is one of local and limited application, but 
not on that account the less obligatory. I allude to the trust 
committed to Congress as the exclusive legislator and sole 
guardian of the interests of the District of Columbia. I beg 
to commend these interests to your kind attention. As the 
national metropolis the city of Washington must be an object 
of general interest ; and founded, as it was, under the auspices 
of him whose immortal name it bears, its claims to the foster- 
ing care of Congress present themselves with additional 
strength. "Whatever can contribute to its prosperity must 
enlist the feelings of its constitutional guardians and com- 
mand their favorable consideration.'' 
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MiLLABD FnJiMORE. 

Fillmore, in his first message, said : 

**This District, which has neither vote nor voice in your 
deliberations, looks to you for protection and aid, and I com- 
mend all its wants to your favorable consideration, with a full 
confidence that you will meet them, not only with justice, but 
with liberality. It should be borne in mind that in this city, 
laid out by Washington and consecrated by his name, is located 
the capital of our nation, the emblem of our Union and the 
symbol of our greatness. Here also are situated all the public 
buildings necessary for the use of the government, and all 
these are exempt from taxation. It should be the pride of 
Americans to render this place attractive to the people of the 
whole republic and convenient and safe for the transaction of 
the public business and the preservation of the public records. 
The government should therefore bear a liberal proportion of 
the burdens of all necessary and useful improvements." 

'Phus Fillmore, in 1850, makes a well-worded general 
n»c(>nnn(»n(lation of consideration for the capital, urges 
that *Mho government should bear a liberal proportion 
of llu» biirilen of all necessary and useful improve- 
ments" and specifically that Congress should make 
provision of **an abundant supply of pure water." 
Il(^ rcpoals the recommendation concerning water 
supply in 1852 and 185.*?. In the latter year the Meigs 
report on water supply was submitted. In 1852 Fill- 
more also added to his water supply proposition the 
n^eoiniiuMulalion of the construction of suitable bridges 
aeross the Potomac to replace those then recently de- 
stroyiul by high water, of appropriations for grading 
and paving streets and avenues and embellishing the 
public grounds and of favorable consideration for the 
eharitahh* institutions of the District. 
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Franklin Pierce. 

Pierce pushes along (1853) the insane asylum project 
suggested by Tyler, the water supply project suggested 
by Fillmore and (1855) the codification project first 
suggested by Jackson, and recommends to the care of 
Congress not only the District's ** material, but also its 
moral interests, including education/' In renewing in 
1854 previous recommendations concerning objects of 
deep interest to the District, he said : 

**Many of these objects partake largely of a national char- 
acter and are important independently of their relation to 
the prosperity of the only considerable organized community 
in the Union entirely unrepresented in Congress.'* 

James Buchanan. 

Buchanan's references to the District consist almost 
entirely of ** glittering generality" recommendations 
in 1857, '58, '59 and '60. In 1858 he transmitted to 
Congress a message with a report of the Attorney- 
General on the vote of the District on a proposed codi- 
fication of the laws of the District, including his proc- 
lamation in accordance with which the election was 
held. (See Star, February 16, 1858, for result of code 
election: Washington and Georgetown, vote for code, 
1,506; against code, 3,448. From Star: 

**The vote upon the new code yesterday was not a large one, 
the unpleasant nature of the walking, doubtless, deterring 
many from visiting the polls/') 1857 — ** Without a represen- 
tative on the floor of Congress, they have for this very reason 
peculiar claims upon our just regard. To this I know from my 
long acquaintance with them they are well entitled.'* 1858 — 
**As the residence of Congress and the executive departments 
of the government, we cannot fail to feel a deep concern in its 
welfare. This is heightened by the high character and the 
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peaceful and orderly conduct of its resident inhabitants." 
1859 — ** Surely the city bearing the name of Washington and 
destined, I trust, for ages to be the capital of our united, free 
and prosperous confederacy, has strong claims on our favor- 
able regard/' 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln touched in the way of favorable recom- 
mendations upon the re-retrocession of the Virginia 
portion of the ten miles square, the abolition of slavery 
in the District, legislation for railroads to the city and 
local benevolent institutions. His reference to retro- 
cession is contained in his first annual message, 1861, 
and is in the following words : 

**The .present insurrection shows, I think, that the exten- 
sion of this District across the Potomac at the time of estab- 
lishing the capital here was eminently wise, and consequently 
that the relinquishment of that portion of it which lies within 
the state of Virginia was unwise and dangerous. I submit 
for your consideration the expediency of regaining that part 
of the District and the restoration of the original boundaries 
thereof through negotiation with the state of Virginia.'* 

In the same message he refers to the hardships endured 
by the city as the result of civil war, as follows : 

**I recommend to the favorable consideration of Congress 
the interests of the District of Columbia. The insurrection 
has been the cause of much suffering and sacrifice to its in- 
habitants, and as they have no representative in Congress 
that body should not overlook their just claims upon the gov- 
ernment. ' ' 

Additional favorable recommendations by Lincoln 
(April 16, 1862) touched upon minor amendments to 
the act providing compensated emancipation of slaves 
in the District (January 21, 1863) ; relating to and 
urging the construction of certain railroads concen- 
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trating upon the city of Washington and (1863 and 
1864) commending the local benevolent institutions to 
the government's generous and fostering care. 

Andrew Johnson. 

« 

Johnson (1866) repeats Jackson's recommendation 
of a territorial delegate in Congress for the District 
and argues for it; and in a message (January 5, 1867) 
vetoing an act to regulate the elective franchise in the 
District of Coliunbia which provided for unqualified 
negro suffrage in the District, though special elections 
held in Washington and Georgetown had shown an 
almost unanimous vote against such suffrage, he dis- 
cusses elaborately and interestingly the political status 
of the Washingtonian. (The local referendum vote, 
which showed only 35 in favor of the measure in Wash- 
ington and one in Georgetown, had not been authorized 
by Congress, and Johnson's veto was overruled and the 
bill became a law, notwithstanding the veto, on the day 
on which it was returned to Congress.) Johnson's ar- 
gument is especially strong in urging that Congress, 
in acting as local legislature, should take into consid- 
eration and as far as possible give effect to the wishes 
of the people of the District. It breathes the same 
spirit as President William Henry Harrison's inau- 
gural of 1841. 

Ulysses S. Grant. 

Grant, in 1871-72 and '73, briefly commends the terri- 
torial government of the District under act of Congress, 
February 21, 1871, and urges that Congress bear its 
just share of the expense of carrying out a judicious 
system of improvements. In 1873, for instance, he 
said: 

"Under the very efficient management of the governor and 
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the board of public works of this District the city of Washing- 
ton is rapidly assuming the appearance of the capital of 
which the nation may well be proud. Prom being a most un- 
sightly place three years ago, disagreeable to pass through in 
summer in consequence of the dust arising from unpaved 
streets and almost impassable in the winter from the mud, it 
is now one of the most sightly cities in the country and can 
boast of being the best paved. The work has been done sys- 
tematically, the plans, grades, location of sewer, water and 
gas mains being determined upon before the work was com- 
menced, thus securing permanency when completed. I ques- 
tion whether so much has ever been accomplished before in 
any American city for the same expenditure. The govern- 
ment having large reservations in the city and the nation at 
large having an interest in their capital, I recommend a lib- 
eral policy toward the District of Columbia and that the gov- 
ernment should bear its just share of the expense of these im- 
provements. Every citizen visiting the capital feels a pride 
in its growing beauty and that he, too, is part owner in the 
investments made here.'' 

Grant was strongly of the opinion that Washington 
was naturally, and should be developed as, a national 
educational center. In 1873 he said : 

**I would suggest to Congress the propriety of promoting 
the establishment in this District of an institution of learning 
or university of the highest class by the donation of land. 
There is no place better suited for such an institution than the 
National Capital. There is no other place in which every 
citizen is so directly interested.'' 

In 1874, in transmitting the report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed under the act of June 20, 1874, to 
wind up the affairs of the District government, he says : 

**In my opinion the District of Columbia should be re- 
garded as the grounds of the National Capital in which the 
entire people are interested. I do not allude to this to urge 
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generous appropriations to the District, but to draw the atten- 
tion of Congress in framing a law for the government of the 
District to the magnificent scale on which the city was planned 
by the founders of the government ; the manner in which for 
ornamental purposes the reservations, streets and avenues 
were laid out and the proportion of the property actually pos- 
sessed by the general government. I think the proportion of 
the expenses of the government and improvements to be borne 
by the general government, the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown, and the county should be carefully and equi- 
tably defined.'' 

These brief references from Grant's messages call 
attention to the fact that in his administration an im- 
portant chapter of District history was written; the 
territorial government lived and died; the first (tem- 
porary) commission government went into operation. 
Grant's message of 1874 puts in definite shape the 
proposition concerning the financial relations of nation 
and capital upon which the organic act of 1878 is based. 
Grant was a man of deeds rather than words, but in 
both respects he was one of the most vigorous and ef- 
fective champions of the Capital city among the Presi- 
dents. 

Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Hayes (1877) earnestly urges a permanent adjust- 
ment by Congress of the financial relations between the 
United States and the District. He says : 

**The capital of the United States belongs to the nation, and 
it is natural that the American people should take pride in 
the seat of their national government and desire it to be an 
ornament to the country. Much has been done to render it 
healthful, convenient and attractive. But much remains to 
be done which its permanent inhabitants are not able and 
ought not to be expected to do. To impose upon them a large 
proportion of the cost required for public improvements 
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which are in a great measure planned and executed for the 
convenience of the government and of the many thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the country who temporarily reside 
at the capital of the nation is an evident injustice. Special 
attention is asked by the Commissioners of the District in 
their report, which is herewith transmitted, to the importance 
of a permanent adjustment by Congress of the financial rela- 
tions between the United States and the District involving the 
regular annual contributions by the United States of its just 
proportion of the expenses of the District government and of 
the outlay for all needed public improvements and such meas- 
ures of relief from the burden of taxation now resting upon 
the people of the District as in the wisdom of Congress may 
be deemed just." 

Again, in 1878, he says : 

'*The relative expenditures by the United States and the 
District for local purposes are contrasted, showing that the 
expenditures by the people of the District greatly exceed 
those of the general government. The exhibit is made in con- 
nection with estimates for the requisite repair of the defec- 
tive pavements and sewers of the city, which is a work of im^ 
mediate necessity ; and in the same connection a plan is pre- 
sented for the permanent funding of the outstanding securi- 
ties of the District.'* 

Another important project vigorously and repeatedly 
(1877, 1878, 1879, 1880) recommended by Hayes is that 
of reclamation of the Potomac flats. He also commends 
the suggestion of the organization of a board of char- 
ities, liberal appropriations for the public schools and 
for benevolent, reformatory and penal institutions of 
the District, for an increased water supply and for re- 
moval from their existing locations of the railroad 
depots. In 1879 he said : 

**The cause of popular education in the District of Colum- 
bia is surely entitled to the same consideration at the hands of 
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the national government as in the several states and terri- 
tories to which munificent grants of the public lands' have been 
made for the endowment of schools and universities.'* 

In 1880 he said : 

**The acts of Congress from time to time donating public 
lands to the several states and territories in aid of educa- 
tional interests have proved to be wise measures of public pol- 
icy resulting in great and lasting benefit. It would seem to 
be a matter of simple justice to extend the benefits of this 
legislation, the wisdom of which has been so fully vindicated 
by experience, to the District of Columbia.*' 

Most of Hayes' recommendations repeat and urge 
upon the attention of Congress recommendations made 
in the reports of the District Commissioners, and on 
the points above noted the Commissioners' reports, 
particularly that of 1878, should be carefully noted, 
especially in relation to the discussion of the financial 
relations of the District and the national government 
and of national aid to local education. 

Chester A. Arthur. 

Arthur (1881-1884) briefly recommends reclamation 
of the Potomac flats, abolition of grade crossings and 
relocation of steam railroad depots and erection of a 
suitable building for District offices. In 1882 he said : 

**I hope that however numerous and urgent may be the de- 
mands upon your attention the interests of this District will 
not be forgotten. The denial to its residents of the great right 
of suffrage in all its relations to national, state and municipal 
action imposes upon Congress the duty of affording them the 
best administration which its wisdom can devise.'* 

Gro\^r Cleveland. 

Cleveland (1885-1888) briefly recommends legisla- 
tion eliminating grade crossings, for the construction 
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of a District government building, for codification of 
the District laws and clothing the Commissioners **with 
the power to make within fixed limitation police regu- 
lations. I believe this power granted and carefully 
guarded would tend to subserve the good order of the 
mimicipality. ' ' 

Benjamin Harrison. 

Harrison (1889-1892) recommends the enactment of 
stringent restriction and limitation upon the liquor 
traffic, and the enactment of an adequate law relating to 
crimes against chastity. 

William McKinley. 

The great local feature of McKinley 's messages is 
the centennial anniversary of the founding of the city 
of Washington as permanent capital of the United 
States. The appointment of a committee and an appro- 
priation for this purpose were urged by him in 1898; 
the subject was further treated, and in the same con- 
nection the memorial bridge project was advocated in 
the message of 1899; and there is a final reference to 
the centennial celebration in the message of 1900. Con- 
cerning the memorial bridge he said, in 1899 : 

**Cong:ress at its last session appropriated $5,000 *to enable 
the chief of engineers of the army to eontinue the examination 
of the subjeet and to make or secure designs, calculations and 
estimates for a memorial bridge from the most convenient 
point of the Naval Observatory grounds or adjacent thereto 
across the Potomac river to the most convenient point of the 
Arlington estate property. ' In accordance with the provision 
of this act the chief of engineers has selected four eminent 
bridge engineers to submit competitive designs for a bridge 
combining the elements of strength and durability and such 
architectural embellishment and ornamentation as will fitly 
apply to the dedication, *a memorial to American patriotism.' 
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The designs are now being prepared and as soon as completed 
will be submitted to Congress by the Secretary of War. The 
proposed bridge will be a convenience to all the people from 
every part of the country who visit the national cemetery 
and an ornament to the capital of the nation and forever stand 
as a monument to American patriotism. I do not doubt that 
Congress will give to the enterprise still further proof of its 
favor and approval.'' 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt's recommendations in messages regular 
and special (1902-1909) concerning District affairs had 
with one exception reference to social and economic 
legislation and many of them were obviously not con- 
ceived so much to meet local needs as for the national 
benefit, using the national power of legislation for the 
capital to secure the passage of experimental laws 
which might serve as a model for the states of the 
Union in which the actual conditions existed which this 
legislation was primarily intended to meet. Of this 
character are Roosevelt's recommendations concerning 
labor legislation in general, severe child labor and fac- 
tory inspection laws and legislative prohibition against 
the working of married women in factories. Other 
recommendations like those for juvenile courts, public 
playgrounds, improvement of housing conditions, in- 
dustrial and technical education in the schools, etc., 
while proposed primarily in their national aspect, are 
of great importance to Washington also. In trans- 
mitting the report of the jail and workhouse commis- 
sion to Congress, Roosevelt gives vigorous and effective 
indorsement to their recommendations. The excep- 
tion to the rule that Roosevelt's local recommendations 
have had reference to social and economic legislation 
of a desirable and helpful character is in his indorse- 
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ment of the Reynolds report recommending a change 
in the form of the District's government. 

W11JL.1AM H. Taft. 

In his first annual message (December 7, 1909), Taft 
vigorously urged upon the attention of Congress con- 
ditions at the District jail. He said: 

**The Congress has taken action ... to the extent of ap- 
propriating funds and enacting the necessary legislation for 
the establishment of a workhouse and reformatory. No ac- 
tion, however, has been taken by the Congress with respect 
to the jail, the conditions of which are still antiquated and 
insanitary. I earnestly recommend the passage of a suflScient 
appropriation to enable a thorough remodeling of that insti- 
tution to be made without delay. It is a reproach to the Na- 
tional Capital that almost under the shadow of the Capitol 
dome prisoners should be confined in a building destitute of 
the ordinary decent appliances requisite to cleanliness and 
sanitary conditions.'* 

It has been noted that the first reference in a presi- 
dential message to a local municipal institution was to 
the jail by Thomas Jefferson. This institution should 
continue to be a subject of reference by the successive 
Presidents of to-day until the evil conditions in respect 
to it are cured. 

In his second message (December 6, 1910), Taft goes 
thoroughly and thoughtfully into practical recom- 
mendations designed to promote the city's welfare. 

He commends as **good" and **not extravagant" the 
municipal government of the District of Columbia; but 
holds that the fact that Washington is governed by 
Congress and that the citizens have no direct control 
through popular elections in District matters properly 
subjects the government to inquiry and criticism by its 
citizens manifested through the public press and other- 
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wise and that ^^such criticism should command the care- 
ful attention of Congress/^ (In other words: Since 
Congress has exclusive power of legislation and the 
people of the city are unrepresented in it, Congress in 
exercising this power should give careful attention to 
public opinion, to the views and wishes of these un- 
represented constituents and legislate in local concerns 
in the light of this public opinion, giving to it the full- 
est and fairest consideration before action. See Har- 
rison and Johnson to same effect. This is sound doc- 
trine and applies as forcibly to the executive in making 
local appointments as to Congress in legislating.) Taft 
makes no recommendation of a change in local govern- 
ment unless the enlargement of the powers of the Com- 
missioners by restoring to them control of the public 
schools and conferring upon them the powers of a 
public service commission (both of which Taft spe- 
cifically urges) are to be construed as such changes. 

Taft shows in many ways the deep interest in the de- 
velopment of the capital's park system, which he and 
Mrs. Taft have manifested, especially in connection 
with Potomac speedway and park. In the interest of 
greater efficiency and economy in the work and of 
greater harmony in park development, he recommends 
that the jurisdiction of the office of public buildings and 
grounds be extended over all the parks and public 
grounds of the District of Columbia; and to prevent 
encroachments upon the park area that the erection of 
any permanent structure thereon be prohibited except 
by specific authority of Congress. He recommends the 
extension of Washington's park system across the 
Potomac, so as to include the land in Virginia ** which 
lies along the Potomac river above the railroad bridge 
and across the Potomac, including Arlington cemetery. 
Fort Myer, the government experiment farm, the 
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village of Eosslyn and the palisades of the Potomac, 
reaching to where the old District line intersects the 
river. ' ' He urges the elimination of notorious Willow 
Tree alley and the substitution for it of a little park 
and playground as the first step in a campaign against 
** centers in the interior squares where the very poor 
and the criminal classes as well huddled together in filth 
and noisome surroundings," and for the substitution 
in place of ** these nuclei of disease and suffering and 
vice" of ** small parks as breathing places and model 
tenements. ' ' In respect to the finances of the city Taf t 
recommends the enactment of the so-called Judson bill 
''which will insure the gradual extinguishment of the 
District's debt, while at the same time requiring that 
the many permanent improvements needed to complete 
a fitting capital city shall be carried on from year to 
year and at a proper rate of progress with funds de- 
rived from the rapidly increasing revenues." 

These specific recommendations above stated are in 
pursuance of a broad general policy in respect to the 
capital which Taft puts in the following words : 

** Washington is the capital of the nation and its main- 
tenance as a great and beautiful city under national control 
every lover of his country has much at heart; and it should 
present in every way a model in respect of economy of ex- 
penditure, of sanitation, of tenement reform, of thorough pub- 
lic instruction, of the proper regulation of public utilities, of 
sensible and extended charities, of the proper care of crim- 
inals and of youth needing reform, of healthful playgrounds 
and opportunity for popular recreation and of a beautiful 
system of parks." 

Taft's suggestions have a wide scope, including wise 
and economical government, and the health, schooling, 
morals and external attractiveness of the capital. 
In his message of December 19, 1912, Taft renews 
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several of his 1910 recommendations. He opposes 
franchise and elective government in Washington, 
saying : 

**The truth is this is a city governed by a popular body, to 
wit, the Congress of the United States, selected from the 
people of the United States who own Washington. The people 
who come here to live do so with the knowledge of the origin 
of the city and the restrictions, and therefore voluntarily give 
up the privilege of living in a city governed by popular vote. 
Washington is so unique in its origin and in its use for hous- 
ing and localizing the sovereignty of the nation that the people 
who live here must regard its peculiar character and must 
be content to subject themselves to the control of a body 
selected by all the people of all the nation. * ' 

He suggests extension of the Commissioners' power to 
make police regulations, vigorously indorses park ex- 
tension on the L 'Enfant plan, new department build- 
ings and the union of Potomac Park, Rock Creek Park 
and Soldiers' Home grounds. The Lincoln Memorial 
and a memorial bridge from the base of the Lincoln 
Monument to Arlington, would, he says, be an appro- 
priate and symbolic expression of the Union of the 
North and South at the Capital of the Nation. 

An Arsenal of Facts for City's Defense. 

These presidential thoughts concerning Washington 
not only constitute an interesting record of what lias 
been done, but a treasury and arsenal of facts, figures 
and opinions of value in reaching a wise conclusion as 
to what shall be done to develop and to promote the 
welfare of the capital. There is to be found in the mes- 
sages the suggestion of the beginnings and various 
stages of development of nearly every great i)roject, 
material or political, affecting the capital. For in- 
stance, from the time of Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
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son and Monroe, sidelights are thrown on the circum- 
stances surrounding the creation of the capital by the 
nation, the responsibility of the nation for its city, and 
the financial relations of nation and capital in the Na- 
tional Capital partnership; first in discussion of the 
wise disposition of the capital's land endowment; then 
in Jackson's time, in connection with the city's bank- 
ruptcy of 1835, in the attempt of the people of the city 
to perform unaided the nation's task of capital de- 
velopment; and then under Grant and Hayes, in the 
wise readjustments created by the acts of 1874 and 
1878. (See Senator Southard's report in Jackson's ad- 
ministration and in connection with Jackson's syrnpa- 
thetic reference to the city's financial condiition and 
needs.) 

Financial Relations of Nation and Capital. 

Washington and Jefferson urged vigorously and re- 
peatedly the wise conservation of the capital's re- 
sources, especially its land endowment, out of which the 
public buildings were to be erected and the city de- 
veloped and improved. Said Washington: 

**I have no doubt if the remaining resources are properly 
cherished so as to prevent the loss of property by hasty and 
numerous sales, that all the buildings required for the accom- 
modation of the government of the United States may be com- 
pleted in season without aid from the national treasury/' 

Said Jefferson : 

**The lots in the city . . . are deemed not only equal to 
the indemnification of the public, but to insure a cmisiderdble 
surplus to the city to be employed for its improvement, pro- 
vided they are offered for sale only in sufficient numbers to 
meet the existing demand. . . . These sums would require 
sales so far beyond the actual demand of the market that it is 
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apprehended that the whole property may be thereby sacri- 
ficed and the residuary interest of the city entirely lost. . . . 
If indulgence for the funds can be admitted, they will prob- 
ably form a resource of great and permanent value, and these 
embarrassments have been produced only by overstrained 
exertions to provide accommodations for the government of 
the Union/' 

Said Monroe in urging national liberality in capital 
development : 

** Great exertions have been made and expenses incurred by 
the citizens in improvements of various kinds ; but those which 
are suggested belong exclusively to the government, or are 
of a nature to require expenditures beyond their resources. 
The public lots which are still for sale would, it is not doubted, 
be more than adequate to these purposes. ^ ' 

Said Jackson in suggesting sympathetic consider- 
ation of the financial conditions of the capital, which 
had bankrupted itself in the attempt to perform un- 
aided the nation 's task of capital-making : 

**From whatever cause the great depression has arisen which 
now exists in the pecuniary concerns of the District, it is 
proper that its situation should be fully understood and such 
relief or remedies provided as are consistent with the powers 
of Congress.*' 

Van Buren said : 

**I am well aware of the various subjects of greater magni- 
tude and immediate interest that press themselves on the con- 
sideration of Congress, but I believe that there is not one that 
appeals more directly to its justice than a liberal and even 
generous attention to the interests of the District of Colum- 
bia.'' 

Said Fillmore concerning the capital, urging that its 
needs be met, '*not only with justice, but with liber- 
ality": 
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**Here also are situated all the public buildings necessary 
for the use of the government, and all these are exempt from 
taxation. It should be the pride of Americans to render this 
place attractive to the people of the whole republic and con- 
venient and safe for the transaction of the public business and 
the preservation of the public records. The gover^nment 
should therefore bear a liberal proportion of the burdens of 
all necessary and useful improvements.'' 

Said Lincoln: 

* * The insurrection has been the cause of much sacrifice and 
suffering to its inhabitants, and as they have no representa- 
tive in Congress that body should not overlook their just 
claims upon the government.'' 

Said Grant (1871): 

** Under the direction of the territorial ofiScers a system of 
improvements has been inaugurated by means of which Wash- 
ington is rapidly becoming a city worthy of the nation's cap- 
ital. The citizens of the District having voluntarily taxed 
themselves to a large amount for the purpose of contributing 
to the adornment of the seat of government, I recommend 
liberal appropriations on the part of Congress in order that 
the government may bear its just share of the expense of 
carrying out a judicious system of improvements;'' (1872) 
**The nation, being a large owner of property in the city, 
should bear with the citizens of the District its just share of 
the expense of these improvements;'' (1873) *'The govern- 
ment, having large reservations in the city and the nation at 
large having an interest in their capital, I recommend a lib- 
eral policy toward the District of Columbia, and that the gov- 
ernment should bear its just share of the expense of these im- 
provements. Every citizen visiting the capital feels a pride 
in its growing beauty and that he, too, is part owner in the in- 
vestments made here;'* (1874 ") **1 think the proportion of the 
expenses of the government and improvements to be borne by 
the general government, the cities of Washington and George- 
town and the county should be carefully and equitably de- 
fined." 
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Said Hayes (1877): 

*'The capital of the United States belongs to the nation, 
and it is natural that the American people should take pride 
in the seat of their national government and desire it to be an 
ornament to the country. Much has been done to render it 
healthful, convenient and attractive but much remains to be 
done which its permanent inhabitants are not able and ought 
not to be expected to do. To impose upon them a large pro- 
portion of the cost required for public improvements, which 
are in a great measure planned and executed for the conveni- 
ence of the government and of the many thousands of visitors 
from all parts of the country who temporarily reside at the 
capital of the nation, is an evident injustice. Special atten- 
tion is asked by the Commissioners of the District ... to the 
the importance of a permanent adjustment by Congress of the 
Qnancial relations between the United States and the District, 
involving the regular annual contribution by the United 
States of its just proportion of the expenses of the District 
government and of the outlay for all needed public improve- 
ments and such measures of relief from the burden of taxa- 
tion now resting upon the people of the District as in the wis- 
dom of Congress may be deemed just;'* (1878) **The relative 
expenditures by the United States and the District for local 
purposes are contrasted, showing that the expenditures by the 
people of the District greatly exceed those of the general gov- 
ernment." 

Taft (1910) urged financial legislation for the District, 
''which will insure the gradual extinguishment of the 
District's debt while at the same time requiring that 
the many permanent improvements needed to complete 
a fitting capital city shall be carried on from year to 
year and at a proper rate of progress with funds de- 
rived from the rapidly increasing revenues." 

Washington as an Educational Center. 

Concerning Washington as the site of a national uni- 
versity and as a natural educational center of the re- 
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public, George Washington in his messages as well as 
in his letters and his will, Jefferson and Madison in 
messages, Monroe in his letter commending Columbian 
College, John Quincy Adams, Grant and Hayes have 
put themselves vigorously on record. These men did 
not assent for a moment to the doctrine propounded 
not long ago through influences hostile to the capital 
that Washington is not a natural educational center 
even for the District of Columbia, and that Johns Hop- 
kins and the University of Virginia suffice to meet the 
local needs of higher education. [See messages 
(George Washington), vol. 1, pages 66 and 202; (Jef- 
ferson), vol. 1, pages 409—410; (Madison), vol. 1, pages 
485, 568, 576. 

See also messages Pierce (1858), concerning ** Moral 
interests, including education"; Grant (1873), Univer- 
sity with land grant at Washington; Hayes (1877 to 
1879), Land grants, etc., to public education in Wash- 
ington.] 

Miscellaneous Municipal Concerns. 

A few other recommondations for the material wel- 
fare of the I)istri(*t are distributed as follows among 
the Presidents : Jail - Jefferson, lioosevelt, Taft. Codi- 
fication of laws — Jackson (18:>0, etc.), Van Buren 
(18:?7), Pierce (1855), Buchanan (1858), Cleveland 
(1SS(), ISSS). Potomac bridges- Jackson (1832, 1834 
and 1S:^(;), Fillmore (1852), Cleveland (1886), McKin- 
ley (IS!)!)), Taft (l!)r2). Water supply-Fillmore 
(1S50, 1S52, 1S53), Pierce (1853), Hayes (1880). In- 
sane Asylum-Tyler (1S43), Pierce (1853). Police- 
Tyler (1841). Reclamation of Potomac flats— Hayes 
(1877 to 1880). Public imi)rovenients, streets, public 
grounds, canals, etc. — Monroe (1824), Fillmore (1852), 
Grant (1873, etc.). Charitable institutions — Fillmore 
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(1852), Lincoln (1863-^), Hayes (1878). Board of 
charities— Hayes (1877). Railroads in Washington- 
Lincoln (1861), Hayes (1878), Arthur (1881). New 
District building -Arthur (1884), Cleveland (1886). 
Liquor laws— Cleveland (1885 to 1888), Harrison (1889 
to 1892). Sewerage commission— Harrison (1889). 
National Capital centennial— McKinley (1898, 1899, 
1900). Social and economic legislation— Roosevelt, 
Taft. Park extension— Taft. 

The Presidents and the People of Washington. 

The Presidents have not neglected to consider the 
welfare either of the national city, with its streets, 
parks, buildings and monuments, or of the people com- 
posing the real city, the National Capital community. 
And in thinking wisely and sympathetically concerning 
this community they have planned to meet not only the 
people's moral and intellectual needs, but to satisfy so 
far as the national interests permit their political 
rights as American citizens. It is only of late years 
that the monstrous doctrine is propounded that the 
national interest requires that 350,000 or half a million 
or a million of Americans at the seat of government 
shall be forever de- Americanized, remaining perpetual 
aliens so far as representation in the legislative and 
executive branches of government is concerned, and 
less than aliens (the Supreme Court has said) in their 
relation to the judicial branch of the national govern- 
ment. 

Concerning the government of the District and the 
political rights of its people are the references of 
Monroe (1818), Jackson (1830, 1831 and 1835), Van 
Buren, William Henry Harrison (1841), Johnson 
(1866), Grant (1871, 1872, 1873, 1874), Hayes (1877 to 
1880, inclusive), Cleveland (concerning police regula- 
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tions) 1886, Roosevelt (transmitting RejTiolds report), 
1908, and Taft (in opposition to local franchise), 1912. 
In the same connection are to be considered the local 
referendum vote nnder Buchanan (1858), and John- 
son's veto message (1866), discussing the right of the 
people of the capital to cast a referendum vote which 
should be respected by Congress. 

Peculiar Political Relation and Obligation of 

Nation to Capital. 

Practically all of the Presidents either by word or 
act or both declare that the fact that the District is 
governed by a legislature which it has not chosen and 
in which it is not even fractionally represented, imposes 
upon this legislature a peculiar obligation of sympa- 
thetic consideration of the District's welfare, compell- 
ing, according to some of the Presidents, the careful 
ascertainment and the scrupulous carrjdng out of the 
reasonable wishes concerning its own local affairs of 
the unrepresented community itself. 

The thought that the constitutional power of ex- 
clusive legislation conferred upon Congress imposes a 
special and peculiar obligation is expressed in varying 
forms of words by many Presidents. For example. Van 
Buren (1837) said: 

**Your attention has heretofore been frequently called to 
the affairs of the District of Columbia and I should not again 
ask it did not their entire dependence on Congress give them 
a constant claim upon its notice. Separated by the Constitu- 
tion from the rest of the Union, limited in extent and aided 
by no legislature of its own, it would seem to be a spot where 
a wise and uniform system of local government might have 
been easily adopted. This District has, however, unfortu- 
nately been left to linger behind the rest of the Union. ^^ 
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Polk (1845) said: 

"The people of this District have no legislative body of 
their own and must confide their local as well as their general 
interests to representatives in whose election they have no 
voice and over whose ofiScial conduct they have no control. 
Each member of the national legislature should consider him- 
self as their immediate representative and should be the more 
ready to give attention to their interests and wants because he 
is not responsible to them. I recommend that a liberal and 
generous spirit may characterize your measures in relation to 
them. I shall be ever disposed to show a proper regard for 
their wishes and within constitutional limits shall at all times 
cheerfully cooperate with you for the advancement of their 
welfare." 

Fillmore (1849) said: 

*'This District which has neither vote nor voice in your 
deliberations looks to you for protection and aid and I com- 
mend all its wants to your favorable consideration with a full 
confidence that you will meet them not only with justice but 
with liberality. ' ' 

Buchanan (1857) said: 

"Without a representative on the floor of Congress they 
have for this very reason peculiar claims upon oui: just re- 
gard.'' 

Lincoln (1861) said: 

"I recommend to the favorable consideration of Congress 
the interests of the District of Columbia. The insurrection 
has been the cause of much suffering and sacrifice to its in- 
habitants and as they have no representative in Congress that 
body should not overlook their just claims upon the govern- 
ment." 

Hayes (1879) : 

"The Constitution having invested Congress with supreme 
and exclusive jurisdiction over the District of Columbia its 
8 
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citizens must of necessity look to Congress alone for all need- 
ful legislation affecting their interests; and as the territory 
of this District is the common property of the people of the 
United States who equally with its resident citizens are in- 
terested in the prosperity of their capital, I cannot doubt that 
you will be amply* sustained by the general voice of the 
country in any measure you may adopt for this purpose." 

Harrison (1889): 

**The interests of the people of the District of Columbia 
should not be lost sight of in the pressure for measures affect- 
ing the whole country. Having no legislature of its own, 
either municipal or general, its people must look to Congress 
for the regulation of all those concerns that in the states are 
the subject of local control. Our whole people have an in- 
terest that the National Capital should be made attractive and 
beautiful and, above all, that its repute for social order should 
be well maintained.'' 

Political Consideration Based on National Pride. 

In the preceding quotations Hayes and Harrison 
combined with their pleas for fair play to the unrepre- 
sented District appeals to the national pride in the 
capital. Similar appeals are scattered through the mes- 
sages of the Presidents, even in administrations prior 
to the period when the nation began to make the capital 
physically a worthy object of national pride. John 
Adams urged Congress in legislating for it to ** con- 
sider it as the capital of a great nation, advancing with 
unexampled rapidity in arts, in commerce, in wealth 
and in population. ' ' In urging public building develop- 
ment ''on a scale adequate to national purposes,** 
Monroe declared: 

*'Most nations have taken an interest and a pride in the 
improvement and ornament of their metropolis, and none 
were more conspicuous in this respect than the ancient repub- 
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lies. The poliey whieh dietated the establishment of a per- 
manent residence for the national government and the spirit 
in which it was commenced and has been prosecuted show 
that such improvement was thought worthy the attention of 
this nation/' 

Zachary Taylor (1849) said: 

**As the national metropolis the city of Washington must 
be an object of general interest ; and founded as it was, under 
the auspices of him whose immortal name it bears, its claims 
to the fostering care of Congress present themselves with ad- 
ditional strength. Whatever can contribute to its prosper- 
ity must enlist the feelings of its constitutional guardians and 

command their favorable consideration.*' 

« 

Fillmore (1850) said: 

'*It should be borne in mind that in this city, laid out by 
Washington and consecrated by his name, is located the capi- 
tal of our nation, the emblem of our union and the symbol of 
our greatness. It should be the pride of Americans to render 
this place attractive to the people of the whole republic. ' ' 
Buchanan (1858-9) said: 

**As the residence of Congress and the executive depart- 
ments we can not fail to feel a deep concern in its welfare. 
. . . Surely the city bearing the name of Washington, and 
destined, I trust, for ages to be the capital of our united, free 
and prosperous, confederacy, has strong claims on our favor- 
able regard.'* 



Grant (1873) said: 

**The city of Washington is rapidly assuming the appear- 
ance of a capital of which the nation may well be proud. 
From being a most unsightly place three years ago ... it is 
now one of the most sightly cities in the country and can 
boast of being the best paved. . . . Every citizen visiting the 
capital feels a pride in its growing beauty, and that he, too, is 
part owner in the investments made here." 
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Hayes (1877) said: 



**The capital of the United States belongs to the nation, 
and it is natural that the American people should take pride 
in the seat of their national government and desire it to be 
an ornament to the country. Much has been done to render 
it healthful, convenient and attractive, but much remains to 
be done which its permanent inhabitants are not able and 
ought not to be expected to do." 

McKinley (1898), concerning the Washington centen- 
nial: 

*'0n the 17th of November, 1800, the national Congress 
met here for the first time and assumed exclusive control of 
the federal district and city. This interesting event assumes 
all the more significance when we recall the circumstances at- 
tending the choosing of the site, the naming of the capital in 
honor of the father of his country, and the interest taken by 
him in the adoption of plans for its future development on a 
magnificent scale. These original plans have been wrought 
out with a constant progress and a signal success even beyond 
anything their framers could have foreseen. The people of 
the country are justly proud of the distinctive beauty and 
government of the capital, and of the rare instruments of 
science and education which here find their natural home. 
(1900) The transfer of the government to this city is a fact of 
great historical interest. Among the people there is a feel- 
ing of genuine pride in the capital of the republic. ' ' 

Roosevelt (1902) : 

"The city should be a model in all respects for all the cities 
of the country.'' (1904) **That the National Capital should 
be made a model for other municipalities is an ideal which 
appeals to all patriotic citizens everywhere, and such a special 
commission might map out and organize the city's future de- 
velopment, in lines of civic social service, just as Maj. L 'En- 
fant and the recent park commissions planned the arrange- 
ment of the streets and parks. ' ' 
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Taft (1910) : 

** Washington is the capital of the nation and its mainte- 
nance as a great and beautiful city every lover of his country 
has much at heart, and it should present in every way a 
model, etc." 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

Some Presidents have urged that the peculiar obliga- 
tion upon this legislature, not chosen by the District, 
thus generally recognized, is to act in respect to local 
legislation precisely as if it had been so chosen ; that is, 
it should represent in such legislation reasonable public 
opinion among its capital constituents, carefully ascer- 
taining not only local needs but local public opinion and 
meeting those needs in a manner conforming to that 
local sentiment so far as the national interest permits. 
(For example, having ascertained how much money 
should be raised by local taxation for capital main- 
tenance, to permit the taxpayers to raise the money in 
the way which they find most desirable and least bur- 
densome. If the community wishes to raise the bulk 
of its tax money by a tax on realty and only a little by 
the tax on personalty, and desires to raise none of it by 
a tax on the intangible personalty of individuals, the 
tax legislation by Congress should be so framed, since 
it would be so shaped if the chosen representatives of 
local public opinion were enacting the legislation.) 

The first President to urge specifically the applica- 
tion of the injunction, **Put yourself in his place,'* to 
legislation for the District by a legislature not chosen 
by it was William Henry Harrison in his inaugural ad- 
dress. He said (1841) : 

"The people of the District of Columbia are not the sub- 
jects of the people of the United States, but free American 
citizens. Being in the latter condition when the Constitution 
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was framed, no words used in that instrument could have 
been intended to deprive them of that character. If there is 
anything in the great principle of inalienable rights so em- 
phatically insisted upon in our Declaration of Independence 
they could neither make, nor the United States accept, a sur- 
render of their liberty and become the subjects — in other 
words the slaves — of their former fellow citizens. If this be 
true — and it will scarcely be denied by any one who has a 
correct idea of his own rights as an American citizen — the 
grant to Congress of exclusive jurisdiction in the District of 
Columbia can be interpreted, so far as respects the aggregate 
people of the United States, as meaning nothing more than 
to allow to Congress the controlling power necessary to accord 
a free and safe exercise of the functions assigned to the gen- 
eral government by the Constitution. In all other respects 
the legislation of Congress should he adapted to their peculiar 
position and wants and he conformahle with their deliberate 
opinions of their own interests,'* 

In a veto message (1867), every word of which should 
be read and studied, President Johnson elaborated this 
doctrine, saying in part : 

**It should also be remembered that in legislating for the 
District of Columbia under the federal Constitution the rela- 
tion of Congress to its inhabitants is analogous to that of a 
legislature to the people of the state under their own local 
constitution. It does not, therefore, seem to be asking too 
much that in matters pertaining to the District Congress 
should have a like respect for the will and interest of its in- 
habitants as is entertained by a state legislature for the wishes 
and prosperity of those for whom they legislate. The spirit 
of our Constitution and the genius of our government require 
that in regard to any law which is to aflfect and have a perma- 
nent bearing upon a people their will should exert at least a 
reasonable influence upon those who are acting in the capac- 
ity of their legislators. . . . Nor does it accord with our re- 
publican ideas that the principle of self-government should 
lose its force when applied to the residents of the District 
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merely because their legislators are not like those of the states, 
responsible through the ballot to the people for whom they 
are the law-making power. . . . While, indeed, the residents 
of the seat of government are not citizens of any state and 
are not, therefore, allowed a voice in the electoral college or 
representation in the councils of the nation, they are, never- 
theless, American citizens, entitled as such to every guaranty 
of the Constitution, to every benefit of the laws and to every 
right which pertains to citizens of our common country. In 
all matters, then, affecting their domestic affairs the spirit of 
our democratic form of government demands that their wishes 
should be consulted and respected and they taught to feel 
that although not permitted practically to participate in na- 
tional concerns they are nevertheless under a paternal gov- 
ernment regardful of their rights, mindful of their wants and 
solicitous for their prosperity. It wa^ evidently contemplated 
that all local questions would be left to their decision at least 
to an extent that would not be incompatible with the object 
for which Congress was granted exclusive legislation over the 
seat of government. ... As a general rule sound policy re- 
quires that the legislature should yield to the wishes of the 
people, when not inconsistent with the Constitution and the 
laws. The measures suited to one community might not be 
well adapted to the condition of another; and the persons best 
qualified to determine such questions are those whose interests 
are to be directly affected by any proposed law,** 

President Taft in substance indorses this doctrine 
in his message of 1910, in which he holds that the fact 
that Washington is governed by Congress and that the 
citizens have no direct control through popular elec- 
tion in District matters properly subjects the govern- 
ment to inquiry and criticism by its citizens and that 
**8iich criticism should command the careful attention 
of Congress." 

Some of the Presidents in pointing out the obligation 
imposed by existing legal conditions have treated these 
conditions as unchangeable. Other Presidents have in- 
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dicated that as the population, resources and other con- 
ditions of the local community changed there would be 
changes in its political relations to the nation. Some 
have thought that the change would be in increased 
representation in municipal government. Others have 
insisted upon representation in the national govern- 
ment to the extent that the population, intelligence and 
resources warranted as an equitable and inalienable 
right of the local community. Before the District at- 
tained a population equal to that which in a state called 
for one representative in the House, these Presidents 
urged that the District should be represented in Con- 
gress by a territorial delegate on grounds which in con- 
sistency would give it full representation when the 
population and the other conditions of representation 
in the states had been secured. 

National Eepresentation for the Washingtonian. 

Monroe's suggestion of 1818 was of a change from 
government of the District by a Congress **in which 
the people have no participation'' involving **a de- 
parture for a special purpose from the general prin- 
ciples of our system" to **an arrangement better 
adapted to the principles of our government and to the 
particular interests of the people . . . which will 
neither infringe the Constitution nor affect the object 
which the provision in question was intended to se- 
cure. ' ' 

Monroe's suggestion in effect urges either legislation 
on local concerns by a legislature other than Congress 
in which the District shall be represented or by a Con- 
gress in which the District shall have representation. 

Jackson vigorously and repeatedly (1830, 1831 and 
1835) urged representation of the District in Congress. 
Since the District had not the population which was 
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entitled to one representative in the House, he recom- 
mended that this representation should be by terri- 
torial delegate; or else in **a local legislature to make 
laws for the District subject to the approval or rejec- 
tion of Congress." 

The grounds on which he urges this representation 
are broad enough to cover full-fledged representation 
in Congress when the essential conditions of popula- 
tion, resources and intelligence exist in the District, and 
when that representation is made compatible with the 
constitution either by amendment or by judicial de- 
cision that such amendment is unnecessary. 

He says (1830) that such representation for the Dis- 
trict is 

**due to the character of our government. No portion of our 
citizens should be without a practical enjoyment of the prin- 
ciples of freedom and there is none more important than that 
which cultivates a proper relation between the governors and 
the governed/' 

In 1831 he declares : 

**It was doubtless wise in the framers of our Constitution 
to place the people of the District under the jurisdiction of 
the general government. But to accomplish the objects they 
had in view it is not necessary that this people should be de- 
prived of all the privileges of self-government. ... Is it not 
just to allow them at least a delegate to Congress if not a 
local legislature to make laws for the District subject to the ap- 
proval or rejection of Congress? / earnestly recommend the 
extension to them of every political right which their interests 
require and which may be compatible with the Constitution.'' 

Andrew Johnson (1866) renewed Jackson's specific 
recommendation on grounds which would give the Dis- 
trict full-fledged representation in Congress when its 
population and other conditions entitled it to such rep- 
resentation. Johnson said: 
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*'The District of CoRimbia under existing laws is not en- 
titled to that representation in the national councils which 
from our earliest history has been uniformly accorded to each 
territory established from time to time within our limits. It 
maintains peculiar relations to Congress, to whom the Con- 
stitution has granted the power of exercising exclusive legis- 
lation over the seat of government. Our fellow citizens re- 
siding in the District whose interests are thus confided to the 
special guardianship of Congress exceed in number the popu- 
lation of several of our territories and no just reason is per- 
ceived why a delegate of their choice should not be admitted 
to a seat in the House of Representatives. No move seems so 
appropriate and effectual of enabling them to make known 
their peculiar conditions and wants and of securing the local 
legislation adapted to them.'' 

In a veto message in 1867, Johnson sketched briefly 
and interestingly the political history of the District, 
saying : 

**The great object of placing the seat of government under 
the exclusive legislation of Congress was to secure the entire 
independence of the general government from undue state 
influence and to enable it to discharge without- danger of in- 
terruption or infringement of its authority the high func- 
tions for which it was created by the people. . . . While the 
residents of the seat of government are not citizens of any 
state and are not, therefore, allowed a voice in the electoral 
college or representation in the councils of the nation, they 
are, nevertheless, American citizens, entitled as such to every 
guaranty of the Constitution, to every benefit of the laws, 
and to every right which pertains to the citizens of our com- 
mon country. ... It was evidently contemplated that all 
local questions would be left to their decision at least to an 
extent that would not be incompatible with the object for 
which Congress was granted exclusive legislation over the seat 
of government. When the Constitution was yet under con- 
sideration it was assumed by Mr. Madison that its inhabitants 
would be allowed *a municipal legislature for local purposes, 
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derived from their own suffrage/ When for the first time 
Congress in the year 1800 assembled at Washington Presi- 
dent Adams in his speech at its opening reminded the two 
houses that it was for them to consider whether the local 
powers over the District of Columbia, vested by the Constitu- 
tion in the Congress of the United States, should be imme- 
diately exercised, and he asked them to * consider it as the 
capital of a great nation, advancing with unexampled rapid- 
ity in arts, in commerce, in wealth and in population.* . . . 
Three years had not elapsed when Congress was called upon 
to determine the propriety of retroceding to Maryland and 
Virginia the jurisdiction of the territory which they had re- 
spectively relinquished to the government of the United 
States. It was urged on the one hand that exclusive jurisdic- 
tion was not necessary or useful to the government; that it 
deprived the inhabitants of the District of their political 
rights; that much of the time of Congress was consumed in 
legislation pertaining to it; that its government was expen- 
sive ; that Congress was not competent to legislate for the Dis- 
trict, because the members were strangers to its local concerns, 
and that it was an example of a government without represen- 
tation — an experiment dangerous to the liberties of the states. 
On the other hand, it was held, among other reasons, and suc- 
cessfully, that the Constitution, the acts of cession of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland and the act of Congress accepting the 
grant all contemplated the exercise of exclusive legislation 
by Congress, and that its usefulness if not its necessity was 
inferred from the inconvenience which was felt for want of it 
by the Congress of the confederation ; that the people them- 
selves, who, it was said, had been deprived of their political 
rights, had not complained and did not desire a retrocession ; 
that the evil might be remedied by giving them a representa- 
tion in Congress when the District should become sufficiently 
populous, and in the meantime a local legislature ; that if the 
inhabitants had not political rights they had great political 
influence; that the trouble and expense of legislating for 
the District would not be great, but would diminish and might 
in a great measure be avoided by a local legislature, and that 
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Congress could not retrocede the inhabitants without their 
consent. Continuing to live substantially under the laws that 
existed at the time of their cession, and such changes only hay- 
ing been made as were suggested by themselves, the people 
of the District have not sought by a local legislature that 
which has generally been willingly conceded by the Con- 
gress of the nation/' 

In Grant 's administration the District asked for and 
was given a territorial form of government and during 
the same administration Congress took it away. 

Since 1880 the District has had a population greater 
than that which in a state is entitled to one representa- 
tive in the House, and its population is now greater 
than that of six states. Conditions and tendencies indi- 
cate that it will attain superiority in population over a 
few other states which now exceed it. 

If, on the principles laid down by Monroe, Jackson, 
Johnson and Grant, congressional representation 
should be given to the District, such representation 
would give to the District voting representatives and 
senators in Congress, and not merely a voteless terri- 
torial delegate. An amendment to the Constitution 
giving the capital community this just representation 
has been shaped for consideration by Congress and the 
state legislatures. 

The last two Presidents who have discussed the 
political status of the Washingtonian have not favored 
any increase of his political privileges. Roosevelt in- 
dorsed the Revnolds scheme of the substitution of a 
single executive head for the three Commissioners, and 
of the abrogation of the local residence requirement 
for eligibility to appointment, thus proposing to destroy 
the only remaining vestige of even indirect represen- 
tation now enjoyed by the Washingtonian in his local 
government. Taft thought citizens waived their politi- 
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cal rights by voluntarily coming here to live, knowing 
the conditions. 

What Washington Thinks of the Presidents. 

Coupled with these references to what Presidents 
have thought and said of Washington are scattered sug- 
gestions of what Washington (or Washingtonians) 
have thought and said of some Presidents. The city's 
opinion concerning the President was expressed during 
many administrations, as we have seen, by resolution 
of the municipal legislature concerning the retiring 
President. That this expression of opinion was not 
perfunctory is suggested by Van Buren's experience, 
whose resolution of thanks was vetoed by Mayor Seaton 
on the ground that Van Buren had been no friend of 
the District and had done nothing for which he should 
be thanked. 

During President Taft's administration two dinners, 
tendered by the citizens of Washington and cordially 
accepted by the President, gave the opportunity of con- 
ference and exchange of opinions, and this custom, in- 
augurated by President Taft, may, if continued by his 
successors, take the place with advantage to everybody 
in interest of the formal interchange of addresses of 
the early days. 

Though the capital community is voteless the opin- 
ions of Washingtonians concerning public men are not 
without weight and influence. It is a cosmopolitan city, 
with the national legislature as its local legislature. 
The opportunity is afforded to study and compare the 
men of brains and action of the nation. There is much 
in the conditions to make the Washingtonian judgment 
upon public men intelligent and influenced by a mini- 
mum of bias. There is also opportunity of effectively 
expressing these opinions. Eepresentatives of every 
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subdivision of America are here in Washington. As 
Washingtonians they absorb the local sentiment and 
impart it to a greater or less degree to the communities 
which they represent or from which they come. Espe- 
cially is this true of the newspaper representatives of 
American states and cities at the capital. These are as 
a rule men of brains, experience and sound judgment. 
They are generally retained here for long periods. 
What they come to think as Washingtonians of public 
men is reflected, directly or indirectly, consciously or 
unconsciously, all over the United States. 

Summarizing, the relations between Presidents and 
Washingtonians have been cordial and marked by re- 
ciprocal regard. The President, though not a part of 
the municipal corporation which directly manages local 
executive concerns, is, as the appointive power of the 
official heads of this corporation and through his veto, 
an important factor in the exclusive legislative power 
of Congress in respect to the capital. These powers of 
the President are coupled with duties and responsi- 
bilities and in most administrations this fact has been 
duly recognized. 

The relations of Washington to the representatives 
of the federal government have as a rule been closer 
and more cordial with the executive than with the legis- 
lative branch. With Congress there has been too often 
misunderstanding, reciprocal misjudgment and re- 
crimination ; though on all vital questions Congress has 
in the end treated the nation's city with wisdom and 
fairness, and will undoubtedly continue to do so to the 
end of the chapter. The President of the United States 
can do no finer thing than to use the powers and op- 
portunities of his position to bring together the mem- 
bers of the National Capital partnership in vigorous, 
cordial co-operation for the city's wholesome develop- 
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ment. There is no limit to what can be done in the wise 
npbnilding of the nation's city, if the national and local 
partners will work harmoniously and earnestly together 
in its interest, and in fulfillment of their constitutional 
obligation. 

This skeleton summary of what the Presidents have 
said and done concerning Washington shows that out 
of the mouth of the first man of the republic in suc- 
cessive administrations have come at one time ot an- 
other every representation concerning the nation's ob- 
ligation toward its capital and concerning neglects or 
violations of that obligation, and every complaint of 
grievances unjustly suffered and every petition for 
their equitable redress, which when voiced by the 
Washingtonian himself have too often caused him to 
be denounced as an impudent, mercenary and men- 
dacious mendicant. 

The effect of this showing of presidential thought 
and action should be to shame every statesman, from 
President down, who either disdainfully neglects or 
from some petty personal motive is actively hostile to 
the nation's city. If Washington and Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Lincoln and Grant could, without stooping and 
without loss of dignity, interest themselves actively in 
the concerns of the nation's city, no statesman of to-day 
is too great to perform faithfully his obligations under 
the Constitution to legislate thoughtfully, wisely and 
sympathetically for the unrepresented National Capital. 

The Capital's Ideal President. 

The ideal President in his relations to the National 
Capital will combine the characteristics of many of his 
predecessors. He will bless the ca})ital with friendly, 
helpful acts, like Washington, Jefferson, Jackson and 
Grant. He will cheer and strengthen the capital com- 
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munity by sympathetic words of sound and just doc- 
trine like William Henry Harrison and Andrew John- 
son. As a representative of the unrepresented District 
he will act toward the helpless community on the prin- 
ciple of ''Put Yourself in His Place," giving full ex- 
pression within the lines of reason to the views and 
wishes of the unrepresented' community. 

He will thus ascertain and carry out local sentiment in 
respect to local affairs on the principles laid down by 
William Henry Harrison and Andrew Johnson. He 
will be as eager to advance Washington's material 
and aesthetic development as Taft, as anxious for 
sociological reforms as Eoosevelt. He will press the 
development of Washington as an educational center 
with the zeal of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, John 
Quincy Adams, Grant and Hayes. He will be as con- 
siderate of the Washingtonian 's political rights and 
privileges in harmony with the Constitution as Madi- 
son, Jackson, William Henry Harrison and Grant. 

Stimulated by the spirit and inspired by the example 
of the ideal President, the whole nation will follow his 
wise and patriotic policy of fostering the nation's city. 
Washingtonians will cease all petty wrangling among 
themselves, will sacrifice personal prejudices in the 
public interest and will labor for the city's welfare in 
harmonious and effective cooperation. 

Americans, both inside and outside of Washington, 
will stand shoulder to shoulder in patriotic promotion 
of the National Capital. 

The material city will become more attractive, more 
healthful, more prosperous. Intellectually the capital 
will wonderfully develop as an educational, literary, 
musical and artistic center. Morally the nation's city 
will respond to every form of wholesome uplift. 

The nation will not be so absorbed in the material 
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Washington as to neglect the Washingtonian. Catch- 
ing the inspiration of the most enlightened of our Presi- 
dents, Americans wiU recognize that its men and not 
its piles of stone and brick constitute the real city ; that 
even a higher obligation is due to the animate than to 
the inanimate Washington, to the men of the capital 
than to its buildings and streets, its parks and monu- 
ments. 

These quotations of words of the Presidents suggest 
that there is no nobler task for any public man than to 
identify himself in some conspicuous way with the up- 
building of the nation's city. The opportunities are 
not, by any means, exhausted of winning a place in the 
nation's annals by the side of the great men whom I 
have quoted. There is room for every one of us— 
whether in the White House or in Congress or in the 
ranks of unofficial Washingtonians— to build for him- 
self a notable and enduring monument as a creator of 
the newer and greater Washington. 
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THE NEGRO, BENJAMIN BANNEKER ; ASTRON- 

OMER AND MATHEMATICIAN, PLEA 

FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

By p. lee PHILLIPS. 
(Read before the Society, April 18, 1916.) 

While Benjamin Banneker is known to the residents 
of the District of Columbia, as connected with EUicott, 
in surveying the ten miles square, little is known of his 
efforts in literature, astronomy and mathematics. 

It is not the intention of this article to discuss these 



questions, but only to bring to the attention of the 
reader, one of his almanacs, published in Philadelphia 
in 1793, and entitled * * Banneker 's almanack and ephem- 
eris for the year of our Lord 1793. ' ' Nowadays, alma- 
nacs are seldom consulted except in rural districts, but 
formerly they were an endless source of instruction 
and amusement. 

Ben Franklin's '*Poor Richard" was an annual event 
and noteworthy for its wise and witty sayings. The 
first number published in 1739, was sold at the Hurst 
sale in 1904, for $565.00, and would at present bring 
much more. 

The following notice of Banneker is found, first pub- 
lished in his almanac for 1792, and republished with 
some abridgment in the one of 1793, from which we 
are making extracts. It was written by Banneker 's es- 
teemed admirer, James McHenry, who was afterward 
senator from the state of Maryland, and evidently a 
man who appreciated intellect whether in the soul of 
the black or white. 

114 
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** Baltimore, April 20, 1791. 

** Benjamin Banneker, a free black, is about fifty-nine years 
of age; he was born in Baltimore county; his father was an 
African, and his mother, the offspring of African parents. 
His father and mother having obtained their freedom were 
enabled to send him to an obscure school, where he learned 
when a boy, reading, writing, and arithmetic as far as double 
position ; and to leave him at their deaths, a few acres oflanH^' 
upon which he has supported himself ever since, by means of 
economy and constant labor, and preserved a fair reputation. 

**To struggle incessantly against want, is no ways favour- 
able to improvement: what he had learned, however, he did 
not forget ; for as some hours of leisure will occur in the most 
toilsome life, he availed himself of these, not to read and ac- 
quire knowledge from writings of genius and discovery, for 
of such he had none,|but to digest and apply, as occasions pre- 
sented, the few principles of the few rules of arithmetic he 
had been taught at schoolj This kind of mental exercise 
formed his chief amusement, and soon gave him a facility in 
calculation that was often serviceable to his neighbors, and at 
length attracted the attention of the Messrs. Ellicott, a family 
remarkable for their ingenuity and turn to the useful me- 
chanics. It is about three years since Mr. George Ellicott 
lent his Mayer's Tables, Ferguson's Astronomy, Leadbeater's 
Lunar Tables, and some astronomic instruments, but without 
accompanying them with either hint or instruction, that might 
further his studies or lead him to apply them to any useful 
result. These books and instruments, the first of the kind he 
had ever seen, opened a new word to Benjamin, and from 
thence forward he employed his leisure in astronomical re- 
searches. He now took up the idea of the calculations for an 
Almanack, and actually completed an entire set for the last 
year, upon his original stock of arithmetie. '^Encouraged by 
this first attempt, he entered upon his calculation for 1792, 
which as well as the former, he began and finished without 
the .least information or assistance from any person, or other 
books than those I have mentioned, so that whatever merit 
is attached to his present performance is exclusively and 
peculiarly his own^ 
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"I have been the more careful to investigate those particu- 
lars, and to ascertain their reality, as they form an interest- 
ing fact in the History of Man ; and as you may want them to 
gratify curiosity, I have no objection to your selecting them 
for your account of Benjamin/' 

The almanac from which the above sketch is taken, 
and in which Banneker^s plea for peace is found, pre- 
sents the usual appearance of one. It shows the anat- 
omy of the human body in picture, as is usual, gives 
astronomical calculation, weather prediction, elegant 
extracts in prose and verse, tables of interest, numbers, 
money, roads, laws, and judicial officers of the United 
States. 

At the time of writing, 1793, there ** existed wars be- 
tween the United States and the American Indians, 
between the British nation and Tuppoo Saib, between 
the planters of St. Domingo and their African slaves, 
and between the French nation and the Emperor of 
German V." The article is headed *'A Plan of Peace- 
office for the United States, ' ' and is here copied in full : 

** Among the many defects which have been pointed out in 
the federal constitution by its antifederal enemies, it is much 
to be lamented that no person has taken notice of its total 
silence upon the subject of an office of the utmost importance 
to the welfare of the United States, that is, an office for pro- 
moting and preserving perpetual peace in our country. 

**It is to be hoped that no objection will be made to the es- 
tablishment of such an office, while we are engaged in a war 
with the Indians, for as the War-Office of the United States 
was established in time of peace, it is equally reasonable that 
a Peace-Office should be established in time of war. 

**The plan of this office is as follows: 

■ **I. Let a Secretary of Peace be appointed to preside in this 
office, who shall be perfectly free from all the present absurd 
and \^ilgar European prejudices upon the subject of gov- 
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eminent ; let him be a genuine republican and a sincere Chris- 
tian, for the principles of republicanism and Christianity are 
no less friendly to universal and perpetual peace, than they 
are to universal and equal liberty. / 

**II. Let a power be given to this Secretary to establish 
and maintain free schools in every city, village and township 
of the United States ; and let him be made responsible for the 
talents, principles, and morals of all his school-masters. Let 
the youth of our country be carefully instructed in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and in the doctrines of a religion of 
some kind; the Christian religion should be preferred to all 
others; for it belongs to this religion exclusively to teach us 
not only to cultivate peace with all men, but to forgive, nay 
more — to l ove our very enemies. It belongs to it further to 
teach us thaTthe Supreme Being alone possesses a power to 
take away human life, and that we rebel against his laws, 
whenever we undertake to execute death in any way whatever 
upon any of his creatures. 

**III. Let every family in the United States be furnished 
at the public expense, by the Secretary of this office, with a 
copy of an American edition of the Bible. This measure has 
become the more necessary in our country, since the banish- 
ment of the Bible, as a school-book, from most of the schools 
in the United States. Unless the price of this book be paid 
for by the public, there is reason to fear that in a few years 
it will be met with only in courts of justice or in magistrate's 
offices; and should the absurd mode of establishing truth by 
kissing this sacred book fall into disuse, it may probably, in 
the course of the next generation, be seen only as a curiosity 
on a shelf in Mr. Peale's museum. 

**IV. Let the following sentences be inscribed in letters of 
gold over the door of every home in the United States : 

The Son of Man Came into the World, Not To Destroy Men's 

Lives, But To Save Them. 

**V. To inspire a veneration for human life, and an horror 
at the shedding of human blood, let all those laws be repealed 
which authorize juries, judges, sheriffs, or hangmen to as- 
sume the resentments of individuals, and to commit murder 
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in cold blood in any case whatever. Until this reformation in 
our code of penal jurisprudence takes place, it will be in vain 
to attempt to introduce universal and perpetual peace in our 
country. 

**VI. To subdue that passion for war, which education, 
added to human depravity, have made universal, a familiarity 
with the instruments of death, as well as all military shews, 
should be carefully avoided. For which reason, militia laws 
should everywhere be repealed, and military dresses and mili- 
tary titles should be laid aside : reviews tend to lessen the hor- 
rors of a battle by connecting them with the charms of order ; 
militia laws generate idleness and vice, and thereby produce 
the wars they are said to prevent ; military dresses f acinate the 
minds of young men, and lead them from serious and useful 
professions ; were there no uniforms, there would probably be 
no armies ; lastly military titles feed vanity, and keep up ideas 
in the mind which lessen a sense of the folly and miseries of 
war. 

* * In the seventh and last place, let a large room, adjoining 
the federal hall, be appointed for transacting the business and 
preserving all the records of this office. Over the door of this 
room let there be a sign, on which the figures of a lamb, a 
dove, and an olive-branch should be painted, together with 
the following inscriptions in letters of gold : 

Peace on Earth — Good- Will To Man. 

Ah ! Why Should Men Forget That They Are Brethren t 
Within this apartment let there be a collection of plough- 
shares and pruning-hooks made out of swords and spears; 
and on each of the walls of the apartment the following pic- 
tures as large as life : 

**1. A lion eating straw with an ox, and an adder playing 
upon the lips of a child. 

**2. An Indian boiling his venison in the same pot with a 
citizen of Kentucky. 

**3. Lord Cornwallis and Tippo Saib, under the shade of a 
sycamore-tree in the East-Indies, drinking Madeira wine out 
of the same decanter. 
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**4. A group of French and Austrian soldiers dancing arm 
in arm, under a bower erected in the neighborhood of Mons. 

**5. A St. Domingo planter, a man of color, and a native 
of Africa, legislating together in the same colonial assembly. 

**To complete the entertainment of this delightful apart- 
ment, let a group of young ladies, clad in white robes, as- 
semble every day at a certain hour, in a gallery to be erected 
for the purpose, and sing odes, and hymns, and anthems in 
praise of the blessings of peace. 

**One of these songs should consist of the following beauti- 
ful lines of Mr. Pope : 

** 'Peace o'er the world her olive wand extends. 
And white-rob M innocence from heaven descends; 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail. 
Returning justice lifts aloft her scale.' " 

Benjamin Banneker was bom at Ellicott City, Md., 
November 9, 1731. pHis grandimother, a white woman, 
gave him his first rudiments of reading, at a very early 
age^ She was an English woman who, for some trivial 
offense^ was sent to the colonies, where she served in 
bondage for several years. Buying her freedom, she 
purchased a small farm, which she cultivated wdth the 
assistance of two black men whom she had purchased 
from the slave ship that brought them over. She mar- 
ried one of these and her daughter, Banneker 's mother, 
also married a negro who assumed her name. Not- 
withstanding this mixture he was of dark complexion, 
and is described at sixty years, by qpntemporaries, as 
follows: **A large man of noble appearance, with ven- 
erable hair, wearing a coat of superfine drab broad 
cloth, and a broad brimmed hat, and to have resembled 
Benjamin Franklin." 

His modesty is also vouched for, as he refused a seat 
at the table of the commissioners who had met to settle 
the boundary line of the District of Columbia. His 
almanac was first published in 1792, and continued 
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until his death in 1806. Besides his literary attain- 
ments, Banneker is credited with mechanical ability, 
and is said to have made, entirely with his own hands, 
a clock of which it is said every portion was made 
in America. /The Georgetown Weekly Ledger of March 
12, 1791, speaks of the arrival at Georgetown of Ellicott 
and L 'Enfant who were ** attended by Benjamin Ban- 
neker, an Ethiopian, whose abilities as surveyor and 
astronomer already proves that Mr. Jefferson's con- 
cluding that that race of men were void of mental en- 
dowment, was without foundation. ' ' 

It may be stated that Jefferson, afterward, when Sec- 
retary of State, highly praised his ability. In his* 
manuscripts which have come to us, his handwriting 
would do credit to a trained liblrarian. That ^i^color^ 
did not affect his reputation is affirmed by the friend- 
ship of Washington, Jefferson, Ellicott and many dis- 
tinguished scientists of Europe, who called him the 
** African astronomer."/ 

Maryland should ilTsome manner show honor to the 
memory of this distinguished citizen who, notwith- 
standing the race prejudice of the time, rose to, emi- 
nence in scientific attainments, the study of which at 
that early date was almost unknown. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A BOYHOOD IN 

GEORaETOWN. 

By WILLIAM A. GORDON. 
(Read before the Society, April 18, 1916.) 

At the present time when Washington has grown to 
be a large city, when improved housing and better sani- 
tation have made living more pleasant and life safer, 
and when lifelong residents know even by sight but few 
of those passed on the street, it is difficult to picture 
what were the surroundings, 'what the life, and what 
the manners and customs of the people who lived here 
sixty or seventy years ago. Thanks to the research of 
students and the many books which have been written, 
we are well informed as to the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary history of our people. This Society has done 
much in collecting and preserving interesting and val- 
uable historical data relating to the District, especially 
of the period since it was set apart for Federal pur- 
poses. Little, however, has been written about the 
daily life and customs of the people who lived here. 
If someone equipped for the work and enthusiastic on 
the subject would undertake to tell us of the life, man- 
ners and customs of the people of this District during 
the early part of the nineteenth century, as Macauley 
did for the English people, it would be a valuable con- 
tribution to local history and make interesting reading. 

Though feeling hesitation in taking up the time of 
this Society with matters of lighter character than are 
contained in the papers usually read before it, I will 
with your permission and craving your forbearance, 
tell you of some things which made an indelible impres- 
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sion on my mind during a childhood and early youth 
passed in my native town of Georgetown. 

When I was a child Georgetown was a town of less 
than eight thousand inhabitants; an active commercial 
center with business reaching far into the neighboring 
States and commerce into distant seas. Its people 
were industrious, intelligent and enterprising; good 
citizens, self-reliant, and proud of their town. Life 
was quiet and homelike, and as travel to distant points 
was rarely undertaken and the summer hegira to water- 
ing places unknown, there was a wider acquaintance 
amongst the people, and a closer bond of neighborly 
friendship and intimacy than now exist. Like most 
towns in Maryland and Virginia the houses in the older, 
or western part, were of brick, built directly on the 
street, and except in few cases without grounds either 
in front or on the sides, the gardens for the sake of 
privacy being located in the rear. I mention these 
things to show the surroundings in which I passed my 
earlv vears. 

Negro slavery existed in the town until the time of 
the war between the States, and most of the domestic 
servants were slaves, hired by those not owning them 
generally by the year at moderate wages, with neces- 
sary clothing and medical attention added. When a 
little bov I was much with the servants who lived in 
the house and were recognized as mem'bers of the 
family. They were proud of the family to which they 
belonged, were acquainted with its traditions and loved 
to relate them. Many were aristocratic in their ideas, 
to whom changes in social position made no difference, 
as they classed everyone socially according to their 
recollection of what the person's ancestor had been. 
In everv familv there was a nurse, or ^^mammv," who 
cared for and exercised despotic authority over the 
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children, and would permit no interference with them 
except from the parent. They dearly loved *Hheir chil- 
dren," as they affectionately called them, and were 
loved by them. Relations of mutual interest and affec- 
tion existed between the members of the family and the 
servants in the house, very different from relations 
which now exist, where service only is regarded on the 
one side and pay on the other. This feeling of friend- 
ship existed not only between the family and those liv- 
ing in the house, but extended to those who had be- 
longed to the family or had formerly lived with them. 
At Christmas all felt at liberty to come, and partake of 
the holiday cheer, most of whom expected and received 
something in the way of a gift; whilst those of the im- 
mediate household hung up their stockings on Christ- 
mas Eve just as the children did. 

There were many interesting customs amongst the 
negroes. Ordinarily they were not allowed on the 
streets after the town bell rang at nine o'clock at night, 
but at Christmas this restriction was removed, and as 
midnight approached bands of them would go through 
the streets singing hymns and carols before the houses 
of their white friends. I well remember how excited I 
was when waked up, taken from bed, wrapped up 
snugly, and carried to the window to listen to them. As 
many of the men had good voices the singing was un- 
usually sweet. The following morning the leader of 
the band would call at the house and receive a token of 
appreciation in the way of small coin. 

The annual May-day parade of the negro drivers 
should also be mentioned. In connection with the busi- 
ness of the town there were many carts, drays and 
wagons driven by negroes. On tlie first of May all of 
them had holiday and paraded the streets with vehicles 
and horses adorned with bright-colored papers, ribbons 
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and flowers ; the drivers in their best with long white 
aprons decorated with huge brilliantly colored rosettes. 
Headed by a band they would march over the town, and 
then go to some neighboring wood to pass the day in 
feasting, dancing and singing. 

As much time was passed within doors everything 
connected with the household was a matter of interest. 
There was no gas or running water in the house; no 
range or cook stove in the kitchen. Water was ob- 
tained either from wells or cisterns in the yard or from 
the public pumps on the street corners. Everyone had 
barrels or hogsheads in which rain water was collected 
for washing purposes, the breeding places of nios- 
quitoes innumerable. The coop in which chickens and 
other fowls were kept and fattened was a necessary 
equipment. Light was furnished from candles, or from 
lamps fed with sperm or lard oil. Q-enerally there was 
also a lantern for use out of doors when visiting at 
night, for the streets were but poorly lighted if at all. 
With the exception of a hard-coal open-grate fire in the 
parlor, sometimes supplemented by a bright cheerful 
wood fire in the then popular ** Franklin" stove, the 
fires were of wood in the open fireplaces or in small air- 
tight stoves. The halls were generally very cold and 
except in large mansions unheated. Wood was sup- 
plied by country wagons and sawed into proper sizes 
by old negro men who followed the trade of ** wood- 
sawyers." In the kitchen was a large open fireplace 
with wide hearth, in which was a swinging crane upon 
wliich the pots and kettles hung. In addition there 
were numerous ovens of various sizes, with griddles, 
frying pans and other cooking utensils ; also a large tin 
** kitchen" placed on the hearth in front of the fire in 
which turkeys, fowls and roasts of beef were cooked. 
Generally on the side of the fireplace were hooks on 
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which Potomac herring, strung upon long sticks, were 
hung to dry. ' * Johnny-cake, ' ' made of cornmeal dough 
spread on barrel-head boards, was cooked by being 
propped up before the fire. The hot ** Johnny-cake " 
and the roe herring of those days, which cannot be had 
by the present method of cooking, was food fit for the 
gods, and the delight of our childhood. We had abun- 
dance of molasses, not the tasteless syrups and things 
now called by that name, but thick golden New Orleans 
molasses, good to the taste and sight. In summer there 
was abundance of fruit, berries of all kinds, apricots, 
plums, peaches, pears and melons. Fish of every kind 
were abundant, as the town was a great fish market ; in 
fact food of every kind was plentiful and moderate in 
price. 

Christmas was the great day of the year, and for 
weeks housekeepers were busy preparing for it. Every 
variety of cake and every kind of sweets were naade 
(for there was no confectioner to call upon), which 
with ham, turkey and other substantials, were spread 
out in the dining room. Open house was kept and 
friends and neighbors were expected to call. There 
was much holiday visiting amongst the children, in fact 
it was considered a slight if one's plajonates failed to 
come in and partake of the ** goodies" and admire the 
simple but no less prized presents. At all times of the 
year there was much hospitality, and whenever visitors 
called cake and wine, and on winter afternoons tea and 
thin wafers, were handed around by the servants. 

Children of the same age played together, and when 
quite young the little negroes were welcome compan- 
ions. Generally the playgrounds were in the enclosures 
about the houses, though occasionally the neighbor- 
hood was visited in search of adventure, and to climb 
up into the loft of a stable and roll over in the sweet 
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smelling hay was a special delight. In our neighbor- 
hood there was much to interest little bovs. Nearbv 
was the large and airy shop of a builder, who employed 
many skilled carpenters, where shutters, doors, window 
frames and other things, now manufactured by machin- 
ery, were made. Here, conditioned upon good be- 
havior, the boys were permitted to go and watch the 
workmen; and the smell of the woods and shavings 
pleased as much as the skill of the men astonished. In 
this shop coffins were also made, and this branch of the 
business interested more than anv other. I do not 
know what ambition filled the minds of all the bovs, 
but I do know that some of them were so impressed 
with the mystery and fascination of coffin-making that 
thev determined to be undertakers in after life. There 
were also several tanneries and a mill for grinding 
bark nearby. The vats, skins and everything connected 
with the tanneries, especially the gruesome stories of 
men who had been drowned in the vats, interested ; but 
not so much so as the bark mill with the patient horses 
traveling around the ring and suppljing the motor 
power. The mill was presided over by a rosy-faced, 
loud-voiced, kind-hearted giant, a pleasant host to the 
visiting boys. On work days they liked him, but on 
parade day, when as pioneer of one of the volunteer 
military companies he appeared in brilliant uniform 
with huge bear-skin hat on head, white sheepskin apron 
around waist, and glittering broad-axe on shoulder, he 
was simply magnificent, and considered by them a kind 
of demi-god. 

The little boys were of course greatly interested in 
everything engaged in by those older and larger, and 
to be allowed to go with them or take part in their sport 
was considered a special favor. Generally the big boys, 
while thev did not wish to be bothered with the little 
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ones, were kind and there were but few if any cases of 
bullying. Of course there was some fighting amongst 
the small boys, doing no harm so long as stones were 
not used, and under the code amongst them it was not 
considered the fair thing for boys in the same crowd to 
use stones. 

As the boys grew older there was much fighting be- 
tween the ** crowds" living in different sections of the 
town, and between the boys of Washington and George- 
town. It was dangerous for a boy from one section of 
the town to venture alone into another, an attack and 
sometimes severe beating being the almost invariable 
result, the free use of stones adding an additional dan- 
ger. Crowds from one part of the town would invade 
another part, armed with sticks and stones, and shriek- 
ing party cries. At first the march was unopposed, but 
rapidly the boys of the invaded district gathered and 
drove the enemy from the field. The severest conflicts, 
however, were between the boys of the two cities of 
Washington and Georgetown at the Paper Mill Bridge 
over Rock Creek, for possession of which they fought 
with great desperation. As there were only two or 
three constables to preserve peace by day and a like 
number of watchmen to guard property by night, these 
encounters were seldom interfered with. In our part 
of the town the constable was a large, powerful, dark- 
featured man, who was believed to have been a circus 
performer and to have killed his man. All the boys 
were afraid of him and would retire into the house on 
his approach. The night watchman was a small, round, 
jolly man, with kind words to the children, who were 
fond of and regarded him as their protector. He 
patrolled the town by night and called out the hours: 
**One o'clock, a fair bright night, all's well," or **Four 
o'clock, a sharp cold morning, all's well." 
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Children were then clothed very diflferently from 
now. Boys under eight years of age wore dresses with 
skirts to below the knees, buckled around the waist with 
belts, legs covered with stiff white paddies reaching to 
the ankles, and head with little velvet or cloth skull 
caps. Later their dress would be a cloth roundabout 
or jacket, generally worn open, adorned with brilliant 
brass buttons, and covered at the neck with huge stiff 
linen collars, and narrow trousers reaching to the 
ankles. The head dress would be straw hats in summer 
and cloth caps with stiff leather visors in winter. In 
spite of this uncomfortable costume they no doubt had 
equally as good a time as the boys of the present day. 

The little children were sent at an early age to what 
were known as *^ Dames Schools," where they learned 
to read and write. The subjects taught were of the 
simplest nature, and I now believe the little ones were 
sent to these schools not for what they would learn but 
to be taken care of. As they grew up the boys went to 
the higlier schools, where the hours were long and the 
holidays few and far between, at the head of which 
were men wliose reputations as scholars and adminis- 
trators extended far beyond the limits of the District. 
Here close and lifetime friendships between the stud- 
ents were made. Wlien tlie war between the States 
commenced many of tliem went into tlie Confederate 
and a lesser numl)er into tlie I'nion anny. At the end 
of tlie contest the survivors came home and old inti- 
macies were resumed, and 1 do not know of a single case 
where friendships between them were interfered with 
in tlie sli<rhtest degree. 

One of the first things I can remember is in connec- 
tion with the Mexican war. The negro servants, though 
tliey knew nothing about Mexico nor almut war, did 
know that a war was going on and that many men from 
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the town were engaged in it. It was a topic of continual 
talk amongst them, and of course the children heard 
them talk. They would point to the long line of crows 
winging their way south in the morning and homewards 
in the afternoon, and tell us they flew to the battlefields 
of Mexico to feast upon the bodies of soldiers who had 
been killed. These superstitious people as well as the 
credulous children believed this to be true. Later the 
volunteers, clad in their light blue uniforms and caps, 
returned from Mexico, many of them marching through 
Bridge Street on their way home, and though very 
young we were taken to see them. They generally 
crossed the river over the aqueduct bridge and were 
entertained by George Washington Parke Custis at the 
great spring on his Arlington estate. Just before or 
after his election to the presidency. General Zachary 
Taylor was entertained by the people of the town at the 
Union Hotel, where I saw the then popular hero, and 
can distinctly recall his appearance. Many officers who 
had taken part in the war visited the town, and the 
children were delighted to see and hear them, though I 
doubt if much was heard about their military deeds, 
soldiers generally being modest and little given to talk- 
ing about their personal achievements. 

Children had but little money in those days, but in 
spite of the fact that there were no soda-water foun- 
tains, slot machines, nor moving-picture shows, they 
had but little difficulty in getting rid of their pennies. 
In many of the small one-story brick houses, peculiar to 
old Georgetown, negro ** Aunties" were ready to wel- 
come and furnish them with sweets at the universal 
price of one cent. Honey cakes, thin and intensely 
sweet, horse cakes of gingerbread in shape resembling 
no animal in nature or mythologj", large balls of black 
taflfy and long twisted sticks of yellow taffy, were at- 
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tractive on account of quantity rather than quality. 
Being made from pure materials they were probably 
less injurious than the low-priced sweets now sold. 

As in all river towns the water front had great fasci- 
nations for the boys and along it much of their time was 
passed in summer. They learned to swim when very 
young, and as they grew older became perfectly at 
home in the water and expert divers. At the wharves, 
which extended along the whole front of the town, were 
generally numbers of vessels loading and unloading. 
Water Street, which was occupied by the wholesale 
merchants, offered many attractions. It was a busy 
place, the street crowded with carts and drays, and at 
certain seasons of the year with lines of large covered 
wagons, drawn by four or six horse teams with bows 
of bells on shoulders, and loaded with produce from 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia ; the warehouses 
filled with flour, to^bacco, whiskey, salt, grain and other 
merchandise. One place was a source of never-ending 
delight, the old warehouses on the western part of the 
street near the aqueduct bridge, which in the early 
days of the town had been used as depots by the Indian 
traders. From time to time the iron-bound doors were 
opened and the boys allowed to rummage around. By 
digging in the moist dirt floors they were able to find 
Indian beads and bells. The beads were like sections 
of pipe stems about an inch long made of highly glazed 
earthenware, and in color red, blue, white and parti- 
colors, and being of varied degrees of rarity had estab- 
lished value amongst and were used for trading pur- 
poses by the boys. Almost in front of these warehouses 
on the river bank was a large saw-mill of heavy tim- 
bers, not enclosed, where the logs which had been 
floated down the river were hauled up and sawed into 
lumber. Next to this mill was an iron furnace or 
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smelter where to the delight of the boys the workmen, 
generally naked to the waist, moved about in the glare 
of the molten metal. Then there were the numerous 
flour mills and a cotton factory which we were allowed 
on rare occasions to visit, the intricate machinery of 
which inspired admiration and astonishment. Another 
place we liked to get permission to visit was Brown's 
bakery, on the north side of the street, where the ship- 
biscuit, or hard-tack, used in the United States Navy, 
was baked. The place was clean and permeated with a 
sweet moist smell, and to see the process of mixing the 
flour, forming the dough in shapes, putting it into and 
taking it from the ovens, and packing the biscuits, was 
interesting; but to be presented with a large warm 
newly-baked biscuit was a delight. A short distance 
lower was the Corporation Fish Wharf, where thou- 
sands of shad and hundreds of thousands of her- 
ring were brought by the small river vessels 
and sold. Here the fish were cleaned for salting 
and packing by negro fish-women, rough and profane 
of speech, but generally kind to the boys of their ac- 
quaintance. In front of the wharf, which was a vile- 
smelling place, the boys would fish, supplied with bait 
by the fish-women, and as great numbers of small fish 
were attracted by the offal swept into the river, as 
many as desired could easily be caught. Still lower 
down was the Dodge warehouse, a never ending source 
of delight. The firm was engaged in trading in their 
own vessels with the West Indies and South America, 
and were large importers of sugar and molasses. Each 
year a sale took place, the wharves Ijeing covered with 
hogsheads, and buyers from the large cities of the 
North attending. On these occasions, the boys were 
allowed to move about through the rows of hogsheads 
supplied with long straws, which they would dip 
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through the bunghole open for inspection and feast on 
the molasses drawn out. The counting house was capa- 
cious, and decorated with curios brought from the 
tropics, such as fixing fish, shark's jaws, and sword- 
fish and saw-fish. On the sale davs elaborate lunches 
were served, with fine cigars and every variety of 
drinkables for the guests. Out from the counting room 
extended a wide platform overlooking the river, fur- 
nished with chairs and benches, which on warm sum- 
mer afternoons was used as a meeting and lounging 
place by the friends of the proprietors. At that time 
there was a great distinction between wholesale '* mer- 
chants" and retail ** shopkeepers, " and a line distinctly 
drawn, the former being within the magic social circle, 
the latter outside of it. The captains of the trading 
vessels were verv kind to the bovs, and on their return 
from a voyage would give them sugar cane, oranges 
and other tropical fruit; invite them to join at meals 
(and how greatly enjoyed was what we considered 
sailor's food) ; and loan them the small boats for row- 
ing and sculling. 

The river above the town as far as the Little Falls 
bridge was often visited by way of the tow-patli. This 
took us past the celebrated Foxall Foundrj% where 
cannon for the United States Navy were made, and 
around which in every direction castings of guns and 
balls were scattered. And also past Edes Mill, situated 
at the point wliere the canal of the old Potomac Com- 
pany entered the river. At this latter place fish larger 
than tliose to be foimd in front of the town could be 
caught, and, as we were on friendly terms with the 
miller's family and had the freedom of the grounds, it 
was a charming spot to pass the warm bright days of 
early simmier. On the canal bank opposite the mill 
lived a man, who on account of his great strength was 
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known as ''Bull" Frizzle. On him the boys always 
turned admiring looks as in their estimation he was a 
hero, having on the occasion of an accident at the Little 
Falls bridge crawled under a huge beam, and unas- 
sisted prized it up by the strength of his broad back, 
thereby saving the life of the man pinned beneath it. 
Above the mill were several fishing shores, and it was 
a delight to watch the boats buffeted by the swift rapids 
and see the well-filled nets dragged to shore. In times 
of floods the lower part of the town was in a state of 
great excitement; merchants busy in removing goods 
to places of safety, sailors working to secure vessels at 
the wharves from being carried away, and fishermen 
and dwellers on the waterside risking their lives in se- 
curing valuables coming down in the current or sup- 
plies of drift wood for the winter. When the water 
was unusually high every point of vantage was crowded 
with spectators. 

Just west of Georgetown College and north of the 
canal road was a large and beautiful sheet of water 
known as ''College Pond," the favorite skating place 
of the young people, and older ones also, living in the 
western part of the town. This is mentioned for the 
reason that but few of the present generation know 
anything of this beautiful pond which no longer exists, 
having gradually been filled with washings from the 
surrounding hills. 

Much of the time was passed in the coimtry near the 
town, more along the valley of Rock Creek than else- 
where. Our wanderings took us long distances up that 
stream and over the tracts now covered by tlie park, 
and though always beautiful its beauty did not then 
impress me as it now does. The land bordering on the 
creek was held in large parcels and occupied as homes 
by the owners, which in a great measure accounts for 
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the fact that the woods were not destroyed nor the 
natural beauty interfered with. 

During the Fall great droves of cattle and flocks of 
sheep from western Virginia were driven through town. 
Gathered together at Drovers Rest about two miles 
west of the town, they were driv^en to Baltimore and 
eastern cities. Some days they numbered many thou- 
sands and filled West (now P) Street from early morn- 
ing to late afternoon. Generally there was no trouble, 
but occasionally a wild steer ran amuck to the general 
alarm. In addition large flocks of turkeys, hundreds 
of them, were driven from lower Maryland. Their slow 
and deliberate movements and constant gobbling never 
failed to attract attention. When any one wished a 
turkey for dinner, it was only necessary to go to the 
enclosure where they were kept, select a bird, and pay 
for it what would now be considered almost nothing. 
I doubt if a drove of turkeys has come to this District 
within the past fifty years or more. 

Of course there were fires and a fire company, and 
nothing caused greater excitement amongst the boys 
than the wild clanging of the alarm bell, which hung 
in the belfry of the engine house and was heard all over 
the town. They considered **The Old Vigilant" the 
greatest engine and its men the bravest crew in the 
whole country. Though not permitted to run with the 
** machine," they would run along near it, and wat<»h 
and criticize everv movement of the men. This was 
before the days of a paid fire department, and the 
members of tlie company were all volunteers. There 
were two machines, a suction and an engine; the former 
drew in the water and the latter threw it upon the fire; 
botli were drawn througli the streets bv hand and also 
worked by hand. In cases of large fires the Washing- 
ton companies came over to assist, and whilst during 
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the progress of the fire all worked harmoniously to- 
gether, so soon as it was extinguished fighting between 
the rival companies almost always began. These en- 
counters were topics of conversation for weeks after 
the event. 

The subject of politics would from time to time dis- 
turb the pleasant relations existing between the boys, 
as they were as fixed in their political leanings and as 
ardent Democrats or Whigs as their elders. During 
national campaigns feelings ran very high, each boy had 
a pole in his yard from which floated a party flag, and 
the abuse and vituperation indulged in by the two 
parties passed freely between them. When the election 
was over, peace returned and politics were banished 
from their discussions. Partisan feeling in those days 
ran very high and frequent political meetings were 
held, but being at night the boys saw but little of them. 
After an important election, however, the victors gave 
expression to their joy by torch-light processions, 
illumination of residences and great bonfires in various 
parts of the town, to which the children were taken and 
which they enjoyed more than the grown folks. 

In the extreme western part of the town, near the 
Catholic Church and College and Convent, dwelt the 
Irish, a wild-looking, undisciplined and turbulent peo- 
ple, diflferent in ev^ery way from their countrymen 
amongst us at the present day, both men and women 
being much given to fighting and drinking. It was be- 
lieved, and was probably true, that no one could control 
them except their priests. St. Patrick's Day was the 
great occasion of the year with them, when, headed by 
a band, decorated with green regalia, and bearing ban- 
ners, they paraded the streets. Many were the fights 
which took place along the line of march, for they were 
impatient of criticism or derisive remarks, especially 
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after having im<bi'bed a little. Frequently when the 
morning of the **Day" dawned a ** stuffed paddy" 
would be found hanging from a tree or sign ; the figure 
a suit of clothes stuffed with straw, surmounted by a 
dilapidated beaver hat, with a string of fish and pota- 
toes around the neck, an empty whiskey bottle sticking 
from the pocket, and generally labeled '* Paddy got 
drunk on fish and potatoes." The sight of one of these 
figures on St. Patrick's Day was to an Irishman more 
infuriating than a red handkerchief to a mad bull. 

The Fourth of July was a great day, and for many 
years was celebrated at Parrot t's Woods, now the site 
of Oak Hill Cemetery. All the Protestant Sunday 
Schools participated. In the morjiing they met at the 
various churches, and then uniting marched to the 
groundis head=ed by a band. Each- school had a dis- 
tinctive color, red, blue, green, yellow and white, and 
each scholar was decorated with a rosette of the same. 
Each school had its banner, and to be a banner bearer 
was considered a great honor. Heading the different 
schools were two boys, called ** pivot boys," bearing 
small flags, and on turning a corner these boys crossed 
their flags and the schools marched under them. On 
arriving at the woods the day was celebrated. Patriotic 
songs were sung, the Star Spangled Banner never 
being omitted, and addresses made by young college 
graduates. Later in the day speeches were made by 
the elders. Townsmen of all classes participated, and 
barrels of lemonade and abundance of eatables of every 
kind were provided; everything was free and all were 
welcomed. After a somewhat strenuous day parents 
and children returned home tired out but patriotically 
happy. 

The needs of the town required many taverns, and 
on High Street (now Wisconsin Avenue) were several 
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much frequented by teamsters, drovers and small 
farmers. Attached to each were large courtyards with 
extensive stabling where the many wagons and teams 
could be cared for. In the late afternoon these taverns 
were busy and hustling places. In addition there were 
a number of hotels, the principal one being the Union 
Hotel, formerly Crawfords, which occupied the north- 
east comer of M and 30th Streets, with additions ex- 
tending northwardly to Olive Avenue, which in its day 
was a famous hostelry and as such continued for many 
years after the war. In the days before my birth it 
was the stopping place of the most distinguished men 
in public life. William Wirt in a letter written to his 
wife from Georgetown on October 14, 1814, not two 
months after the British had burned the Capitol, says : 

**Here I am at Crawfords. I am surrounded by a vast 
crowd of legislators and gentlemen, assembled here for the 
races, which are to commence tomorrow. The races? amidst 
the ruins and desolation of Washington." 

In my day it was the home of many ladies and gentle- 
men, friends of our family, and I went there frequently. 
The main building differed but little from others, but 
north of this and running north upon 30th Street to 
the next street was a wing of one or two stories high 
and one room deep, the doors opening into a covered 
corridor supported by brick arches, beyond which was 
a large courtyard paved with stone. The rooms along 
this corridor were occupied entirely by gentlemen, 
many being planters from the lower river counties of 
Maryland and Virginia. On the opposite side of the 
courtyard was a large building in which was a fine ball- 
room known as **Pompean Hall" from its mural dee- 
orations in which public entertainments and functions 
were held. In the older days on more than one occasion 
parties had gone from these festivities to the duelling 
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ground, resulting in one instance at least in the death 
of a participant. In the rear of the court were stables 
in which carriages owned by or for the use of guests 
were kept. 

Transportation was attended with considerable dis- 
comfort for those not blessed with their own convey- 
ances. There were two or thre« public hacks driven 
by old colored men, used on rare occasions or for funer- 
als, though generally as a mark of respect all walked 
to the graveyard. Two of these funerals where all at- 
tending were on foot made an impression on my mind 
which is still vivid. One, that of Archbishop Eccleston 
of Baltimore, who was greatly interested in the educa- 
tion of girls under the care of the Sisters of the Visita- 
tion, and died in a small house on Fayette Street near 
the Convent in 1851 during a visit to Georgetown. His 
remains were borne through the streets, on the way 
to the railroad depot on Pennsylvania Avenue near 
the Capitol, attended by acolytes swinging censers, 
lighted candles and many i)riests and church digni- 
taries. An impressive and unusual sight ! The other, 
that of Mr. Bodiseo, the Russian Minister, in 1854, 
when on the way to Oak Hill Cemetery his two nephews 
Boris and Waldimer, both very handsome young men, 
clad in white uniforms, marched on either side of the 
hearse, accompanied by the attaches of his legation and 
officers of his household, also in uniform. For those 
who had business at the executive departments in 
Washington, or **the city*' as we called it, and were 
too old or did not care to walk, there were omnibuses 
which went over in the morning: and returned in the 
early afternoon; and later omnibuses which made 
hourly trips. Stages ran every day to Rockville, and 
once or more a week to Leesburg or neighboring towns. 
A steaml>oat, the old Salem, made regular trips down 
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the Potomac to the river landings, and the canal carried 
many passengers up the river to the western country. 

Of course things interested the boys more than per- 
sons, but there were many characters in the town who 
made an impression upon our minds by what appeared 
peculiarities or by what was said about them. One or 
two tottering old men said to have been Revolutionary 
soldiers, old gentlemen still clinging to their knee 
breeches, old ladies with turbans on head and canes in 
hand. Then from time to time men distinguished in 
the history of the country drove or rode through the 
streets, the observed of all observers. To the boys, 
however, the most interesting sight was the foreign 
ministers, residing in the town, when on state occasions 
they appeared in brilliant uniforms, and in the case of 
the Russian minister seated in a gilded coach with 
driver and footman clad in bright uniforms. Then 
there were the high leather-spring coaches of residents, 
and old-fashioned two-wheeled gigs driven by old gen- 
tlemen. The people and surroundings were in almost 
every respect different from those of the present day. 

Perhaps you have wondered why I have said nothing 
in regard to girls; but you must remember that the 
boys to whom I have referred were under fifteen years 
of age, and the fair sex, whatever the influence exerted 
in later years, occupied but little of their attention. 
They were real boys, not young gentlemen, who loved 
the open, played in the streets free from automobiles 
and motorcycles, and made their excursions on foot 
no matter how great the distance traveled. Nothing 
was thought of tramping out to the house of some boy 
friend in the country five or six miles from home, and 
after a strenuous day in the fields and woods tramping 
back again, and many holidays were hapi)ily passed in 
improvised camps where first lessons in simple cooking 
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were acquired. They were just boys, strong, active, 
interested in and prying into everything, and though 
full of mischief for the most part fairly good. The life 
they led was in no way the life of the city boy of the 
present day, but rather that of boys in small country 
towns. Their days were full of adventure and they 
got much out of life. After many years it is pleasant 
to recall the surroundings and occupation of my child- 
hood days. 
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MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN STODDERT, FIRST 
SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES 

NAVY. 

By HABRIOT STODDEBT TURNER. 
(Bead before the Society, May 16, 1916.) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says that a child's edueation 
begins with that of his grandfather. James Stoddert, 
grandfather of Benjamin Stoddert, First Secretary of 
the United States Navy, was a Scotchman by birth, a 
man of education and a surveyor by profession. He 
brought a wife with him to Maryland about 1650 and 
some means, which he invested in land, and settled 
near LaPlata, where many Stoddert tombs still exist. 
**In 1718 he was appointed to survey and lay out 
Annapolis anew" and in the same year he and Col. 
John Addison together patented ** Friendship," a tract 
of 3,125 acres, part of which now belongs to the John 
R. McLean estate and still bears the quaint old name 
redolent of eighteenth century sentiment given it by 
its first patentees, Addison and Stoddert. It is now 
beautifully improved, and is yearly thrown open* to 
some of the charitable societies of Washington, who 
give picturesque garden parties on the grounds. The 
** Friendship " between the Stoddert and Addison fam- 
ilies which prompted the name still exists unbroken 
after nearly two hundred years— 1718 to 1916. 

Thomas Stoddert, youngest son of the surveyor, in- 
herited twelve hundred acres of the original Falls Run 
tract from two of his brothers who died young. He 
married Sarah Marshall, daughter of ^* Thomas Mar- 
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shall, Gentleman," of Marshall Hall, at present a well- 
known summer resort. They were the parents of Ben- 
jamin Stoddert. Family tradition says that Thomas 
Stoddert was captain in the British Army and killed 
in Braddock's defeat July 9, 1755, but on the 15th of 
September of that year Gov. Sharpe of Maryland wrote 
to Calvert : * ' I have not heard that any enemy has been 
seen in this Province since Col. Dunbar left us but the 
people who lived beyond Tunalloway Creek where 
Lieut. Stoddert and fifteen men have built a stoccado 
(stockade) Fort, have, I am informed, all left their 
plantations so that the country is deserted for 30 miles 
Eastward of Col. Cresap's."^ Again on January 5, 
1776, Sharpe writes to Calvert as follows, which shows 
that Stoddfert was alive then: *'In the mean time I sup- 
port Captain Dagworthy's company at Fort Cumber- 
land and Lieut. Stoddert 's party at Tunalloway out of 
the money that was subscribed by the Gentlemen for 
that purpose. These parties I believe have been in 
great measure the Protection of our People while num- 
bers of People in Pennsylvania have been cut oflf within 
Ten miles of our Forts. The Government of that Prov- 
ince has at last accepted a bill for £55,000 to be struck 
in paper and sunck (sic) in four years. "^ 

The Stockade at Tunalloway is referred to by the 
Maryland Gazette of that year when it says *'Some 
men were scalped near Stoddert 's Fort"— but the reso- 
lute pioneers at Fort Cumberland and Fort Stoddert, 
though small in number, stopped the advance of the 
French and Indians, and saved from devastation the 
beautiful valleys of the Cumberland and Shenandoah. 

Benjamin Stoddert, the only son of Lieut. Thomas 
Stoddert and Sarah Marshall, was bom in 1751 in 

1 Maryland Archives. 

2 Maryland Archives, Sharpe 's Correspondence, Vol. 2, page 3336. 
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Charles County. He had one sister, Sarah, who was 
the ancestress of the Matthews family of Georgetown. 
He appears to have been in Pennsylvania, possibly, as 
has been suggested, as a student at the University of 
Pennsylvania, as he enlisted in Captain Hartley's ** Ad- 
ditional Continental Regiment of Cavalry" which was 
raised in Pennsylvania^ and which he joined on the 13th 
of January, 1777. When serving as Captain in it he 
was severely wounded and disabled at Brandywine, 
which wound he suffered from until the day of his death 
but refused a pension, as he was of the independent 
spirit of the patriots of the Revolution who felt able 
to support themselves and their families without help 
from a paternal government. In his later years he 
wrote a letter to John Tempi eman, of Georgetown, then 
in New England (this letter is now at the Congressional 
Library) in which he says: ** Brought up a merchant, 
the Revolutionary War commenced just as my appren- 
ticeship ended. I entered the Army, after two or three 
years was made (in 1779) Secretary of the Board of 
War but before the War ended returned to Maryland 
to marry looking to commerce as the means by which 
I was to support a family. ' ' His appointment as Sec- 
retary of the Board of War, which the Journals of 
Congress say was unanimously made, threw him into 
close association with John Adams, who was president 
of that Board, and probably finally led to his selection 
by Adams as First Secretary of the United States 
Navy. 

On June 7, 1781, a marriage license was issued at 
Marlboro, Prince George's County, to Benjamin C. 
Stoddert and Rebecca Lowndes, daughter of Chris- 
topher Lowndes of Bostock House, Maryland. It was 

s This explains why his name is not recorded in the Maryland Rosters 
but is found in the Pennsylvania Archives. 
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about this time that some Federalists proposed to an- 
nex Canada— and young Stoddert's fervid Revolution- 
ary patriotism made him call himself Benjamin Canada 
Stoddert! a name he afterwards dropped as easily as 
the project for the annexation of Canada was ultimately 
dropped by the United States. 

The young Captain of the Rebel Army was drawn by 
his marriage into an atmosphere both monarchical and 
nautical. His father-in-law was an Englishman, 
** Christopher Lowndes, Merchant,'' as Mrs. Ann 
(Bladen) Tasker called him in her will, which left to 
her four daughters and heirs, Mesdames Dulany, Ogle, 
Lowndes and Carter a fortune of £70,000. Mr. Lowndes 
was one of the founders of Bladensburg in 1746. 
It was named for his wife's uncle, Thomas Bladen, 
royal governor of Maryland in 1742, whose nephew. 
Lord Hawke, was the most famous English sailor of his 
time, 1705-1781. **As an admiral at sea— and on his 
own element, Hawke has had no superior."^ The 
mother of these Bladens was Lady Isabella Fairfax, of 
the same family as Lord Fairfax. 

Mr. Lowndes built ships on the Eastern Branch 
which were floated down on that once important stream 
to Norfolk and thence to the West Indies. Councillor 
Robert Carter, of Nomini, who married another of the 
Taskers, sent wheat in his own ships to Leghorn, Italy, 
and we have all read in Weems's **Life of Washing- 
ton" of the excellence of the flour made from wheat 
grown at Mt. Vernon and shipped directly to foreign 
ports by General Washington, showing the existence 
then of a flourishing but small foreign trade on the 
Potomac and Chesapeake. 

On May 7, 1755, Governor Sharpe wrote to General 
Braddock of Mr. Lowndes : 

■* Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition. 
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''Dear Oeneral: 

**As I have been most earnestly solicited and importuned 
on my return to this place by one, Mr. Lowndes, a person 
whose Behavior and Conduct on all occasions make me very 
desirous of serving him, to apply to your Excellency and beg 
the Discharge of four Servants of his that were enlisted by H. 
Brereton just as he was leaving Rock Creek. He has a ship 
on the stocks which these servants were employed in building, 
fitting for sea. Others of the same Trade cannot be procured 
whereby the Vessel must remain unfinished and the Owner 
receive a prodigious Detriment unless by my intercession he 
can be favorably heard by your Excellency, and procure the 
Servants discharge. I have given him hopes of succeeding." 

(Brereton was a British Naval Lieutenant.) 

This impressment of shipbuilders, who were prob- 
ably slaves, shows that even before the Revolution the 
British officers did so many high-handed things that 
they fijially forced on the Americans the war cry of 
1812, ** Freedom of the seas and sailors' rights." 

An advertisement taken from the Maryland Gazette, 
Annapolis, March 15, 1764, reads as follows : 

** Wanted for the Snow Apollo, Joseph Martin, Master, for 
London, and now lying in the Eastern Branch of the Patow- 
mack. Four Able Seamen. For further Particulars enquire 
of the Master on board, or of 

** Christopher Lowndes." 

A Snow Apollo is not, as might be imagined, an 
image of the Greek God sculptured in snow, but is, ac- 
cording to the Century Dictionary, a vessel of peculiar 
rigging which is no longer used. 

Mr. Stoddert became in 1783 a shipping merchant in 
Georgetown and a member of the firm of Forrest, Stod- 
dert and Murdock which established branch houses in 
London and Bordeaux. He built a spacious Colonial 
house on Prospect and Frederick (now 34th) Street 
10 
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which up to a few years ago (except for the addition of 
an incongruous bay window) remained unchanged, but 
is now much altered. The name of Prospect Street is 
probably derived from the large tract north of George- 
town which the Bealls and Stoddert owned jointly and 
was aptly named '* Pretty Prospect.'' The Stoddert 
house fronts on Prospect Street and the garden ran 
along 34th Stret to within a short distance from the 
Potomac, commanding a charming view of Analostan 
Island, once the home of General John Mason. 

In 1791 Benjamin Stoddert and William Deakins, 
Jr., were in constant correspondence with General 
Washington as to buying the land upon which the Capi- 
tal City of the United States is built. 

Imagination, says Goethe, is one of the highest human 
faculties and while belonging more esi)ecially to the 
artist and poet, is also an attribute of the greatest 
statesmen, who ** see their history written in a Nation's 
eyes.'' In judgment, says Jefferson, Washington was 
unapproachable, but may he not be credited also with 
comprehensive imagination and a strong sense of ar- 
chitectural beauty when we look at the Capital of our 
country which he laid out and the designs for the build- 
ings which he approved when he and the comparatively 
unknown but capable Frenchman, L 'Enfant, saw rise 
before them as in a dream the noble Capitol domi- 
nating the wide avenues of the *'City Beautiful" 
bordered with stately buildings and handsome resi- 
dences, filled with prosperous citizens of the New Re- 
l)uhlic, wliile lofty monuments to departed greatness 
and the modern playgrounds for the happy children of 
the twentieth century show res])ect for the past and 
care for the future. Washington had, however, never 
seen Kome, Vienna or Paris — yet proved himself the 
equal of Peter the Great as the founder of a great city 
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and of Louis le Grand in his conception of one. No 
English city seems to have been deliberately planned. 
London, great as it is, apparently grew as its citizens 
pleased. Much of the City of Washington's beauty is 
due to L 'Enfant, that man of genius who was familiar 
with Paris, but a French word, ** difficile," must be used 
to describe a temper which finally wore out even the 
extraordinary patience of Washington. 

It is believed that Mr. Stoddert was especially dis- 
tinguished by the friendship of the General and that 
this partially decided the Founder of the Federal City 
to cut out of the original plan of L 'Enfant a square 
containing **Cool Spring," which belonged to Mr. 
Stoddert. It was near Eastern Branch; and rough 
stone sidewalks from Georgetown to Washington were 
provided by Stoddert, perhaps out of gratitude for this 
act of consideration. 

In 1797 John Adams, previously Vice-President to 
Washington, was inaugurated President. At that time 
France was governed by the Directory which had. suc- 
ceeded the Reign of Terror. It ** expressed serious dis- 
contents" at Jay's Treaty a& aiding England's com- 
merce, and Washington, himself, in 1796 selected Major 
General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, to succeed Monroe as envoy to France— a man, he 
says, ** whose integrity, talents, experience and services 
had made him highly esteemed and respected in the 
Nation." He was to ** maintain that good understand- 
ing which had hitherto existed between the two nations 
—and restore that cordiality which was at once the evi- 
dence and the pledge of a friendly union." 

A few days before Pinckney 's arrival at Paris, Tal- 
leyrand, French Minister of Foreign AflFairs, informed 
Monroe of the formalities to be observed by him in 
taking leave of France, and by Pinckney preparatory 
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to his reception as an Envoy by the Directory. These 
formalities thev observed exactlv and on the 9th of 
December* presented officially to Talleyrand copies of 
ttieir respective letters of recall and credence. Two 
days afterwards Talleyrand wrote to Monroe that the 
Directory had determined not to receive another min- 
ister plenipotentiary from the United States until the 
grievances complained of by them had been redressed. 
Cards of hospitality were refused General Pinckney 
and he was threatened with subjection to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Minister of Police which meant arbitrary 
arrest and subsequent imprisonment in defiance of 
all diplomatic usage, possibly the guillotine. He was 
ordered to quit French territory and consequently with- 
drew to Holland, so that at this time the United States 
had no representative in the capital of her great Ally. 
A second Embassy to France was appointed by Mr. 
Adams about November, 1797, consisting of Pinckney, 
John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry. They were re- 
fused audience both by M. Talleyrand, then Foreign 
Minister, and by the hostile Directory on the pretext 
of injury by the Jay Treaty, but were in close asso- 
ciation with the persons designated as X. Y. Z. in the 
comnumications of the Envoys E]xtraordinary of the 
United States to tlieir government. X. was M. Hott- 
guer, Y., M. Bellami, and Z., M. de Hauteval. In the 
conversation with Pinckney, Marshall and Gerry, X., 
M. Hottguer, said: *' Gentlemen, you do not speak to 
the i)oint; it is money; it is expected that you furnish 
money." ''We replied/' say the Envoys, **No, not a 
sixpen(x\'' Talleyrand conveyed the idea to them 
through these emissaries that he expected $250,000 for 
introducing the Envoys to the Directors, who desired a 
loan, virtually a gift, of $2,800,000 more. When given 

.''1797. 
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audience this proposition was met by Pinckney's im- 
mortal exclamation: ** Millions for defence but not one 
cent for tribute/' negotiations were broken off and he 
again withdrew to Holland accompanied by John Mar- 
shall, and they were in Philadelphia in the fall of 1798 
when Pinckney's speech was used as a toast at patriotic 
banquets. 

The references in letters of Benjamin Stoddert apply 
to the third Embassy of Messrs. Davie, Ellsworth and 
Vans-Murray who went to Paris in 1798, and were 
kindly received by First Consul Bonaparte who had 
put down the Directory and restored order in France ; 
and a Convention on the 30th of September, 1800, gave 
back to the United States ships captured by France but 
not yet condemned as prizes, and ** provided for free- 
dom of commerce between the two nations, stipulating 
that * free ships shall give freedom of goods. ' They also 
made provisions favorable to neutral commerce." 

At this time, while war was not regularly declared 
against France, the situation was like that preceding 
the Revolution when the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill were fought, before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. The necessity for a strong 
Army and Navy at once became apparent. Hamilton 
pled for a force of fifty thousand men, ten thousand of 
them to be horse, which Adams laughed at, but as Presi- 
dent he thought a Navy and Navy Department essen- 
tial, and on the 11th of April, 1798, William Bingham, 
of Pennsylvania, introduced in the Senate a bill *4o 
establish an Executive Department to be denominated 
the Department of the Navy." This bill was opposed 
by Humphrey Marshall and Paine, of Vermont, and 
also by Albert Gallatin, but finally passed both houses 

« Translation of X. Y. Z. papers from the French, made by University 
of Pennsylvania — now in the Library of Congreps also. 
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of Congress and on April 30, 1798, received the sig- 
nature of President Adams. Thus was the Navy De- 
partment of the United States separated from that of 
War. 

The Executive Journal of Tuesday, May 1, 1798, 
leaves no doubt that the President's fir&t nomination 
for Secretary of the Navy was that of Mr. Cabot, of 
Massachusetts, as shown by the following letter of 
that date.^ 

^^ Gentlemen of the Senate: 

**I nominate Hon. George Cabot of Massachusetts to be 
Secretary of the Navy. 

**JoHN Adams." 

''Confirmed May 3rd, 1798." 

On May 5 Pickering sent to Cabot his appointment 
worded thus : 

*'Sir: The President of the United States being desirous of 
availing the public of your services as Secretary of the Navy 
of the United States, I have now the honor of enclosing the 
Commission, and of expressing the sentiments of respect with 
which, I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

** Timothy Pickering." 

This commission was enclosed in a letter in which 
Pickering urges Mr. Cabot to accept the appointment, 
saying: *^If you decline taking the office, where will the 
country find a substitute? There is not one in Phila- 
delpliia, and you will readily believe there is no one 
Southward of it.''^ 

On May 11, Cabot, with the promptness of a Boston 
merchant, replied to this letter, refusing this appoint- 
ment as he had already done that of Envoy to France 
tendered him l)v the President. 

In 1798 letters between Philadelphia and Brookline 

7 Page 272. 

8 ''Life of George Cabot,'' by Henry Cabot Lodge. Published by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1877. 
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were not delivered by post in less than six or seven 
days, as evidenced by the dates of John Adams's own 
letters, so that the Secretary of State's letter of May 5 
could not have reached Mr. Cabot until May 11, nor 
could his reply of that date have been received by the 
Department of State in Philadelphia until May 17. 

*'I afterwards," says Mr. Adams in the Boston 
Patriot letters, ** nominated Mr. Cabot to be Secretary 
of the Navj^ a station as useful, as important and as 
honorable as the other,^ and for which he is eminently 
qualified. But this he refused/ ^^^ Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge in his Life of his great-grandfather, George 
Cabot, quotes this letter but leave out the last and most 
important sentence, yet admits the fact in another para- 
graph. ** Fortunately, too," he says, ** neither the Ad- 
ministration nor the country was embarrassed by his 
(Cabot's) refusal, since his successor, Mr. Stoddert, 
proved himself an able and efficient officer." In a note 
on the same page Mr. Lodge explains : **I say successor, 
because Mr. Cabot actually held the office for a month, 
and his name stands first on the list of the Secretaries 
of the Navy," but the dates cited below prove the 
unintentional inaccuracy of Mr. Lodge's statement 
of facts. The Quinquennial Catalogue (1782-1885) of 
Harvard University records George Cabot's appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the Navy in 1779, that is before 
that Department existed, and before the Surrender of 
Yorktown!^^ The other Navy List s^ 2 ^t the Library 

• Envoy to France, which Cabot declined. 

10 Life and Works of John Adams by Charles Francis Adams, Vol. IX, 
page 287. 

11 Nothing can be proved by that authority, except that Cabot en- 
tered Harvard in 1766 but did not graduate as he left there a Sopho- 
more in 1768 and went to sea. He did not become Secretary of the 
Navy before that Department existed in his 29th year. He was Senator 
from Massachusetts, 1791-1796, when he resigned. 

12 U. S. Navy Register, 1782-1882, by Thomas H. S. Hamersley, Mili- 
tary and Naval Publisher, Washington, D. C. 
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of Congress give appointment and confirmation as 
May 3, 1798, but add ^ * declined, ' ' so that Cabot never 
held oflSce for a month or a day. Stoddert was not 
** successor" of Cabot except as to appointment, but 
he was the organizer of the present Navy Department, 
of which he was the first Secretary. 

On Friday, May 18, 1798, the Executive Journal gives 
the message of Adams nominating Stoddert : 

"Oentlemen of the Senate: 

**I nominate Benjamin Stoddert of Maryland to be Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in Place of George Cabot who has declined 
his appointment, 

''John Adams." 

''Confirmed May 21st, 1798.'' 

On May 26, Mr. Stoddert wrote the following letter 
to Francis Lowndes: 

''Dear Sir: 

"I suppose you have heard of my appointment to be Sec- 
retary of the Navy of the United States. I have not deter- 
mined to accept — and what you will think more extraordinary 
— I have not determined to refuse. I hate office — ^have no 
desire for fancied or real importance and wish to spend my 
life in retirement and ease without bustle of any kind. Yet 
it seems cowardly at such a time as this to refuse an impor- 
tant and highly responsible position. . . . You know I have 
heretofore managed Peaceable ships very well. Why should 
I not be able to direct as well those of War! After all this 
preface I think there is about thirty to one that I shall not 
accept. But that I may be able to consider every side of the 
question let me know whether you will in case I do accept, 
undertake to act as owner of my concerns on the Beaver Dam 
for two years and a half. . . . All this would require some of 
your time and some attention. I know if you would take it 
at all it would be to serve me. But to have a proper tie upon 
your conscience I should insist on your receiving a commis- 
sion on all the money received for the wood and the products 
of both places. . . . 
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** After two and a half years, both Becky (who is not 
alarmed at the Idea of Philadelphia) and myself shall be fond 
enough of spending the rest of our time in tranquillity at 
Bladensburg. 

**I am, Dear Sir, yours sincerely 

'*B. Stoddert/' 

Mrs. Stoddert would no doubt have cbjected to com- 
ing down to posterity as ** Becky" when she owned the 
stately name of Rebecca. 

On the 18th of June Major Stoddert wrote three 
letters, one to the Treasury Department asking for a 
statement in respect to the purchase of the twelve ships 
authorized by Congress, and the other two to Captain 
Jeremiah Yellott, navy agent at Baltimore. These 
letters were the first that were written by the American 
Navy Department,^ ^ and show the energy and enthu- 
siasm with which the First Secretary took up his pa- 
triotic duties. In the second of these letters Mr. Stod- 
dert says : 

**I mentioned to you in a letter of to Day that I had not 
before entered upon the duties of my Office, in fact I have not 
yet taken the oath of office, this I shall do Tomorrow, and by 
the next Post shall write you officially. . . . 

**Mr. McHenry has been absent ever since my arrival here 
— now Mr. Wolcot is gone to New York, these circumstances 
have kept back the Business of my Department. I hope it 
will be better attended to in the future, and if the assistance 
of (Jentlemen of your knowledge and worth can be obtained, 
I shall not despair of discharging the duties of my Office with 
promptness and economy, two things highly essential to be 
observed in the present crisis of our aflfairs.*' 

The ships that were ordered by General Washington 
and named by Pickering in 1794 were the United 

i« Proceeding U. 8, Naval Institute, page 1015, Vol. XXXII, chapter 
by Charles Oscar Paullin. 
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States, which did not sail until July, 1798, Constel- 
lation, June, 1798, Constitution, July 20, 1798, Cong- 
ress, 1799, President, 1801, and Chesapeake, 1800, and 
the first instructions given by the New Department to 
the Xavv were as follows : 

''Instructions to the Commanders of armed vessels, belong- 
ing to the United States, were given at Philadelphia, the 
tenth day of July in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-eight, and in the twenty-third 
year of our Independence. 

**In pursuance of the Acts of Congress, passed on the 
28th day of May, the twenty-eighth day of June, and the 
ninth day of July : 

**You are, hereby, authorized, instructed and directed to 
subdue seize and take any armed French vessel, or vessels 
sailing under authority or pretence of authority from the 
French Republic, which shall be found within the jurisdic- 
tional limits of the United States, or elsewhere on the high 
seas; and such captured vessel with her Apparel, Ouns, and 
Appurtenances, and the Goods and Effects which shall be 
found on board the same, together with all French persons 
and others, who shall be found acting on board ; to bring her 
within some port of the United States; and also to retake any 
vessels. Goods, and Effects of the Citizens of the United States, 
or persons resident therein which may have been captured by 
any French Vessel, in order that proceedings may be had 
concerning such capture or recapture in due form or Law, 
and as to right shall appertain. 

**By command &c., &c., 

*'(Sgd) Ben. Stoddert."^* 

And tlio following circular was issued by Mr. Stoddert 
on Doc(*mbor 29, 1798, to the ** Commanders of Armed 
^"('ssols in tlie Service of the United States'' and refers 
(»spec*iallv to conflicts with the Barbarv Pirates who in- 
fosted tlie Mediterranean and were finally driven out 
hv our Xavv. 

i« From Ms. Letters to OflScers of Ships of War, Vol. I, page 9*-^. 
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''Sir, — It is the positive command of the President that 
on no pretence whatever you permit the public vessel of war 
under your command to be detained or searched, nor any of 
the officers or men belonging to her to be taken from her, 
by the ships or vessels of any foreign nation, so long as you 
are in a capacity to repel such outrage on the honor of the 
American flag. If force should be exerted to compel your 
submission, you are to resist that force to the utmost of your 
power, and when over-powered by superior force you are to 
strike your flag, and thus yield your vessel as well as your 
men ; but never your men without your vessel. 

**You will remember, however, that your demeanor be re- 
spectful and friendly to the vessels and people of all nations 
in amity with the United States ; and that you avoid as care- 
fully the commission of, as the submission to, insult or injury. 

**I have the honor to be, etc. . . . 

**Ben. Stoddert."" 

In the same month Stoddert had reported to the 
* * Committee of the House on the Naval Establishment ' ' 
that ** docks will be highly necessary in repairing our 
ships, to avoid the tedious, expensive and sometimes 
dangerous operation of heaving down. They can un- 
doubtedly be made in the Eastern States, where the 
tides rise very considerably; probably in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island," and added, 
that if they could be made to equal advantage to the 
southward, it would be well to have a dock near the 
entrance of the Chesapeake Bay. In January, 1800, 
Humphreys was sent to New England to select eligible 
sites for these future docks. Humphreys chose New- 
port as the best and the Secretary of the Navy agreed 
with him, but Adams's administration went out of office 
before the affair had been concluded. **It was cer- 
tainly not the fault of the Secretary of the Navy that 
docks were not erected. When Humphreys was about 

15 Letters of Officers of Ships of War, Vol. I, March 16, 1798, to 
April, 1799, page 319. 
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to leave for New England on his tour of inspection, 
Stoddert's instructions were that it was proper that a 
dock * should be begun, at a place, and on a plan capable 
of great extension. Although a Dock suflScient to con- 
tain not more than one Ship will be attempted in the 
first instance, it ought to be foreseen that it may be 
necessary to annex to it hereafter Docks to contain 20 
Ships of the line, and that the works now to be erected 
should constitute a permanent part of the whole estab- 
lishment.' It was, however, many years before the 
American Navy was to have a single dock ; and even at 
the present time its docking facilities are hardly so 
extensive as those planned by the first Secretary of the 
Navy."i« 

Stoddert established six Navy Yards, and also placed 
Navy agents at the most important Atlantic ports, but 
the Washington Navy Yard was not acquired until 
1800. It was put under charge of that able officer. Com- 
modore Tingey, and was burned by him in the panic of 
1814, when Cockburn took Washington and burned the 
Executive Mansion of that time. 

In 1798 the Navy Department newly organized was 
housed in two rooms in Philadelphia. It was small 
but efficient. Joshua Humphreys, the best American 
shipbuilder, was attached to it as ** Principal Naval 
Constructor of the United States" with a salary of 
$2,000. He was the technical counselor of the Secre- 
tary who as a member of the Cabinet received $3,000. 

It yas also during Mr. Stoddert 's term of office that 
the Marine Corps was reorganized. On the 11th of 
July, 1798, an act was approved * ' for the establisliing 
and organizing a * Marine Corps.' "^' This was prac- 

ic Oscar Paullin, State Papers, Naval Affairs, Vol. I, 66, 89-102; 
General Letters, Navy Department Archives, Vol. II, 300-01; Vol. Ill, 
134-44. 

17* 'History of the U. S. Marine Corps,'' by Richard S. CoUum, 
page 41. 
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tically a revival of the Marine Corps of the Continental 
times which had so distinguished itself after 1775. 

In 1797 three ships constituted the United States 
Navy ; at the close of 1798, twenty were in commission ; 
in Decem'ber, 1799, thirty-three. Finally the Naval 
force during the French War amounted, according to 
Thomas Clark, to forty vessels; another estimate de- 
clared it to be fifty vessels of various sorts.^® 

Three days after the organization of the Navy De- 
partment, on June 21, 1798, President John Adams, in- 
censed by the treatment of Pinckney in France, de- 
clared: **I will never send another Minister to France 
without assurance that he will be received, respected 
and honored as the representative of a great, free, 
powerful and independent Nation," so that diplomatic 
relations with that country were practically broken off 
at that date and preparations for war with France, our 
strongest ally during the American Revolution, begun. 
The correspondence laid before Congress, at this time 
is known as the X. Y. Z. papers, as these letters were 
used as a cipher to conceal the names of the tools of 
Talleyrand and the French Directory. 

Before the year 1798 closed. Captain Decatur (not 
Stephen Decatur but his father) made a capture of 
L'Incroyable and on February 9, 1799, Commodore 
Truxton, commanding the Constellation, captured L7»- 
surgente, the fastest ship of the French Navy and dis- 
abled La Vengeance while on his cruises in the West 
Indies,^® which have been called the school of the old 
American Navy of wooden sailing ships, as *Hhe years 
from 1798 to 1815 have been de<?lared to be the heroic 
age of the American Navy. ' ' 

18 Clarke, in his book written in 1813, says forty ships. 300 Amer- 
ican merchant vessels were authorized as privateers. 

i» Oscar PauUin in Proceedings of the V. S. Naval Institute, Vol. 
XXXII, page 1018. 
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Truxton's ship, the Constellation, was built at the 
shipyard of David Stodder of Baltimore. **She has 
been described as one of those happy, first products of 
our Navy that were never afterwards surpassed. In 
beauty of hull she was not even equalled by the famous 
Constitution. The easy swell of her sides and the gen- 
eral harmony of her proportions were incomparable.''*^ 

Truxton's victory over the French ships brought 
great distinction to the new navy, and began the enlist- 
ment under Stoddert of what he demanded, ** sprightly, 
well educated, young men of good principles and 
spirit, ''-^^ such as Stephen Decatur, who entered as a 
midshipman at nineteen in 1798; William Bainbridge, 
formerly in the merchant service; Isaac Hull, aged 
twenty-three, and Jacob Jones, who at the age of 
twenty-nine became midshipman, as did James Law- 
rence on the 14th of September, 1798; William Allen 
in May, 1800, and William Burrows in the same year. 
Oliver H. Perry entered the Navy on April 7, 1799, 
Theodore Hunt albout the same time. David Porter, 
who at sixteen had twice resisted a British press gang, 
became a midshipman at this time; Johnson Blakely 
and Lewis Warrington in 1800. In 1798 Charles 
Stewart and James Barron sought and obtained Lieu- 
tenancies. 

The popularity of the Navy was such that it was 
more difficult to keep men out of it than to enlist them, 
in fact Stoddert so increased the number of midship- 
men that ho said he **was ashamed of himself." Soon 
there was a ])itter strife between Captains Truxton and 
Talbot as to tlieir relative rank. Truxton offered his 
resifTiiation, which he subsequently withdrew, and Tal- 
bot did resi<rn. Stoddert wrote in 1799 : **This avarice 
of rank iu the infancv of our Sen'ice is the Devil.'' 

-^ Life of ('ommodore John Rodders by Charles Oscar Paullin, PNT^ ^« 
21 These are Stoddert 's own words as quoted by PauUin. 
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In the days of flogging with cat-o '-nine-tails at the 
will of the ship's captain, Truxton had but one flogging 
on the Constellation and the gallant tars of that cele- 
brated frigate were so patriotic that they were content 
with rations of **salt horse" and stale pilot bread, 
washed down with water of doubtful freshness, pro- 
vided victory crowned the Stars and Stripes at the 
mast-head ! 

In March, 1800, Congress voted a gold medal to 
Commodore Thomas Truxton with the ** Thanks of the 
Nation," and a silyer service costing 600 guineas, or 
over $3,000, was presented to him by the merchants of 
London. But the handsomest tribute he received was 
that of Barreau, the defeated Commander of LTusur- 
gente, who congratulated himself upon having been 
made captive by an officer ** uniting in himself all the 
qualities which characterize a man of honor, courage 
and humanity!" Yet in spite of the homage of friend 
and foe, Jefferson felt compelled to accept Truxton 's 
hastily offered resignation and thus the Navy lost its 
best officer. 

The yellow fever which had lurked in Philadelphia 
since 1793, became epidemic in 1799, and was peculiarly 
fatal about the wharves where the West India fleet 
anchored. The porter of the Navy Department died of 
it, and the Government was finally forced to move to 
Trenton, whence Secretary Stoddert wrote the Presi- 
dent two letters from which the following extracts are 
made: 

** August, 1799. 

^'Sir: The officers (of the Cabinet) are all here and not 
badly accomodated. Will you, Sir, pardon the liberty I 
take in expressing a wish that it may not inconvenience you 
to join them here before the ministers depart for France? 
... I could urge both public considerations and those which 
relate more immediately to yourself to justify the wish I have 
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ventured to express but I will only say that your presence 
here before the departure of the Ministers would afford great 
satisfaction to the best disposed and best informed men in that 
part of the country with which I am acquainted. ... 

**I have the honor to be . . . etc. . . . 

"Ben. Stoddert.*' 

Mr. Adams answered? : 

**The terms of accomodation with France were so minutely 
discussed by us all before I took leave of you at Philadelphia 
that I suppose there will be no difference in sentiment among 
us. . . . Upon this subject I solicit your confidential com- 
munications by every post. As I have ever considered this 
maneuvre of the French as the deepest and subtlest, which 
the genius of the Directory and their minister has ever in- 
vented for the division of our people, I am determined, if 
they ever succeed in it, the world shall be convinced that 
their success was owing either to want of capacity, or want 
of support, in 

"John Adams. 

"P.S. Though I have marked this letter private, you may 
use it at your discretion for the purposes intended.*' 

On the 13th of September Major Stoddert again 
wrote to President Adams : 

"Whether it be decided to suspend the mission, or other- 
wise the decision may and will be important. It will be a 
great measure either way, and will be attended with conse- 
quences in proportion to its magnitude. All the solemnity 
possible should perhaps be given to the decision. General 
Washington, one of the most attentive men in the world to 
the manner of doing things, owed a great proportion of his 
celebrity to this circumstance. It appears to me, that the 
decision in question would be better supported throughout 
the country, if it be taken when you are surrounded by the 
officers of government and the ministers, even if it should be 
against their unanimous advice. . . . Colonel Pickering is cer- 
tainly too much occupied with the business of his department 
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to find time to understand this subject so well as our com- 
missioners and the Attorney-General must do; and it has, 
therefore, appeared to me that the best course would be to 
call these gentlemen, at least the Attorney-General, to the 
seat of government to prepare the representation, which 
should afterwards be pruned by the heads of department, of 
every thing like acrimony, and of any argument, if any such 
found admittance, calculated to confute rather than to con- 
vince. ... I have given my opinions with candor, but with 
great diflSdence ; for I am sensible that I am but a poor poli- 
tician. I hope you will not think the trouble of an answer 
at all necessary. Whatever course you take, my inclination 
will prompt me to think right, and my duty to support. 
*'I have the honor to be . . . etc. . . . 

**Ben. Stoddert." 

It iis alleged, and apparently proved, that three mem- 
bers of Adams's Cabinet were bitterly but covertly op- 
posed to his nomination for another term. Finally all 
three resigned. Stoddert and Charles Lee were faith- 
ful to their chief. 

General Washington made a visit to Philadelphia in 
November, 1798, evidently to give his opinion to the 
administration as to resenting what John Marshall 
called, when he returned from France in October of 
that year, **the open contumely and undisguised insult 
suffered to the United States in the persons of their 
ministers, when under slight pretexts the executive (the 
French Directory) delayed to accredit them as repre- 
sentatives of an independent nation.'' 

Already on the 18th of October of that year Wash- 
ington had written to Timothy Pickering : * * My opinion 
always has been (however necessary to be in a state of 
preparation) that no formidable invasion is to be ap- 
prehended from France while Great Britain and that 
country are at War— not from any favorable disposi- 
tion the latter has towards us, but from actual inability 
II 
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to transport Troops and munitions of War while their 
ports are blockaded." 

On September 16, Adams wrote to Pickering: '*The 
revolution in the revival of the clubs and the strong 
appearances of another reign of democratic fury and 
sanguinary anarchy in France, seem to justify a re- 
laxation of our zeal for the sudden and hasty departure 
of our envoys"— but on October 16, Stoddert was or- 
dered immediately to ** transmit orders to Captain 
Barry to receive on board his frigate and convey to 
France, and such port of France as they shall desire, 
our envoys to the French Republic. ' ' Davie, Ellsworth, 
Gerry seem to have been in France since 1797. 

Major Stoddert had already been at the seat of gov- 
ernment, then in Philadelphia, some months when his 
family joined him in November, 1798. At this time 
Mrs. Stoddert wrote some letters to her cousin, Miss 
Eliza Gantt, of Graden, in Prince George's County, 
Maryland, some of which were published a few years 
ago in Lippincott's Magazine. The Stodderts at first 
stopped at Mrs. Rosanna White's, Eighth and Chestnut 
Streets, and then took the house of Major Jackson, 
Washington's aide-de-camp, at Tenth and Chestnut, 
**a very retired part of the City" says this Maryland 
lady. **I declare at night and in the night it is much 
more quiet than Georgetown, nothing to be heard but 
the Watchman. Mrs. White (the sister-in-law of 
Bishop White) lives charmingly and to appearance 
and I daresay in reallity (sic) everything is clean, and 
only genteel ]>eoplo board there. I for the first time 
for twenty large odd years, saw General Washington 
there; it is his hoarding house too. We breakfasted 
tog(»tlier every morning but only dined with him once 
and that was last Sunday— ho makes a point of not 
going abroad on Sundays I am told, and I suppose that 
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was the reason he dined at Mrs. White's last Sunday. 
He receives invitations constantly every day I believe, 
to dine out." 

General Washington's Diary at this time bears wit- 
ness to the accuracy of this piece of **antedeluvian 
gossip." In it he says: ** Dined at Dr. White's (Bishop 
of Penn.), dined with Bingham (Mrs. Bingham nee 
Willing was the leader of fashion in Philadelphia at 
that time), with President Adams, 180 High Street, 
and also with Robert Morris" who was then in the 
debtor's apartment of the old Walnut Street Prison at 
Sixth and Walnut. Robert Morris who practically 
financed the Revolution had become bankrupt and suf- 
fered the rigors of the law. Stoddert is said by family 
tradition to have lent him $30,000 dollars— which he lost 
by Morris's failure. 

The only record of the table talk of the **Cincinnatus 
of the West" is **that even General Washington talked 
of ladies wearing wigs" and Mrs. Stoddert bows to 
him as an arbiter of fashion— a new role for the hero of 
Valley Forge and Trenton. 

Washington died on the 14th of December, 1799. On 
the 26th of the same month there was a memorial 
service for him in Philadelphia, and Ben. Stoddert and 
James McHenry were two of the pall bearers, accord- 
ing to the account in the Centinel newspaper of that 
week. Elizabeth Stoddert^^ wrote to **My dear Miss 
Lowndes," her Mother's sister, of the *' Funeral Eu- 
logium by General Lee" and of **the most splendid 
procession ever seen in America." 

In 1800 the Government removed to Washington and 
the **Navv Office" was established at 2107 Pennsvl- 
vania Avenue. The familv of the Secretarv returned 

22 Afterwards wife of Dr. Thomas Ewell an<l mother of Lt. Gen. Ewell, 

V/. D. Am 
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to their old home in Georgetown, where Mrs. Stoddert 
died a few years later and is buried at Addison's Chapel 
in Maryland. She left eight children and Mr. Stod- 
dert proved himself a tender and judicious father to 
them, and they regarded him with a fondness and ad- 
miration rare in these days of parental criticism. 

Before the Government was removed to Washington, 
McHenry resigned the Secretaryship of War and Mr. 
Adams wrote to Stoddert as follows : 

**To Benjamin Stoddert. 

** Philadelphia, 26 May, 1800. 
''Sir, — I hereby request you on the 1st of June, or when- 
ever Mr. McHenry shall leave the war oflSee, to take upon 
you the charge of that oflBce, and I hereby invest you with 
full power and authority to exercise all the functions of sec- 
retary of the department of war, and charge you with all the 
duties and obligations attached by law to that office, until a 
successor regularly appointed and commissioned shall appear 
to relieve you. 
**I am, etc., 

'*JoHN Adams." 

**B. Stoddert to John Adams. 

*' Philadelphia, 26 May, 1800. 
'*Siry — I have the honor of your direction of this day's 
date, for me to take upon myself the charge of the war office, 
and to exercise all the functions of secretary of the depart- 
ment of war, from the first day of June, or from the time Mr. 
McHenry shall leave the office, until a successor regularly 
appointed and commissioned shall appear to relieve me ; which 
I shall attend to with great cheerfulness, but under the hope 
that I may be soon relieved from the duties enjoined on me. 
**I have the honor to be etc., etc., 

**Ben. Stoddert." 

In March, 1801, when Jefferson became President, 
Mr. Stoddert was invited to remain in office, and did so 
for one month. Thus he was Secretary of the Navy 
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under two rival Administrations, and of War also for 
some weeks, but owing to the unpopularity of the Fed- 
eralists, neither Mr. Adams nor he received the credit 
due that Administration for creating **the nucleus of 
the gallant little Navy which won such triumphs over 
England in 1812.'' 

Charles W. Goldsborough, who was appointed to 
oflSce in the Navy Department in 1798, served in it con- 
tinuously for nearly forty years. He s-aid of Stod- 
dert's appointment as Secretary, that it was the best 
that could have been made, as **to the most ardent 
patriotism he united an inflexible integrity, a discrimi- 
nating mind, great capacity for business and a most 
persevering industry.'' 

An apparent proof of his success in organization is 
that in this very year of 1916 **The Judge Advocate 
General has lately recommended the codification of the 
articles for the government of the navy. There has 
been no revision of the articles since 1800, and many 
of them are antiquated. They were formulated to 
apply to the navy in the days of sailing ships." 

The appropriation for the Navy which Mr. Stod- 
dert's report (as head of the organized department) 
influenced Congress to make on February 25, 1799, was 
for one million dollars, less than has lately been allowed 
for one Navy Yard. With that amount he managed 
to build a Navv,— which John Adams savs— **called 
suddenly into existence by a great national exigency, 
has raised us in our own esteem and by the protection 
afforded our commerce, has effected to the extent 
of our expectations the objects for which it was 
created. ' '^^ 

The last appearance in public of Major Stoddert was 

23 «* Life and Works of John Adams/ ^ by Charles Francis Adams, 
Vol. IX, page 145. Little, Brown & Co., 1854. 
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at the funeral of his old friend, General Lingan, who 
was killed during the attack of a Baltimore mob on 
A. C. Hanson, editor in 1812 of the Baltimore Federal 
Republican newspaper. General * ' Lighthorse ' ' Harry 
Lee, who was sent to put down the revolt, received 
grave injuries from which he never recovered. Lin- 
gan 's mangled body was not allowed to be given to his 
family,^* but the people assembled in multitudes near 
Georgetown for funeral services, at which Colonel 
Stuart and Major Stoddert, both old Revolutionary sol- 
diers, supported on the platform the venerable Major 
Musgrove, * * disfigured by wounds received in the mid- 
night defence of the Federal journal." The oration 
was by G. W. P. Custis, Washington's adopted grand- 
son. 

The man who won the confidence of Washington, the 
affection of Adams, the esteem of Jefferson, the inti- 
mate friendship of Lighthorse Harry Lee and Francis 
Scott Key, the respect of Aaron Burr, the warm sup- 
port of Truxton and Decatur, was, as he said of him- 
self, but a * * poor politician. ' ' Yet he gave to his coun- 
try the unstinted service of his best years and never 
forfeited his integrity for place, power or wealth. He 
died in 1813 and was laid at Addison's Chapel, Mary- 
land, beside his wife. His best legacy to his children 
was the record of his patriotic life, and the motto which 
inspired it— 

Denique Decus. 

2^ Says G. W. P. Custis in his '* Recollections/^ Charles Oscar PauUin. 



WALTER LENOX, THE THIRTEENTH MAYOR 
OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

By ALLEN C. CLARK. 
(Read before the Society, May 16, 1916.) 

**His honor, the Mayor/' was Walter Lenox titled; he 
was the thirteenth in the mayoral line. It is not neces- 
sary to tax the imagination to create a personage to 
dignifiedly bow to the salutation ; for Walter Lenox has 
a counterpart in the facial lineaments even to the cut 
of the beard in the novelist, Charles Dickens. Walter's 
American ancestry were father and grandsire. The 
primal ancestor came from Scotland and settled in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, at the time the seat of the royal 
government. 

Walter Lenox, the grandfather, married Miss Carter, 
of Williamsburg. Of their children was Peter, born 
in the city named, 1771. The father lost most of his 
fortune consequent to the war of the American Revo- 
lution,^ and Peter, about 1802, came to the federal seat of 
government to find his fortune. He married Miss Mar- 
garet Wilkinson ; they had a family fortune of thirteen 
children. 

Peter Lenox was the foreman and then the Clerk of 
Works at £he President's House. He was the Clerk of 
Works2 at the Capitol from October 31, 1817, to 1829. 
He had a lumber business and was early engaged in the 

1 Peter was ambitious of a liberal education. He had no patrimony. 
He acquired the means of support for a few years. lie entered the 
public schools of Richmond. He was forced to relinquish his design 
because of feeble strength and engage in active employment. 

2 In the City Directory ' * Chief Carpenter. ' ' 
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building activities. The profit he progressively in- 
vested in realt;^ and on the tax ledgers ultimately op- 
posite his name were many squares and lots. 

Peter Lenox was a lawmaker. Alternately and in- 
termittently he sat in the local House of Lords and 
House of Commons. Of the First Chamber, 1804; of 
the Second Chamber, 1806, 1807 ; of the First, 1808 ; of 
the Second, 1810, 1811 ; of the First, 1812, 1813 ; of the 
Board of Aldermen, consecutively from 1826 to 1831, 
inclusive. 

Peter Lenox laid asid*e the compass, the spirit-level 
and the saw, the emblems and implements of his peace- 
ful crafts, and buckled on the sword when his country 
called for arms in 1812 and he was commissioned a Cap- 
tain. 

Peter Lenox lived until late in life on the south side 
of Maryland avenue near the Washington Bridge and 
at the corner of Tenth and E streets, northwest. He 
died at the first-named residence, Monday, December 
3, 1832. He was accorded Masonic honors under the 
auspices of the Federal Lodge No. 1. Of him it is 
written : *'By nature he was endowed with a high order 
of intellect, and had he been placed in circumstances 
favorable to its cultivation, he would have held a dis- 
tinguished rank among the first men of our country. 
He had uncommon strength and precision of judgment; 
was prompt and energetic in action, and in every thing 
manifested decision of character. In all his trans- 
actions of life he sustained the character of a punctual, 
honest man." His portrait has him as a large man of 
intellectual caste, with the compass and the other in- 
struments of his livelihood. His wife's portrait pic- 
tures her as a beautiful woman with a lovelv child in 
arms— her thirteenth. His will, probated December 11, 
1832, disposes of a large estate and attests his belief in 
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the advantages of a higher education in this provision : 
**It is my desire that my two sons, William A. and 
Walter, shall pursue their classical and other studies 
and receive the best Collegiate education that the Coun- 
try can afford'' and made a charge upon the estate for 
the education and a maintenance until twenty-one years 
of age.^ 

Walter Lenox was bom in the city of Washington, 
August 17, 1817. He was a bachelor of arts, Yale, 1837. 
His name appears in the city directory of 1843 as a 
lawyer with an office at the south side of Louisiana 
avenue between Four and a Half and Sixth streets and 
another office at the corner of Tenth and C streets, east 
side. In the directories of 1846, 1860 and 1853, he is at 
the corner of Louisiana avenue and Sixth street. In 
the directories of 1858 and 1860, his office is at 49 
Louisiana avenue and his residence 376 E street, north. 

Says Douglass Zevely in *'01d Residences about City 
Hall," Records of the Columbia Historical Society, 
Vol. 7, p. 158 : 

** Diagonally across from the police court (corner of Louisi- 
ana avenue, 6th and D streets) was where Walter Lenox lived 
for many years. . . . During some of the time he and Richard 
Wallach had a bachelor housekeeping home there. 

**The Lenox house was a plain brick dwelling with a large 
yard on the east side surrounded by a low stone wall which 
was quite well shaded by the large trees in the yard and I 
can distinctly remember how often that wall served as a rest- 
ing place for many persons during summer days. During 
recent years buildings for stores and offices have been erected 
where the yard was formerly, and the house has been changed 
also for similar purposes, so that no trace of it is left.'* 

I am told by a relative that Mr. Lenox gave pleasant 
ladies' parties when he and Mr. Wallach kept bachelors' 

» Interred in Congressional Cemetery. 
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hall, that the house faced south, was built with small 
dark brick and provided with porticoes and was shaded 
by large trees. 

* * With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem'd 
A Pillar of State; deep as his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public Care; 
And princely counsel on his face shone 
Majestic. ' ' 

That is Milton's statesman. Mr. Lenox was a states- 
man. He sat at a desk except when he was up to make 
or to debate a motion ; to offer or to discuss a resolution. 
He had concern for the entire community and a par- 
ticular care for his own constituency. Althoi^gh the 
votes were counted and his reelection was assured, he 
listened interestedly to the constituent who deemed 
himself the most qualified and most entitled to serve 
the city in a certain capacity for a certain compensa- 
tion. Mr. Lenox was not like the politicians. 

"When theyVe afraid, they're wondrous good and free; 
But when they're safe they have no memory." 

— Sir R. Howard: Vestal Virgin. 

Mr. Lenox was a Common Councilman, 1842 and 1843 ; 
and an Alderman, 1844 to 1849, inclusive. The last 
three years he was the presiding officer. 

An ' ' Old Member of the City Councils, ' ' June 1, 1850, 
pleads for Mr. Lenox's election to the Mayorship in 
the vein of Pitt, in his defense of the American colo- 
nies. * * Sir;— the atrocious crime of being a young man, 
which the honorable gentleman has, with such spirit 
and decency, charged upon me, I shall not attempt to 
palliate nor deny— but ..." But to the Old Member's 
pleading: **It is objected that Mr. Lenox is too young, 
but he has not been deemed too young by his associates 
in the Board of Aldermen, who have twice selected him 
as its President, which position itself, in certain con- 
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tingencies, imposed upon him the duties of Mayor. 
Let it not be forgotten that youth carries with it energy 
of character, and ambition to come up to the discharge 
of duty and obligation. It has the future to look to 
which, shutting out the past, provokes a generous 
effort to prove worthy of the confidence with which it 
may be honored. Having considered what is due to 
past services, and what may be expected from a gen- 
erous ambition appreciating public confidence, I feel 
myself called upon to give my cordial support to Mr. 
Lenox. ' * 

Mr. Lenox was the logical inheritor of the mayoralty. 
Mr. Seaton had declined reelection. Mr. Lenox was 
the President of the Board of Aldermen; he had as- 
sisted the mayor ; he was of the same party. The con- 
test was heated. Each voter knew that on his favorite 
depended solely the life of the city and his candidate 's 
rivals were political quacks. The election was on Mon- 
day, June 3, 1850. The committee's count was 

Jesse E. Dow 379 George Watterston 29 

Roger C. Weightman 1,302 William Gunton 13 

Walter Lenox 1,334 

Mr. Lenox was inaugurated the Monday following. 
His address was well received. The citizens who did 
not vote for Mr. Lenox accepted what they could not 
avoid and with the citizens who did vote for him, called 
upon him **to pay their respects and partake of his hos- 
pitality. ' ' 

Mr. Lenox was of the Board of Managers of the 
Washington National Monument Society. He was an 
incorporator. His name is of the ** Inscription on Cop- 
per Plate Covering Deposit-Recess in the Corner 
Stone of the Monument.'' With Gen. Archibald Hen- 
derson and Commodore M. F. Maury, U. S. N., he was 
of the Committee of Arrangement for the laying of the 
corner stone. Independence Day, 1848. 
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Robert C. Winthrop was the orator. In nineteen 
closely printed pages is the eloquent declamation. 

''Proceed, then, fellow-citizens, with the work for which 
you have assembled! Lay the corner stone of a monument 
which shall adequately bespeak the gratitude of the whole 
American people to the illustrious Father of his Country! 
Build it to the skies ; you can not outreach the loftiness of his 
principles! Found it upon the massive and eternal rocks; 
you can not make it more enduring than his fame I Construct 
it of the peerless Parian marble; you can not make it purer 
than his life! Exhaust upon it the rules and principles of 
ancient and of modem ^rt; you can not make it more pro- 
portionate than his character!*' 

Other important parts of the proceedings on this 
memorable occasion have not so much emphatic men- 
tion, for instance, in the order of parade, the 

Boston Light Guards, Captain Clark. 

It was the only military organization from a distance. 
It was the escort of the orator of the day. That the 
Captain, Captain George Clark, Jun., was an uncle of 
mine, does not detract from his glory. The guards 
were a crack affair. That day, that red-hot day, up 
Pennsylvania avenue, in their beautiful uniforms with 
plumed shakos, evenly and proudly, marched the 
Guards. The Captain, at the head, covered with deco- 
ration and dust, his sword hand to shoulder, marched 
forward, and now and then, as all Captains do, marched 
backward with imminent risk of tripping up and stab- 
bing himself. 

On the national anniversary, 1850, was the second 
notable occasion. More than a thousand assembled on 
the awninged stage ; of whom was the President of the 
United States, Cabinet Officers, Senators and Members 
of Congress and members of the Boards of Aldermen 
and Common Council. 
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• 

** Walter Lenox, Esq., Mayor of the City, read the 
Declaration of Independence in a clear and impressive 
manner." The Hon. Henry S. Foote, of Mississippi, 
for an hour was the eloquent orator of the day. 

Then the ceremony of raising to its proper position 
in the Monument the handsome block of marble pre- 
sented by the Corporation of Washington. Gen. Walter 
Jones made the presentation in **an impromptu ad- 
dress of great power and beauty, which was admitted 
by all who heard it to be one of the most masterly ex- 
temporaneous efforts of that distinguished gentleman." 

The reporter noticed that George W. P. Custis, Esq., 
delivered his address in */his usual and affecting man- 
ner" and that he **touchingly and delicately referred 
to a box containing earth from the great monumental 
mound in Cracow, in Poland, reared to the memory of 
the brave Kosciusko." Mr. Custis placed a part of 
this earth on the Washington block to enter into the 
cement which should bind it in the monument to the 
Pater Patriae. 

Within a week of this anniversary, Zachary Taylor, 
the President, died. Mayor Lenox sent a message to 
the Councils ** expressive of the high respect enter- 
tained for the character, both public and private, of the 
deceased," and issued a proclamation recommending 
that the citizens abstain from secular employment. 

The exercises of Independence Day, 1851, are most 
memorable. The earlier procession and proceedings 
were connected with the Washington Monument. 
President Fillmore with characteristic dignity for the 
Board of Managers received the block of marble pre- 
sented by the Sons of Temperance of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Gen. Walter Jones was the 
orator and advanced the claims of the temperance 
cause as one of the chief virtues of every patriotic, well- 
regulated community. 
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The second procession and proceedings were con- 
nected with the lajnng of the comer stone to the exten- 
sion of the Capitol. In the large Council Chamber in 
the Citv Hall assembled the President of the United 
States, the Members of the Cabinet, Officers of the 
Army and Navy in full uniform, the Mayor and mem- 
bers of the Corporation, and various civil officers, to 
take their assigned places. The procession entered the 
north gate of the Capitol grounds and was drawn up 
in order around the excavation for the corner stone. 
The President of the United States, attended by the 
Mayor, and as many others as the limited space would 
accommodate, occupied the site of the contemplated 
edifice. 

During the reign of Lenox, the daily newspapers 
were The Daily Globe, Daily National Intelligencer y 
The Daily Reptiblic, The Washington Union. Some of 
these had weekly and semi-weekly editions. Of the 
weekly publications were The Huntress, edited and 
published by the virulent, Mrs. Anne Royal, and The 
National Era, by Gamaliel Bailey, in the cause of abo- 
lition. 

The daily papers of Anno Domini 1916 circulated 
from metropolitan centers are no less anxious and alert 
than the weekly paper of the town to keep the readers 
informed of things of importance and nothing, so says 
B. P. Shillaber, the biographer of Mrs. Partington, as 
important as **the painting of a front door, or the set- 
ting of a i)ane of glass, or the laying of an egg^^ es- 
capes; and a newspaper of the District of Columbia 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1915, in a late edition liad the 
bulletin: '*The White House turkey will be placed in 
tlu» oven at 4.30 o'clock so that it may cook slowly." 

The newspapers during Mr. Lenox's administration 
did not have as much i>aper as those of nowadays but 
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nevertheless were not neglectful of important news as 
illustrated in the Daily National Intelligencer, March 
23, 1851: **The morning train of cars, which usually 
arrive in this city from Baltimore about 11 o'clock, did 
not reach the depot until one o'clock yesterday. We 
understand the detention was caused by the breaking 
of the engine when the train was about seven miles 
distant from Baltimore." 

Literature was respected. Mrs. Southworth, of our 
midst, was the authoress whose works were most popu- 
lar and welcome. When the weekly came with the next 
installment of thrill our mothers were not content until 
they had read it all, even if the teakettle cracked, the 
potatoes burned or the roast scorched. The Daily Na- 
tional Intelligencer, June 9, 1851, advises the public 
that **Mrs. Southworth, the authoress of ** Retribu- 
tion," * * Shannondale, " **The Deserted Wife," has a 
new work entitled **The Children of the Isle," which 
is said by the critics who have read it to be the best of 
her works. 

The chief charitable organization was the Ladies' 
Union Benevolent Emplo\Tiient Society. It was non- 
sectarian. A call of The Committee of Gentlemen for 
the annual meeting to be held at Rev. John C. Smith's 
church, 9th street, November 15, 1850, gives the names 
of committeemen. Walter Lenox is chairman and with 
the others the most influential in the communitv se- 
lected without distinction of Christian creed. For the 
Society at Odd Fellows Hall, November 11, Wyman 
gave the proceeds of an exhibition. Prof. WjTuan was 
a prestidigitator **most profound in his art" and his 
feats in legerdermain have never been excelled. 

Naught of church history has come to me. I can have 
reason to think that all the sects were in harmonious 
rivalry to teach the first and great commandment and 
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the second like unto it— the love of God and the love of 
neighbor. I can believe there was a mutual helpful- 
ness, at least, to the extent that mankind with its frailty 
will permit. Did not the Protestant preacher solicit 
of a Catholic priest a church donation and did not 
Father Matthew quickly reply: ''What, a heretic ask a 
Catholic for a donation ! No, I will do nothing of the 
sort; but here is ten dollars towards a pavement in 
front of your church so I will not get my boots muddy 
when I pass by it ! " 

I did find that an elder (Knapp, of Boston), of long 
prayer, says: ''When Peter was endeavoring to walk 
upon the water to meet his Master, and was about sink- 
ing, had his supplications been so long as the introduc- 
tion to one of our modern prayers, before he got 
through he would have been fifty feet under water/' 

The Adelphi Theatre was on the site of 458 and 460 
Pennsylvania avenue. During the mayoral reign of 
Lenox many stage stars appeared in Washington. One 
at least twinkled here for the first time. The managers 
announced, November 8, 1850, the benefit of Mr. Junius 
Brutus Booth, the greatest American tragedian, in 
which the "First and Only Appearance of Mr. Edwin 
Booth." The review had "Mr. Edwin Booth, a youth 
of sixteen years, played the part of Hemeya in a very 
creditable manner, giving ample evidence that the 
mantle of the father will fall upon the son." This 
Booth engagement was succeeded, November 21, by 
that of Frank Chanfrau and Madame Albertine. In 
turn came Miss Fanny Wallack, December 2. "This 
evening the tragedy of 'Romeo and Juliet' will be per- 
formed at the Adelphi with a strong cast. The patrons 
of that little establishment will be pleased to learn that 
Miss Fanny Wallack will sustain the character of 
Juliet, in which she has been so eminently successful 
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in all the Northern cities. This young lady has passed 
the ordeal of criticism, having worked her way fairly 
to her present distinction in all the varied walks of the 
drama by close application and study. . % . By the 
way, we must not omit to mention that Miss Wallack 
is a native of this city, which is another inducement for 
receiving her with a full house." Early in 1851, she 
sailed for England. Miss Wallack (Mrs. Charles 
Moorehouse) in Edinburgh, Scotland, made her earthly 
exit, 1850. The great American actor, Edwin Forrest, 
appeared. May 24, 1852, as King Lear. During his en- 
gagement the prices of admission were advanced and 
the free list suspended. 

Came Jenny Lind triumphantly in her first and fare- 
well American tour when Mr. Lenox was Mayor. The 
out-vying homage paid to her by the writers made them 
seek in the dictionaries, the uncommonplace and in the 
books of poetry, the imagery. The admiration and 
adoration were worthily bestowed and had no taint of 
adulation, for her character was as beautiful as her 
talent was supreme. 

In an incredibly short time was rebuilt the hall for 
her appearance in this city, where is now the National 
Theatre. It was the enterprise of two citizen?, Edward 
D. Willard and John E. Eeeside. December 11, 1850, 
was the announcement: 

** Mademoiselle Jenny Lind 
Will give her first Grand Concert in Washington, at the new 
National Hall, on Monday evening, December 16, 1850. The 
price of seats has been fixed at $7, $5, and $4.*' 

Mdlle. Lind was a guest of The Willard. She was 
not as in other large cities the victim of rude curiosity. 
I give an excerpt from the account of the first concert 
by Gales and Seaton in The Intelligencer , although they 
did not surmount in superlatives the editorial of 
12 
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Father Ritchie in The Globe, between whom and 'Hhe 
nightingale'' was strong attachment.^ 

December 17, 1850. '*Mad'Ile Jenny Lind's Concert 
last night was attended by the largest, most brilliant, 
and certainly the most gratified audience which ever 
assembled at any public entertainment in this city. 
Every part of the spacious hall was occupied by eager 
auditors, and, high as anticipation had been raised by 
the superlative repute of the gifted maiden, we doiibt 
if an individual of the numerous auditory had formed 
any adequate idea of the enchanting melody, the * dulcet 
and harmonious breath ' of the peerless songstress. . . . 
The audience commenced assembling as early as six 
o'clock, and when at last the appearance of Mad 'lie 
Lind gave a reality the place of pent up expectation, 
she was greeted with a burst of applause which fairly 
shook the stout walls of the building. Silence at length 
restored"— and here the Editors got out their copy of 
Spencer's **Fairie Queen" and copied therefrom.*^ 

* Signed her name Jennie Lind in letters to Thomas Bitchie. 

6** Jenny Lind visited Washington during the winter of 1851, and 
sang in concert to a delighted audience. It chanced that on the evening 
of her appearance several members of the cabinet and Senate were the 
gue»ts at dinner of Bodipco, the Russian minister, and the concert was 
half over when Webster and the other members of the party entered the 
hall. After the applause which greeted their appearance had subsided 
the second p^rt of the concert was opened by Miss Lind with * Hail ! Co- 
lumbia. ' Webster, deeply moved by this patriotic air, arose at the dose 
of the first verse, and added his rich, sonorous voice to the chorus. 
Without avail, his wife, who sat behind him, pulled at his coat-tail to 
make him sit down or stop singing. The volunteer basso joined in at 
the close of each verse, and none could tell whether Lind, Webster or the 
audience was most delighted. As the last notes of the song died away 
Webster arose, hat in hand, and made a profound bow to the singer. 
Jenny Lind, blushing at the honor, courtesied to the floor, while the 
audience applauded to the echo. Webster, not to be outdone in polite- 
ness, bowed again; Lind rccourtesied; the house again applauded; and 
this was repeated nine times.'' — Galusha A. Grow, in the Saturday 
Evening Post, 
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The enthusiasm at the second (Wednesday) concert 

equalled that of the first. 

• 

Two bus lines educated the passengers in art as they 
carried them luxuriously : 

September 19, 1850. '* Pennsylvania avenue wit- 
nessed yesterday a splendid turn-out, in a new and 
, beautiful omnibus for the Union Line of the enterpris- 
ing Messrs. Eeiside & Vanderwerken, and called the 
Hbnky Clay. This super^b carriage bears an excellent 
portrait of Mr. Clay on each panel, and its interior 
frieze is ornamental with tasteful oil paintings. ' ' 

The next dav. *' Another New Omnibus arrived in 
this city yesterday by the cars for the Citizen's Line. 
It is a handsome and commodious vehicle, and it is 
named the Joseph Gales. ' ' 

On August 8, 1850, Mr. Michael Brady *'was honored 
by a visit at his gallery from President Fillmore, of 
whom he made three of his most brilliant and life-like 
daguerreotype likenesses." 

Mr. Lenox was during the mayoralty, ex-officio, a 
regent of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Daily National Intelligencer says: **The New 
Year (1851) opened yesterday with one of the brightest 
of days, which imparted a heartier gladness to the joy- 
ous feelings of the season. ' ' 

And, 1852: ^*The First of January was indeed a day 
worthy of a new year. The snows and clouds and 
gloom of the preceding week disappeared with the old 
year, and the new one emerged in brightness and 
beauty, imparting cheerfulness to the thousands of 
citizens, strangers; and visiters who during the day 
circulated from one residence to another, exchanging 
the good wishes and enjoying the hospitalities of the day. 
Every where might be observed evidences of the keen 
relish with which the day was enjoyed by our cheerful. 
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well-to-do population, and by the troops of well-dressed 
strangers of both sexes." 

' Nature smiled approval always, so far as appears, on 
the popular and praiseworthy custom. The citizens 
called on the chief citizen of the corporation, chief by 
their choice, cordially shook his hand, sampled his 
punch and to be sure their praise of it was deserved, 
sampled it a few times more and to further prove their 
goodwill, even his forgiving opponents, helped heartily 
to clear the table of everything except dishes and cloth. 

The coming of Louis Kossuth to this country created 
a furore. He, his lady and his suite arrived in the city, 
Sunday, December 30, 1851, and made their quarters at 
Brown's hotel. Three or four hundred persons as- 
sembled in front of the hotel and the Hungarian 
patriot from the portico made an acknowledgment. 
Then the callers came along, the Secretary of State, 
Maj. Col. Scott, Senator Cass and Senator Douglass 
among them. At noon, the next day, M. Kossuth made 
an informal call upon the Presid'ent Members of 
Congress of both branches gave him a dinner, January 
7, 1852. A resolution inviting him to the floors of the 
Congress caused a cyclone of debate. 

The Board of Aldermen, January 5 : '^Eesolved,* That 
we have heard with the most lively satisfaction of the 
arrival of Louis Kossuth in the metropolis of the 
nation. That we hail his advent as that of one deeply 
imbued with principles of liberty, and bid him a cordial 
and hearty welcome to our city." As in Washington, 
everywhere, M. Kossuth received the open hand. He 
returned with pockets bulging with resolutions and 
nothing substantial which might be inconsistent with 
international non-interference.^ 

« * * After Jenny Lind came Louis Kossuth. . . . No foreigner except 
Lafayette has received such a welcome in the United States, and Kossuth 
was worthy of all the honor that was heaped upon him. His handsome 
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During the Lenox mayoral term the feature in con- 
struction was the eastern part of the Patent Office, its 
pure white marble and its correct Corinthian archi- 
tecture making an attractive addition to the govern- 
mental buildings; and in destruction was the disastrous 
fire at the Library of Congress, consuming thirty-five 
thousand of the more choice volumes together with 
precious manuscripts, paintings, maps, charts, medals 
and statuary.^ The financial feature was the Columbia 
Bank located on the north side of Pennsylvania avenue 
between 4^ and 6th streets— Athenaeum Building® (R. 
P. Stowe, President). It was of the wild cat variety. 
Before the National Bank Act, 1863, institutions and 
individuals under the easy laws let loose large amounts 
of bank notes which represented no property other 
than a sign, a counter and a few chairs. The more at- 
tractive the notes, the more easy were they negotiable 
for something. And so the notes were designed with 
pictures -and sometimes colored to be more negotiable; 
some had a cat with a strong face, others a dog of un- 
usual shade. And thus came to be money of different 
names. Wild Cat, Eed Dog and Blue Pup, but different 
no other way. It being one kind of money, one name 
came»to stand for all, Wild Cat. If a customer offered 
in payment, say a fifty dollar note, the merchant scanned 
the bi-weekly currency bulletin to see what he was get- 
ting; and if the note was worth what it purported, the 

presence, the marble-like paleness of his complexion, caused by hard- 
ghip while in prison, and the picturesqueness of his foreign dreps capti- 
vated the popular fancy; while, more than all. his wonderful eloquence 
and the fervor with which he pleaded his country 's cause left an influence 
upon the hearts of those who heard him that nothing could destroy.'* 
— Galusha A. Grow, in the Saturday Evening Post. 

7 The previous fires were the War Office, the library part of the Capi- 
tol, 1825, the Treasury and the general Post Office. 

8 463 and 465 Pennsylvania Ave. Afterwards Bell's Photographic 
Collieries. 
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purchaser was invited to enlarge his purchase; if his 
change was, say thirty dollars, then it was the pur- 
chaser's turn to take the bulletin from his pocket and 
see what he was getting. This erudition is not mine. 
I am repeating what Mr. James F. Hood, of this city, 
an eminent authority upon affairs financial, has told me. 

I asked an estimable citizen his recollection of Mr. 
Lenox and he replied that in 1849 Mr. Lenox from the 
platform called: '* 'Master James Croggon*— that I 
came forth and received a silver medal about the size 
of the top of a tomato can. ' ' 

During Mr. Lenox's administration the public school 
census was twenty-three schools, thirty-three teachers 
and twenty-eight hundred pupils, August, 1851. He 
was deeply concerned with the education of the youth. 
He gave greater attention to the public school question 
than to anv other. While an Alderman and of the com- 
mittee to draft a basis for the charter which was 
adopted, on his motion was inserted a provision for 
the '* establishment and support of common schools." 
And to quote from a public letter : * * Mr. Lenox was one 
of the few who surmounting the prejudices then exist- 
ing to free schools, and the sordid objections that our 
Corporation would be burdened wi^h an intolerable 
expense, put forward every energy, until finally the 
pressure of public opinion forced upon the city authori- 
ties the adoption of measures of which we are now 
reaping the benefit." 

In those days were at the termination of the scho- 
lastic year public examinations followed by public 
presentation of prizes. Mr. Lenox has said in different 
words that prizes, presentations and parades— the- 
atrical flourishes— were for the purpose of creating and 
continuing interest on the part of the pupils and of the 
public, the best, for want of better, means available. 



X^ 
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I am about to give extracts from the Daily National 
Intelligencer of the school doings; meeting the charge 
of unimportant detail, with the reply that as hardly 
anything concerns the people more than the public 
system of instruction, the history of it from the incep- 
tion is of corresponding value. 

The public school pupils had met, Tuesday, July 30, 
1850, in front of the City Hall to form for a procession 
to the Capitol. The weather was inclement. ^^The 
Mayor spoke encouragingly to the pupils, and, on put- 
ting the question whether the procession should be 
postponed indefinitely or until to-morrow, the latter 
was carried without a dissenting voice, and by an ac- 
clamation of juvenile spirits that made the City Hall 
and its lofty piazza reverberate with the glad sound. ' ' 
The weather of Wednesday was favorable. The pro- 
cession was . attended by the trustees of the public 
schools, the secretary, the Mayor and the Boards of 
Aldermen and Common Council. The line extended 
from the City Hall to the Capitol or to even a greater 
distance. It was a rare spectacle, two thousand chil- 
dren, boys and girls, some in uniform, in well-arrange- 
ment, marching orderly and gracefully along the side 
pavement to the inspiring strains of the marine band 
and spread of rich banners while greeted by thousands 
of spectators who lined the avenue or occupied every 
vantage of door and window. 

Upon the platform with other notables was the Hon. 
Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, the accomplished 
advocate of the public school system. The invocation 
was by the Kev. Kalpli K. Gurley, Chaplain of the 
House of Eepresentatives. The prefatory remarks 
were by Mr. Lenox, the Mayor. The address was by 
the Hon. Joseph K. Chandler, M.C., of Philadelphia, 
educator and editor, whose earnestness and eloquence, 
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satisfied all he was the right orator for the occasion. 
The selected singers from the girls in their silvery 
sweet voices added a patriotic touch with The Star 
Spangled Banner. 

The distribution of the honors was by the President, 
Mr. Fillmore. The Mayor read the names of the boys 
and girls to be honored, they mounted the platform, 
and had the high honor of receiving the medals from 
the President, **who, in placing them around the neck 
of each recipient, spoke to them all the while with kind- 
ness, aflFability, and encouragement.'* 

Of the school examinations only reference to the 
Fourth District School will be made. The male depart- 
ment, August, 1851, was examined in the presence of 
the Mayor and members of the Board of Common 
Council and Board of School Trustees. The exhibition 
the boys made of their progress was quite satisfactory, 
and, in some respects, especially that of acquaintance 
with the history of their country, they elicited hearty 
encomiums from the visitors. The female department 
was examined the day before. It was observed that 
were present his honor, the Mayor, members of the 
Boards of Aldermen and Common Council, and of the 
Board of School Trustees, and teachers of public and 
private schools, with a goodly array of visitors of both 
sexes. The exercises of the classes examined were 
really very gratifying and satisfactor5\ 

The pupils of the public schools of the First District, 
August 4, 1851, accompanied by their teachers and 
the sub-board, made a long procession with banners 
and martial music. After marching along the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of the First Ward, the pretty 
pageant assembled in the Foundry Church. Walter 
Lenox, Esq., Mayor, introduced the speaker, Mr. Zal- 
mon Kichards. Then the presentation of rewards by 
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the Mayor, and then, by him, an address. The medals 
were silver of fancy pattern and the one hundred and 
thirty diplomas, beautifully executed, represented the 
illustrious Washington in the capacity of surveyor, 
standing with his implements on the spur of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. 

On the immediately succeeding days were similar ex- 
ercises in the second, third and fourth districts. Dis- 
tinguished citizens made well-considered and well- 
received addresses; and, his honor, the Mayor, con- 
ferred with courtliness the awards. 

In these times the pupils have a vacation of three 
months. In the Lenox times the vacation was less than 
a month, for, says the newspaper on Monday, Septem- 
ber 1, 1851 ; * * Today will the youth of our city, happy in 
their advantages beyond the lot of former times be 
called upon to resume the scholastic harness which 
usage and the reason of things permit them to drop 
during the enervating heat of the month that has 
passed. Today will hundreds— nay, thousands, of the 
men and women of the next age— turn their steps, 
satchel in hand, to the numerous retreats scattered all 
over our city, provided by private enterprise or public 
beneficence for their mental improvement and moral 
edification." 

The editorial from which the above is taken has: 
**We are glad to perceive that the crowning feature of 
our school system is not likely to be lost sight of; we 
refer to the establishment of an efficient High School. 
This we have always looked upon as the key of the 
arch, the point to which all below it may and will look 
up. Whilst we would by no means counsel an unwise 
haste, we should equally deprecate a timid delay.'' All 
those interested in the public education were in accord 
about the need of a High School but its creation was 
delayed either wisely or timidly. 
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The Daily National Intelligencer, May 21, 1852 : 

** Yesterday , one of the sweetest days of the season, was a 
proud one for the Public Schools of this city. Much as our 
citizens had seen and known of their schools, and long and 
faithfully as some of them had labored to give enlargement 
and permanency to the system of public school instruction, 
they could hardly have been prepared for such a creditable 
display as was exhibited yesterday. 

**The various schools, numbering about thirty, embracing 
some twenty-five hundred pupils, met at the City Hall at 11 
o'clock A. M. when they were joined by the Mayor of the city, 
the Boards of Aldermen and Common Council, the Trustees 
of the Schools, &c., and attended by several bands of music, 
proceeded to the Capitol, for the purpose of presenting to 
Congress a petition asking its aid in behalf of the public 
schools of the city. 

**From the City Hall along the route of the procession our 
streets presented an animating spectacle. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of our citizens were out to witness and to welcome 
the pageant. Each of the schools, under the direction of its 
teacher, bore a standard or banner. 

**0n arriving at the Capitol an immense multitude was 
found already upon the ground. The schools were formed 
upon the beautiful green on the east front of the Capitol, and 
occupied every part of the center, from the fountain to Wash- 
ington 's statue. 

**A committee of one pupil from each school having been 
appointed to perform the office of presenting the petition, 
headed by a band of music, and attended by Mt*. Lenox, the 
Mayor, as President of the Board of Trustees, and several 
other persons connected with the schools, they proceeded to 
the east portico, where the Hon. Mr. Hunter, of the Senate 
and the Hon. Mr. Chandler, of the House of Representatives, 
were present for the purpose of receiving the petition. 

**At this point the scene was beautiful beyond description. 
Members of the Senate and House of Representatives, OflBcers 
of the City Government, Trustees of the Schools, Representa- 
tives of the Press, citizens and strangers, all looked upon the 
scene with delight. 
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** After the performance of the national air by the band, 
Mr. Lenox addressed Messrs. Hunter and Chandler, and in- 
formed them that the children before them, as a committee 
from each of the public schools, were present to place in their 
hands a memorial asking the aid of Congress in behalf of the 
Public Schools of this City, and to request them to have the 
same presented to Congress. He said he would forbear to 
offer any remai'ks in favor of the objects of the memorial, as 
the children before them were both the witnesses and the ad- 
vocates in this noble cause. '* 

Of the various communications, the only extract is 
from an annual message: 

Mayor's Office, August 25, 1851. 

Although I feel very confident that the establishment of a 
high school would elevate the character of our public schools, 
and advance the standard of education generally in our city, 
I do not deem it proper, in view of other controlling consid- 
erations, to recommend it at this time. As I remarked in a 
former communication, * * it is our duty to diffuse the elements 
of education among the many, before we attempt to confer 
upon a few the benefits of a higher standard. '' This great 
want of the many has not yet, as is testified to by the sub- 
boards of each district, been fully satisfied. There is also an 
absolute necessity for a new school-house in the first district, 
and for more comfortable furniture in several of the school- 
rooms. In view of the important influence that the school- 
room and its accommodations exercise over the health, mental 
improvement, and moral feelings of the pupils, I most earn- 
estly commend these objects to your immediate attention. 

Permit me to solicit from you an annual appropriation for 
a few years of $1,000, for the purposes of establishing a school 
library in each district. The suggestion requires no argu- 
ment to set forth or sustain its merits, but certainly it is suffi- 
cient to state the fact that there is no library in our city 
adapted to the mental and moral wants of the pupils of our 
schools, public or private. With the knowledge, then, of the 
serious injury we are daily inflicting upon the youth of our 
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city and society in withholding indispensable sources of men- 
tal and moral support, let us promptly apply the remedy. 

Believing that the question of judicial reform properly 
belongs to the Corporate authorities, as the exponent of the 
wants of our people, and the medium of communication with 
Congress, I desire to present the subject before you ais promi- 
nently as its importance demands. A formal argument may 
be well dispensed with, as the necessity of this measure is 
acknowledged and demanded by an almost unanimous public 
opinion, springing from no temporary impulses, but from the 
pressure of evils felt for years. The very origin and progres- 
sive history of our statute law could not fail to produce a 
most imperfect incongruous system, whose practical work- 
ings would be but faithful revelations of its character. Judge 
Butler, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, in a report made 
to the Senate last winter says: **The great body of the 
statutes in force in this District are the old laws of Maryland, 
passed prior to the cession, and many of them nearly a cen- 
tury before the event. The legislation of Congress has not 
been directed by any system whatever, but has been irregular 
and impulsive, striking at some special point, without regard 
to collateral consequences.'* Mr. John Marbury, of George- 
town, and of high authority upon this subject, in a letter to 
Judge Butler uses the following language: ** Except so far 
as they have been changed by acts of Congress (and the in- 
stances are very few), the laws of this District are now what 
the laws of Maryland were more than fifty years past. The 
changes made by Congress, so far from improving, have made 
our code of law insufferable. Such changes have been made 
sometimes to answer particular objects, without regard to the 
interest of the people of the District.'* The language of Mr. 
Marbury, one of the oldest and worthiest members of the 
District bar, pronouncing the present system * * unsuflferable, " 
will not appear harsh to those of you having had experience, 
as jurors or suitors, of its ruinous delays and burdensome ex- * 
penses. 

If, then, we are satisfied of the necessity of this measure, 
and that it is demanded by public opinion, let us earnestly 
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present it to Congress upon its own broad merits; let us re- 
claim it from association with any particular plan or per- 
sonal controversy ; let us not ask for or willingly receive any 
temporary or partial relief ; let us firmly insist, not only upon 
a revision and codification of our laws, but, if necessary, a 
change of the essential system itself. 

In concluding this communication, I cannot forbear to con- 
gratulate you upon the present condition, advantages, and 
future prospects of our city. It enjoys a degree of health 
which compares most favorably with the healthiest cities of 
the world. It is exempt in a great measure from a vicious 
and disorderly population ; its police has been augmented in 
numbers and improved in efiBciency. It possesses a well es- 
tablished system of public schools, which is largely distribut- 
ing its healthful currents throughout the community. The 
Smithsonian Institution is rapidly accomplishing the catholic 
conception of its noble founder, accumulating and dispensing, 
through lectures and other means, the richest treasures of 
science and learning. The presence of the high ofiBcers of the 
General (Jovernment and the annual assembling of Congress 
exercises a favorable influence upon its population, and con- 
tribute to give dignity and refinement to its society. The 
extent and value of the improvements by the Corporation 
within the last few years, as also those by private individuals, 
exceeding in elegance and cost those of any preceding year, 
manifest its general prosperity and onward progress. 

Mr. Lenox was a Whig. The Democratic party was 
dominant. The election for Mayor was on June 7, 
1852. Mr. Lenox received 1,496 votes ; John W. Maur>', 
2,389. 

At the ratification meeting of the Whig candidate for 
President, Gen. Scott, June 30, 1852, Mr. Lenox pre- 
sided. His spirited address is reported in the party 
organ, faithfully parenthesized with ^'applause.'' 

Mr. Lenox and Miss Rachel Ludlow married in New 
York, Januar>% 1855. Richard Wallach, Ashton White 
and other friends accompanied Mr. Lenox to the placo 
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of ceremony. Mrs. Lenox died in New York, July, 
1856 ; the babe ten days later. Mrs. Lenox is buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery, New York. Her brother, •Wil- 
liam H. Ludlow, was Speaker of the Legislative Assem- 
bly at Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. Lenox was not married sufficiently long to entitle 
himself to be embraced in that to-be-praised class, the 
married man. We must consign him to the other, the 
parasitic class, the bachelor. If he had been long mar- 
ried he might have been a better man, if that were pos- 
sible, coming under the chaste influence of woman. He 
was of that class that flits from flower to flower, buzzing 
merrily all the while. He was of the free and careless 
that know naught of the burdens and sorrows. Single 
blessedness or bachelorhood is a luxury and poetically 
has been compared to champagne and gasoline. It is 
righteously proposed to levy a tax on this species of 
selfishness without the bachelor can claim exemption 
by ))roving ho supports a widowed mother or unwedded 
sisters. 

Lenox and Wallach, strong in friendship, were an- 
tagonistic in their attitude towards the rebellion. 
Tjciiox j<)in(Hl the Confcdoracv and was at Bichmond 
assistant to KolxM-t Ould, Agent of Exchange, C. S. A. 
Mr. TiCiiox eame to Washington, ISG.'^, to adjust the 
atTairs of a d(M*(»aso<l aunt. He was warned by Oen. 
AVinlield S(»ott, as a friend, *'Tf you do not stop talking 
T will have to arrest yon." The warning did not in- 
flueiiet* ^fr. Lenox's freeness of s]>eeeh. He was im- 
];risone<l at Fort Melh^nry, Baltimore, Md., twenty 
months or until the termination of the war. 

^^r. T^enox was five feet (»leven. His complexion was 
light, V(M\v t*air. He was stronir. i)hysi(»ally. lie had 
an imi>ressiv(> manner and wa< a irood ]niblie s]»eakor. 
He had not the sui)erfluities of Mr. AVallaeli. He was 
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great for quelling disturbances and riots, and was not 
afraid to speak or to show himself. 

Miss Virginia Miller says: *^Mr. Lenox was, I know, 
numbered one of the brilliant lawyers of Washington 
and was the friend and associate of my uncle. Col. 
Charles Lee Jones, together with Mr. Henry May and 
Mr. Barton Key. They were older men than my uncle 
but together they were the leaders of fashion and 
society. ' ' 

The contrasting severity and sjTnpathy of Mr. Stan- 
ton, the Secretary of War, and of Mr. Lincoln, the 
President, has illustration in this incident. Mrs. 
Wheeler, the niece of Mr. Lenox, wore a path in her 
frequent calls upon Mr. Stanton, importuning him 
for a permit to see her uncle at Fort McHenry. Dis- 
couraged by repeated rebuflf she called upon Mr. Lin- 
coln. He readily signed his card granting the permis- 
sion. The General (William Walton Morris) at the 
fort doubted the genuineness but gave the fair relatives 
of Mr. Lenox the benefit of the doubt and accorded them 
the height of courtesy.® 

» ''Mt. Lake Park, Md., July 15, 1916. 

*'Mr. Clark, 

**My aunt (Mrs. Julia Lfenox Keep) lived to be 49; died io 1861, in 
war times. She died without will and the fortune was divided between 
my mother, Mrs. Wheeler and Walter Lenox. My aunt, Mrs. Wheeler, 
was very thorough and found that to attend to the interest properly she 
must be permitted to see Mr. Lenox, then a political prisoner at Fort 
McHenry. Sec. Stanton as you know was very stringent in his regu- 
lations but my aunt was fearless and pressed her case again and again. 
The Secretary himself was very positive. ' I tell you, Mrs. Wheeler, you 
cannot see Mr. Lenox. We will telegraph at any time to know his 
health &c. but we have strict orders not to allow any one to visit Mr. 
Lenox.' He was allowed no modern literature, so he called for Scott's 
commentaries on the bible. Well my aunt was not abashed after her 
failure but decided to try a bigger man than Stanton, to try Mr. Lin- 
coln. So I accompanied her — she made an impressive story to the 
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Mr. Lenox's health was impaired by the prison con- 
finement. He died Thursday, July 16, 1874, at 2.15 
A. M. The funeral services were held at the residence 
of his nephew, Thomas P. Simpson, 1005 E street, 
northwest. The Eev. Robert Wesley Black, of Wesley 
Chapel, conducted the services. He ^'paid a deserved 
compliment to the life and character of the deceased. ' ' 
The attendants were numerous, including members of 
the bar, friends and relatives. The pall-bearers were 
Messrs. Richard Wallach, Marshall Brown, George S. 
Gideon, Peter F. Bacon, Richard H. Laskey, Walter D. 
Davidge, Dr. J. W. JajTie and Dr. John M. Brodhead. 
The interment was in the Rock Creek Cemetery. A 
modest monument marks the site where dissolves to 
dust the mortal tenement. 

AVliat I should have paid in the beginning, I now do 
at the end, my obligation for data, to Miss Margaret K. 
Simpson and Mr. Glenn Brown. 

The i>resentation of the portrait of Walter Lenox, the 
p:ift of Miss Margaret K. Simpson to the Lenox Build- 
ing, was made at the building, the afternoon of June 
l.S, 1916. All the pupils were assembled in the entrance 
hall. Mr. Henrv P. Blair, the President of the Board 
of Education, directed the exercises and made an ad- 
dress. Miss Tlielma Fryer, a pupil, released the flag 
which draped the i)ortrait. Mr. Allen C. Clark told of 

President. He listened so quietly and called for a ^^mall gentleman's 
card and wrote 

*' 'Permit those Ladies to visit Mr. Lenox. 

A. Lincoln. ' 
"We made two or three visits, Gen. Morris was in command and was 
80 ajj^eeable. My aunt received from my uncle some important explana- 
tion and saved payinjj some judpnents that were already paid. I hope 
I have not tired you hut I want to thank you over a^in for your ex- 
treme kindness and your excellence in treating the history of Mr. Lenox. 

** Verv kindlv, 

"M. K. Simpson.** 
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the life of Mr. Lenox and presented the portrait. Mr. 
Henry F. Lowe, the principal, made the address of ac- 
ceptance and Mr. Hosmer M. Johnson, the Supervising 
Principal of the Ninth (School) Division, was also a 
speaker. The pupils made a demonstration of ap- 
proval, to which Miss Simpson made acknowledgment. 
Present were Mr. Glenn Brown, President of the Wash- 
ington Society of Fine Arts, and Mrs. Brown and the 
Rev. Cornelius S. Abbott. The children enlivened the 
ceremonies by singing patriotic airs. 
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WASHINGTON CITY, ITS FOUNDING AND 

DEVELOPMENT. 

By FREDERICK L. FISHBACK. 
(Notes on an illustrated lecture for the Society, November 21, 1916.) 

** History teaches us to hope.'* One cannot Ipiow the 
history of Washington without having unbounded faith 
in its future and in the future of the nation. The 
growth of the nation itself is reflected in the develop- 
ment of its Capital. Any story about Washington City, 
however, is incomplete which does not tell of the various 
places at which the Continental Congress, and the Cong- 
ress under our present Constitution as well, met prior 
to the establishment of the seat of government on the 
Potomac, and how it came to be located here. 

It seems strange that the Continental Congress was 
such a wandering body. It met for the first time Sep- 
tember 5, 1774, in Philadelphia, in Carpenters' Hall 
which had been constructed four years earlier as the 
home of the Carpenters ' Company, a society of Master 
Carpenters of the City and County of Philadelphia or- 
ganized in 1724, which had for its object instruction in 
architecture and the assistance of its members who 
through accident were in need of support, and of the 
widows and minor children of such members. From 
Carpenters' Hall, the Congress moved to the old State 
House on Chestnut Street between Fifth and Sixth 
Streets, which had been erected between 1729 and 1734, 
and which soon after the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted there came to be known as Independence 
Hall, so that its original use as the seat of British au- 
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thority in Penn's Province has been almost forgotten. 

In 1776, a conmiittee from the Continental Congress 
waited upon the young widow, Betsy Ross, and em- 
ployed her to make the first flag of thirteen stars and 
thirteen stripes which was adopted as the national en- 
sign. She was carrying on the upholstery business of 
her husband, John Ross, who had lost his life thus 
early in the Revolution, and her home which was also 
her workshop was only a few blocks from the meeting 
place of Congress. It stood on Arch Street which Dr. 
Weir Mitchell tells us in his delightful story of Hugh 
Wynne was formerly called Mulberry Street, coming 
to be known as Arch Street because Front Street, near 
the Delaware River, was carried over it by an arched 
bridge. 

On December 12, 1776, on the approach of the British 
troops under Lord Cornwallis, Congress adjourned to 
Baltimore. Its sessions began there December 20, 

1776, in a building which stood on the corner of Balti- 
more and Liberty Streets, and continued in that city 
until February 27, 1777, when it adjourned to meet 
again in Philadelphia, re-assembling there March 4, 

1777. September 18, 1777, the military situation neces- 
sitated the removal of the Congress again, and on that 
day it adgourned to meet at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
which had been decided upon September 13, as the place 
where it should convene whenever the anticipated neces- 
sity for leaving Philadelphia should arise. It met in 
Lancaster one day only, September 27, 1777, the day 
after the British under Lord Howe entered Philadel- 
phia. The session was held in a building in the center 
of the city on the site of the present monument to the 
men and boys from Lancaster County who fought for 
the Union. From Lancaster the Congress adjourned 
to York, Pennsylvania, at which place it convened Sep- 
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tember 30, 1777. Sir Henry Clinton supplanted Lord 
Howe as Commander of the British troops in Phila- 
delphia, May 11, 1778. The British departed from the 
city June 3, 1778, and the American troops under Bene- 
dict Arnold immediately took possession. The Cong- 
ress continued its sessions in York until Saturday, 
June 27, 1778, when it adjourned once more to the city 
of Brotherly Love and resumed its work there Thurs- 
day, July 2, 1778. Philadelphia remained its meeting 
place thereafter throughout the Revolution and until 
June 21, 1783, when by reason of a threatened attack 
against Congress by some of our own unpaid Pennsyl- 
vania soldiers, who had but recently enlisted and who 
had seen no real service, it was obliged to leave the city. 
It adjourned, to meet at Princeton or Trenton, as the 
President of the Congress, who at that time was Elias 
Boudinot, of New Jersey, might direct. It would seem 
that the meeting place was left to be fixed by him in 
order that the soldiers who were threatening the Cong- 
ress might not know at which place to re-assemble to 
continue their intimidations when it convened again. 
At any rate, upon Boudinot's call, the Congress met at 
Princeton only nine days later, June 30, 1783, in old 
Nassau Hall of Princeton College, and its sessions were 
held there until November 4, 1783. On the twentv- 
sixth of that month, it began its sessions at Annapolis 
in the old Capitol of the British colony of Maryland, 
continuing there until June 3, 1784. There, on Decem- 
ber 23, 1783, George AVashington, lia])py that peace 
had come and that he might take up again the quiet 
pursuits of life at liis Blount Vernon home, returned to 
Congress his commission as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Continental Army. 

In ^H'hilde Harold's Pilgrimage," Byron asks: 
''Where are thy men of might thy grand in soulf and 
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answers: ''Gone glimmering througli the dream of 
things that were. ' ' Important events of the past some- 
times seem so hazy to us that we need to see old records 
and documents concerning them in order to realize that 
they a<;tually occurred. It is, therefore, worth while to 
read that commission itself. Here then is that certifi- 
cate of authority from the Continental Congress under 
which Washington acted^ throughout the War : ^ 

''Commission as Commander-in-Chief. In Congress. 

*'We the delegates of the United Colonies of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts bay, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New Castle, Kent & Sussex 
on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina 

*'To George Washington Esquire 

**We reposing especial trust and confidence in your patri- 
otism, conduct and fidelity do by these presents constitute 
and appoint you to be General and Commander in Chief 
of the Army of the United Colonies and of all the forces 
raised or to be raised by them, and of all others who shall 
voluntary offer their service and join the said army for the 
defence of American Liberty, and for repelling every hostile 
invasion thereof. And you are hereby vested with full power 
and authority to act as you shall think for the good and wel- 
fare of the service. 

*'And we do hereby strictly charge and require all oflBcers 
and soldiers under your command to be obedient to your or- 
ders, & diligent in the exercise of their several duties. 

*'And we do also enjoin and require you to be careful in 
executing the great trust reposed in you, by causing strict 
discipline and order to be observed in the army and that the 
soldiers are duly exercised and provided with all convenient 
necessaries. 

''And you are to regulate your conduct in every respect by 
the rules and discipline of war (as herewith given you), and 
punctually to observe and follow such orders and directions 
from time to time, as you shall receive from this or a future 
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Congress of the said United Colonies, or a committee of Con- 
gress for that purpose appointed. 

*'This Commission to continue in force until revoked by this 
or a future Congress. 

**By order of Congress, 
'* Dated, Philadelphia, June 19th, 1775. 

'*JoHN Hancock, President, 
** Attest, Chas. Thomson, Secretary,'* 

By the authority contained in this commission George 
Washington assumed command of the Army, July 3, 
1775, under the celebrated elm at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Washington's return to Congress of his Commission 
was an act of great solemnity. Mr. Green, the editor 
of the Maryland Gazette, wrote : 

**Here we must let fall the scene — few tragedies ever drew 
more tears from so many beautiful eyes as were aflfected by 
the moving manner in which His Excellency took his final 
leave of Congress.'' 

The return of the Commission is commemorated 
by one of Colonel John Trumbull's paintings in the 
rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. When we look 
upon that picture we ought to remember that while 
Washington was a soldier when his country called and 
a statesman when it needed him in civil life, he was 
first of all a tiller of the soil and happiest when he could 
be on his Virginia plantation. 

From Annapolis, the Congress moved to Trenton, 
New Jersey, holding its sessions there from November 
1, 1784, until December 24, 1874, when it adijourned to 
New York, meeting in old Federal Hall Jg^nuary 11, 
1785, and remaining there until the Congress which 
was elected under our present Constitution succeeded 
it on March 4, 1789. 

From this review it will be seen that during the 
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Revolution and in the few years immediately following 
it, covering a period of not quite fifteen years, the* Con- 
tinental Congress met three times in Philadelphia and 
once each in seven other places. This flitting about 
from place to place was undignified to say the least, in 
any government, young and weak though it may have 
been, and George Washington did call it the ** Infant 
Nation'' but it was especially humiliating when it was 
compelled to leave Philadelphia to escape the attack by 
our own soldiers in 1783, the Philadelphia authorities 
and those of Pennsylvania being unable to protect the 
members of the Congress. Moved by these things to 
see that it was important that the government should 
not have its capital within the borders of any state 
but that it should possess its own city, govern it as it 
wished and give it such protection as it required, a 
clause was inserted in our Constitution which was 
framed at the Convention held in Philadelphia in 1787, 
providing that: 

** Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all eases whatsoever, over such District (not exceed- 
ing ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular States, 
and the acceptance of Congress, become the Seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States/' 

Acting under this clause, which the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the Republic required, when our First 
Congress under our present form of government met 
in New York, it provided by the Act approved July 16, 
1790, for locating the seat of government in Philadel- 
phia for ten years, from 1790 to 1800, thus giving time 
to determine upon the best location on the Potomac for 
a permanent capital and for the construction of the 
necessary public buildings at such place. 

It was only after much contention between the North 
and South, however, for the honor of having the capital 
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that Congress finally passed the Acts authorizing it to 
be lo<5ated on the Potomac. Twenty-two municipalities 
sought the prize. Several states offered the requisite 
area to the federal government. Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey offered it jointly, while Maryland and Vir- 
ginia each offered the entire ten miles square to which 
the Constitution restricted the Federal District. Cong- 
ress debated the subject a long time. The North being 
the creditor section of the country was especially de- 
sirous that the debts incurred by the states in carrj^ng 
on the Revolution should be guaranteed by the new 
general government in some way, and Alexander Ham- 
ilton of New York, the first Secretary of the Treasury, 
of whom Daniel Webster said ^'He smote the rock of 
the national resources and abundant streams of revenue 
gushed forth,'' suggested to Thomas Jefferson of Vir- 
ginia, Secretary of State, that if the South would agree 
that the new federal government should assume those 
debts, the North would acquiesce in the desire of the 
South to have the Capital. Thus, through a compro- 
mise, an agreement on this important question was 
reached, and the seat of government was located on the 
Potomac. 

It is on this give-and-take plan that much important 
legislation is secured today. Human nature is ever 
the same. 

The Convention which framed our present Constitu- 
tion met in Philadelphia in 1787, and on March 4, 1789, 
the day which had been fixed for commencing the oper- 
ations of government under that Constitution, it had 
been ratified by Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, South 
Carolina, New Hampshire, Virginia, and New York, in 
the order named, on various dates between December 7, 
1787, and July 26, 1788. The Constitution was rati- 
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fied by North Carolina November 21, 1789, and by 
Rhode Island May 29, 1790. Vermont in Convention 
ratified the Constitution January 10, 1791, and was by 
an Act approved February 18, 1791, admitted into the 
Union **as a new and entire member of the United 
States,'* being the fourteenth state. 

The First Congress elected under our present Con- 
stitution undertook to begin its work in N^w York 
March 4, 1789. A quorum of the Senate, however, was 
not present until April 6, when eleven States were rep- 
resented. John Langdon of New Hampshire was 
chosen president pro tempore, for the purpose of count- 
ing the electoral vote which had been cast for President 
and Vice-President. This being done messengers were 
sent to notify George Washington and John Adams of 
their election. Charles Thomson and Sylvanus Bourne 
notified Washington and Adams respectively. The 
First and Second Sessions of the First Congress 
were held in Federal Hall, and there George Wash- 
ington took his oath of oflBce as the first President of 
the United States, on April 30, 1789. The Sub-Treas- 
ury in Wall Street now occupies the site and Washing- 
ton's First Inauguration there is commemorated by 
the heroic statue in bronze on the steps of the build- 
ing. The very stone on which he stood when he took 
the oath is imbedded in the south wall of the cash room 
of the Sub-Treasury. 

The Second Session of the First Congress and the 
last Session of Congress held in New York, convened 
January 4, 1790, and adjourned August 12, 1790, and 
on the thirtieth of that month President Washington 
set out for Virginia. 

On December 6, 1790, the third session of the First 
Congress convened in Philadelphia, which had been de- 
termined upon in the Act of July 16, 1790, as the tem- 
porary seat of government. On Saturday, Novembei 
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28, 1790, the President and Mrs. Washington arrived 
and took possession of their new mansion in that city. 

During the decade that Philadelphia was the tem- 
porary capital, that city was visited by three scourges 
of yellow fever. The first was in 1793. The population 
of that city in 1790, at the taking of our first decennial 
census, was 28,522, and of her suburbs, 13,998, the 
total being 42,520, of whom 273 were slaves. In the pes- 
tilence of 1793, from August 1 to November 9, there 
were 4,031 burials, almost one in ten of her entire popu- 
lation, city and suburban, or one in six of the popula- 
tion of the city proper, where the disease really pre- 
vailed. These figures are given by James Parton in 
his ** Famous Americans of Eecent Times," in connec- 
tion with his story of the noble work of Stephen Girard 
in caring for the sick and burying the dead during that 
terrible epidemic. During this pestilence of 1793, 
President Washington and the officers of the general 
government moved to Germantown, then six miles from 
the city, but since 1854 an incorporated' part of it. The 
other yellow fever epidemics during the ten years that 
the seat of government was in Philadelphia occurred 
in 1797 and 1798. 

In 1790, when the capital was moved there, it was the 
largest city in the land. New York being second with 
a population of 33,131, of whom 2,369 were slaves. 
Boston's population at that time was 18,038. There 
were no slaves then in that city or in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, slavery having been already abolished 
throughout that Commonwealth. 

George Washington took his oath of office as Presi- 
dent the second time in 1793, in Philadelphia, in the 
building which stands at the corner of Sixth and Chest- 
nut Streets. At this place also John Adams became 
President in 1797. This building, west of Independence 
Hall and connected with it by a colonnade, had been 
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erected since the Continental Congress left Philadel- 
phia in 1783, and was used by Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive, while the structure at the comer of Fifth and 
Chestnut Streets, east of Independence Hall and simi- 
larly connected with it, was occupied by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The first session of the Sixth Congress adjourned in 
Philadelphia May 14, 1800, having, by an Act approved 
the previous day, directed that the short or second ses- 
sion should begin in Washington November 17, 1800. 
Without such special Act of Congress for fixing the 
day of meeting in November, Congress under Section 
4 of Article 1 of the Constitution would not have met 
until the first Monday in December, the day designated 
in that instrument for the assembling of Congress in 
the absence of legislation by Congress fixing a different 
day. A quorum of both Senate and House was not 
present in Washington, however, until November 21, 
1800, which may therefore be considered as the day on 
which the legislative branch of the government was es- 
tablished in Washington. 

The last term of the United States Supreme Court in 
Philadelphia began Monday, August 4, 1800, Oliver 
Ellsworth being Chief Justice, and adjourned Friday, 
August 15, 1800. The Supreme Court assembled in 
Washington, February 2, 1801, but a majority of its 
members was not present until February 4, on which 
day John Marshall, the great expounder of the Consti- 
tution, who had received his commission from Presi- 
dent Adams a few days earlier, viz., January 31, 1801, 
qualified as Chief Justice, continuing in office until his 
death on July 6, 1835. He served longer than any other 
Chief Justice of the United States, but Associate Jus- 
tice Stephen J. Field, who was commissioned by Presi- 
dent Lincoln March 10, 1863, and retired December 1, 
1897, after being on the bench thirty-four years, eight 
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months and twenty-two days, had a service longer by 
three months and sixteen days than that of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, and therefore the longest of all the 
seventy-one men who have served on that great tribunal 
since its organization. It occurs to me to say here that 
an end was put to the usefulness of the Liberty Bell in 
Independence Hall on July 8, 1835. While being tolled 
for Chief Justice Marshall, who had died in Philadel- 
phia two days earlier and whose body was being con- 
veyed to the wharf to be sent to Virginia, a crack devel- 
oped of eight or ten inches in length. An attenipt was 
made to use the bell on Washington's birthday in 
1843, when the crack was so greatly enlarged that since 
that day it has been merely a silent memento of the 
*'davsof 76.'' 

The removal of the Executive Departments of the 
government from Philadelphia to Washington was com- 
pleted by June 14, 1800. President John Adams ar- 
rived at the permanent capital on the fourth of that 
month. The President's House, as what is called the 
White House was styled in the early days, was not yet 
ready for occupancy, and the few days he was in the 
city that summer he spent at TunniclifF's Tavern, 
President Adams returned to Washington in Novem- 
ber, 1800, and the President 's House, although far from 
being finished, was first occupied by him and Mrs. 
Adams at that time. 

When Washington became the seat of government in 
1800 it contained 109 brick houses and 263 frame, in 
all 372, sheltering a total population of about 3,000. 
Complete legal jurisdiction over the District of Co- 
lumbia and of the people residing therein was taken 
over from Maryland and Virginia and assumed by 
Congress on February 27, 1801. 

The cornerstone of the President's House was laid 
October 13, 1792, and that of the Capitol, September 
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18, 1793, both by George Washington. On August 24, 
1814, both buildings were burned by the British. The 
Congress met during the winter of 1814^15 in the build- 
ing on the north side of E Street between Seventh and 
Eighth Streets, which was being used as the Patent 
Office and Post Office. For three winters thereafter 
Congress met in the buildings at First and A Streets, 
N. E., which have been reconstructed several times. 
During the Civil War they were used as a prison in 
which Confederate Soldiers were confined. Congress 
began its sessions in the rebuilt Capitol, December 7, 
1819. President Monroe's annual mesage of that date 
opens with congratulations on the event, in the follow- 
ing words : 

**The public buildings being advanced to a stage to afford 
accommodation for Congress, I offer you my sincere con- 
gratulations on the recommencement of your duties in the 
Capitol/' 

President Monroe took up his residence in the rebuilt 
White House on September 17, 1817. 

At the time that the transfer of the Nation's Capital 
from Philadelphia to Washington was made in 1800, 
the annual salaries paid to the federal employees here 
amounted to only $125,881. In 1802, two years after 
the transfer was effected, there were only 126 federal 
employees in the city. On July 1, 1915, when the latest 
accurate statistics were compiled, there were 38,571 
people in Washington who were on the pay rolls of the 
Executive Departments, the Government Printing 
Office, the Interstate Commerce Commission and in the 
service of the government of the District of Columbia, 
and their compensation amounted to $44,028,660. To 
the foregoing must be added the 96 Senators and 435 
Representatives, two delegates and three resident com- 
missioners, or 536 in all, who receive salaries of $7,500 
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each, which amount to $4,020,000 a year, with $12,000 a 
year for the Vice-President, and $4,500 in addition to 
his salary as a member of the House of Representatives 
to the Speaker, making his total salary $12,000 a year 
also, or a total of $4,036,500 to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and the presiding officers of the two Houses ; 
566 employees of the Senate, who receive about $800,000 
per annum ; 904 employees of the House of Represen- 
tatives, who receive approximately $1,200,000 per an- 
num; 548 employees of the Library of Congress, re- 
ceiving salaries aggregating $501,684 per annum; 
judges of the United States Supreme Court and of the 
other courts in the District of Columbia and the em- 
ployees of those courts, numbering in all over three 
hundred who receive compensation amounting to over 
$600,000 a year; 1,058 employees of the Washington 
City Post Office with an annual compensation of about 
$1,058,000 ; an increase since July 1, 1915, of about 600 
in the force then employed at the Navy Yard with ad- 
ditional wages amounting to $615,886, and 1,252 em- 
ployees of the War Department who are not in the 
clerical service of the department proper, who re- 
ceive about $1,017,690; so that there are all told in the 
City of Washington about 44,600 employees who re- 
ceive eoini>eiisation amounting approximately to $53,- 
850,000 per annum. 

When the government was moved to Washington in 
1800 it was far from being a satisfactory place of resi- 
dence. The citv was laid out in the wilderness. Thev 
**took to the woods'' for a Capital City. It was the 
first time that a government had actually gone into the 
wilds and selected a site for a capital and laid out its 
city on a well-defined plan. Australia is the second 
countr>' to pursue such a course, and only two or three 
years ago sent a commission to America to study the 
plan of Washington, with a view to laying out as beau- 
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tiful a city, or improving upon it if possible. As beau- 
tiful as Washington is today, the Minister from Por- 
tugal, the Abbe Corea, who was considered one of the 
greatest wits of his time and who in 1816 called it 
**The City of Magnificent Distances," so named it 
purely in derision. In that day there was little but 
distance in the city. As late as 1842, Charles Dickens, 
after his visit, wrote that **Its streets begin in nothing 
and lead nowhere." 

**He laughs best who laughs last," however, and now 
as we stand at the Capitol and look off for miles upon 
the broad and smoothly paved streets and avenues, we 
may smile at the jesting Portuguese and thank him for 
giving the city the name which fits it so perfectly today. 

Truly it is **The City of Magnificent Distances." 

Now, when one realizes what the journeyings of the 
Continental Congress were he concludes at once that 
it was almost a government on wheels, and he sees 
in its vicissitudes the reasons which led up to the selec- 
tion of a permanent seat of government. It is desir- 
able to state the important facts in connection with the 
establishment of that permanent capital city. 

The new seat of government was laid out under the 
authoritv of three Commissioners, Thomas Johnson, 
David Stuart and Daniel Carroll, appointed by Presi- 
dent Washington January 22, 1791. These Commis- 
sioners called the Ten Miles Square provided for in the 
Constitution the District of Columbia and the Capital 
City tlie City of Washington, though they had not been 
given authority by Congress to name either. George 
Washington himself modestly referred to the city of his 
name as the Federal City. This appears in a letter 
which he wrote to Dr. William Thornton who designed 
a winter home for Washington at the Capital. This 
house has been demolished recently to make way for 
the extension of the Capitol Grounds to the magnificent 
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Union Station which the railroads entering Washing- 
ton have erected on a monumental scale as their part 
toward the upbuilding of the Capital of the Nation. 
This residence was being built on North Capitol Street, 
two blocks north of the Capitol, at the time of Washing- 
ton's death. His letter to Dr. Thornton, who was also 
the architect of the Capitol, is as follows : 

** Favored by Thos. Law, esq. 

** Mount Vernon, December 20, 1798. 
''Dear Sir— 

'' Enclosed is a check on the Bank of Alexandria for $500 
to enable Mr. Blagden, by your draughts, to proceed in lay- 
ing in material for carrying on my building in the Federal 
City. 

' ' I saw a building in Philadelphia of about the same front 
and elevation that are to be given to my two houses which 
pleased me. It consisted also of two houses united— doors in 
the center — a pediment in the roof and dormer windows on 
each side of it in front — skylights in the rear. 

**If this is not incongruous with rules of architecture I 
should be glad to have my two houses executed in this style. 
Let me request the favor of you to know from Mr. Blagden 
what the additional cost will be. 

**I am, dear sir, 

**Your most obdt. hble. servt., 

** George Washington. 
**Willm. Thornton, esq. " 



The first Act of Congress, dated July 16, 1790, pro- 
viding for the permanent seat of government on the 
Potomac, required that it should be located between 
the Eastern Branoli of the Potomac and the Cono- 
gocheague Creek wliich flows into the Potomac at Wil- 
liamsport, Maryland, about twenty miles north of Har- 
)>ers Ferry, that interesting historic and scenic spot 
at the junction of the Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers, 
fifty miles northwest of Washington on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. A second Act of Congress, ap- 
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proved March 3, 1791, really after tentative surveys 
had been made, authorized the three Commissioners 
who were laying out the Federal District to place the 
southern point as far south as Jones Point where 
Hunting Creek flows into the Potomac, at the southern 
extremity of Alexandria. By this Act, and it was un- 
doubtedly its purpose, it was possible to place Alex- 
andria, Washington's market town, in the Ten Miles 
Square, and the Commissioners accordingly began at 
Jones Point, the southernmost spot which could be 
selected. Dr. Elisha Cullen Dick laid the cornerstone 
of the new Federal District there April 15, 1791. This 
cornerstone is very near the base of the little light- 
house which every tourist from Washington to Mount 
Vernon by steamer sees on his right at the point of 
land south of Alexandria. From this point lines 
were run ten miles to the northwest and ten miles 
to the northeast. Then the lines parallel to these were 
run, making the ten miles square provided for in the 
Constitution of the United States as a permanent seat 
of government. The land taken was in Prince George's 
and Montgomery counties in Maryland and Fairfax 
county, Virginia. 

On October 21, 1669, Captain Robert Howsen in pay- 
ment for bringing 120 colonists to Virginia was granted 
by Governor Berkeley 6,600 acres of land extending 
along the Potomac from Hunting Creek or, as it was 
then known, Indian Cabin Creek, to a point opposite 
My Lord's Island, now Analostan Island, lying between 
the present city of Washington and the Virginia village 
of Rosslyn. Captain Howsen sold his land to John 
Alexander, who in 1677 sent some settlers to occupy 
it. The first settlement where Alexandria now is was 
known as Belle Haven, probably because there was 
between two points of land at the north and south ends 
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of the settlement a safe harbor for the small vessels of 
that day. In 1748, by Act of the Colonial Legislature 
of Virginia, the formation of the town of Alexandria, 
so named for the early proprietor of the land embrac- 
ing it, was authorized. 

That part of the present city of Washington west of 
Rock Creek which is locally still called Georgetown was 
laid out in pursuance of an Act of the British Province 
of Maryland of June 8, 1751, twenty-four years before 
. we declared our independence of Great Britain and 
forty years before the District of Columbia was carved 
out of Maryland and Virginia. The small tract which 
was originally embraced in Georgetown belonged to 
George Gordon and George Beall, and the town was laid 
out during the reign of George II. It does not appear 
to be known whether Georgetown was named for 
George II or for the two Georges who owned the land. 

The Act of Congress approved March 3, 1791, pro- 
vided that all public buildings at the permanent seat 
of government on the Potomac should be erected on the 
Maryland side of the river. It is easily seen that in 
the course of time those who lived on one bank of a 
river nearly a mile wide would tire of contributing to 
the upbuilding of a city on the other side, and on the 
demand of those residing in the portion of the District 
of Columbia which came from Virginia it was retro- 
ceded to that state in pursuance of an Act of Congress 
approved July 9, 1846. Since that time the District of 
Columbia has embraced only 69.245 square miles in- 
stead of one hundred square miles as originally laid 
out. Of the present area almost exactly sixty square 
miles are land. The boundary line between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the state of Virginia is at low- 
water mark on the Virginia shore of the Potomac. This 
is so because Virginia never had jurisdiction over the 
Potomac, for Charles I in the charter of June 20, 1632, 
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included in the grant to Lord Baltimore, the river itself 
in t he following words : 

** And all that Tract of Land within the Metes underwritten 
(that is to say) passing from the said Bay, called Delaware 
Bay, in a right Line, by the Degree aforesaid (Fortieth De- 
gree of North Latitude), unto the true meridian of the first 
Fountain of the River of Pattowmack, thence verging toward 
the South, unto the further Bank of the said River, and fol- 
lowing the same on the West and South, unto a certain Place, 
icalled Cinquack, situate near the mouth of the said River, 
where it disembogues into the aforesaid Bay of Chesapeake. ' ' 

The Washington Monument is practically in the 
center of the original District of Columbia. To be 
exact, the Pan-American Building, only a few hundred 
feet northwest of the monument, which houses the or- 
ganization having for one of its objects the development 
of trade among the nations of the western hemisphere, 
stands where the diagonals of the Ten Miles Square 
intersected, and therefore at its very center. 

The District of Columbia, as the country existed at 
the foundation of the government, was very centrally 
located between the north and the south. Moreover, 
it is easily seen that those who lived beyond the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, few to be sure in those days, could 
reach the seat of government through the Potomac 
Valley more readily than they could any other point on 
the Atlantic seaboard. But as the Nation expanded 
and the boundless West was acquired, there came to be 
expressed frequently a demand for the removal of the 
capital to the geographical center of the enlarged Re- 
public. St. Louis was most frequently suggested. This 
proposition was advanced as long as it could be, but it 
was heard seldom after our Civil War because the men 
who fought and died for their country fought and died 
that the government at Washington might live. Wash- 
ington was the concrete object of their dov)'M 
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Thereafter the government was not hound merely by 
the historical ties of two generations to Washington as 
a capital, but the spot came to be sacred ground by the 
sacrifices made for the preservation of the government 
of which it was the seat. 

The District of Columbia was not merely at the geo- 
graphical center of the new Republic but it was also 
very near the center of population when it became the 
actual seat of government in 1800, the exact center of 
population at that time being almost due west of Balti- 
more and due north of Washington, not more than 
twenty miles from the latter city. 

The fact that there was discussion as to the removal 
of the Capital City may have had much to do during the 
early days in preventing the city's upbuilding, the pav- 
ing of its streets and its beautification generally. It 
should be remembered, however, that until 1878, re- 
gardless of the great amount of government property 
and of the fact that the government obtained the land 
for the streets and parks without cost, the residents of 
the District of Columbia bore all of the expenses of the 
city. This was manifestly unfair. The city was laid 
out as the Capital of the Nation on a plan commensurate 
with that object and on a scale more generous than 
would be dreamed of for any ordinary municipality 
because of the cost of maintenance. As the Nation's 
Capital, containing much government property, it was 
incumbent upon the Nation to maintain it, or at the 
very least to bear a share of the burden of supporting 
it instead of imposing upon those who resided in the 
city the expense of paving streets twice as wide as are 
found in most cities and giving fire and police protec- 
tion to government buildings. It should be remem- 
bered that many of the streets which run north and 
south and east and west are over one hundred feet 
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wide and that numerous avenues which cross the streets 
on the diagonals are from 120 to 160 feet in width. 

The city of Washington was planned by Major Pierre 
Charles L 'Enfant, a French engineer officer, who dur- 
ing the Revolution fought bravely, endured wounds 
^nd captivity ; and the work of laying out the city was 
completed by his successor. Major Andrew ElHcott. 

The city as originally planned extended from the 
Potomac and Eastern Branch or Anacostia River on 
the south to the boundary or what is now known as 
Florida Avenue on the north, and to Rock Creek on 
the west. The land for this capital city in the wilder- 
ness was acquired from nineteen farmers, and em- 
braced 6,111 acres. The new government was poor and 
could not pay for the land it needed for its capital. It 
asked the nineteen proprietors to convey their lands 
to two trustees, Thomas Beall and John Mackall Gantt, 
who in turn transferred 83.93 per cent, of it to three 
commissioners appointed to lay out the District and 
city for the permanent use of the government of the 
United States, and returned 16.07 per cent, of it to the 
grantors on the following conditions: 

3,606 acres without any payment whatever, for streets and 
avenues. Thus 59 per cent, of the total area ac- 
quired became thoroughfares. 

982 acres for the government to divide into lots and sell, 
the proceeds being used in paying at $66 an acre for 
541 acres for public use and toward the construction 
of public buildings. 

541 acres paid for from the proceeds of the sale of the 982 
acres above referred to and therefore costing the 
government nothing. 

962 acres returned to the grantors. 

6,111 acres in all. 

It is seen, therefore, that the only land which the 
original proprietors were paid for was 541 acres, but 
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that these 541 acres cost the government nothing as it 
paid for them from the proceeds of the sale of 982 
acres which were given to it. The new government, 
therefore, obtained 5,129 acres of the 6,111 acres in the 
new Federal City without the payment of a cent. Was 
a shrewder deal ever consummated? In addition to 
obtaining some money also for the construction of 
public buildings from the sale of the land given to it 
which was divided into 10,136 building lots, the new 
government accepted gifts of $72,000 from Maryland 
and of $120,000 from Virginia toward the construction 
of public buildings. While these amounts were really 
offered as inducements by those states to secure the 
establishment of the new seat of government on the 
Potomac it is strange, nevertheless, that since the gov- 
ernment has become so great and so rich it has not 
generously offered to return these sums. It has not, 
however, but on the other hand has opposed proposi- 
tions to return it, effort having been made to obtain an 
appropriation by Congress to cover the Virginia dona- 
tion of $120,000 in order that it might be used toward 
the construction of a great highway from the Nation's 
Capital to the home of its founder at Mt. Vernon. 
Whether the contributions came as inducements or as 
loans makes little difference. They were made when 
the government needed them and they should now be 
returned. Even after securing these donations, it was 
obliged to borrow $250,000 more from the state of 
Maryland to use in the erection of public buildings, and 
the government was so i)oor that it could not get this 
loan without the personal guarantee of the three Com- 
missioners who laid out the District of Columbia. 

David Burnes, one of the original proprietors, with 
whom Washington had much trouble in inducing him 
to accept the terms offered, lived in a little cottage 
which until about 1892 stood in the southeast comer 
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of the square in which the Pan-American Bureau is 
located. This cottage was one of the earliest houses 
built in what is now the District of Columbia. David 
Bumes's daughter, Marcia, married Hon. John P. Van 
Ness who had served as a member of Congress from 
the state of New York. On account of his acceptance 
of the office of Major of Militia in the District of Co- 
lumbia, his seat in Congress was declared vacant Janu- 
ary 17, 1803. He built a fine house on the site of the 
present Pan-American Bureau. This house, designed 
by Latrobe, who was for many years architect of the 
Capitol, was of such proportions that the block of 
ground on which it stood was called Mansion Square. 

David Bumes and his wife, Anne, now rest in Rock 
Creek Cemetery, north of the Soldiers' Home. Many 
visit this cemetery to see the famous memorial by St. 
Gaudens of which it has been said that it was the 
artist's effort to portray the physical repose and the 
spiritual mystery of the pause which we call death. 

The Act of Congress of May 3, 1802, made provision 
for a mayor for the city of Washington to be appointed 
by the President and a city council .to be elected by the 
people. By the Act of May 4, 1812, the city council was 
empowered to elect a mayor annually. The law was 
again changed on May 15, 1820, and the Act of Cong- 
ress approved that day provided for the election by 
the people of a mayor for a two-year term. Again on 
February 21, 1871, a change was made. By the Act of 
that date a territorial form of government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was provided, consisting of a gov- 
ernor and a board of public works, composed of the 
governor and four other persons, all of whom were ap- 
pointed by the President. A legislative assembly was 
also provided for, consisting of a council of eleven 
members appointed by the President, and a house of 
delegates consisting of twenty-two members who were 
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elected by the people. By this Act also the District of 
Columbia was given a delegate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Norton P. Chipman served as delegate from 
April 21, 1871, to March 4, 1875, throughout the period 
that the District had a spokesman in Congress. Dur- 
ing its territorial form of government, the District of 
Columbia had two governors, the first being Henry D. 
Cooke, who served from February 28, 1871, to Sep- 
tember 13, 1873, and the second, Alexander Robey 
Shepherd, who held the office from the latter date to 
June 30, 1874; the Act of June 20, 1874, having abol- 
ished the territorial form of government and having 
provided in its stead a government by a board of three 
Commissioners to be appointed by the President. Two 
of these Commissioners must be residents of the Dis- 
trict for three years prior to appointment and the 
other must be an officer in the Engineer Corps of the 
army not below the rank of Captain. 

The most important Act which Congress has passed, 
however, in regard to the District of Columbia, is that 
approved June 11, 1878, which while continuing in 
force the government by a board of three Commis- 
sioners, provided that after July 1, 1878, the United 
States government should share equally with the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia the expense of main- 
taining the Nation's Capital. Since that time the de- 
velopment of the city has gone forward steadily, and 
its beautification has been the concern of Congress, 
as it always should have been, as well as that of 
the permanent residents of the city. Every citizen of 
the Republic, therefore, may rightly feel that Washing- 
ton is not his Capital in name only but that in con- 
tributing his six cents a year, which is approximately 
the annual cost to each citizen of the United States in 
the upbuilding of the city, it is his in reality, that he is 
a joint owner of the seat of government. 
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There were in the District of Columbia at the latest 
census, which was taken in November, 1915, 258,940 
white people and 98,809 colored, or a total of 357,749. 
These permanent residents of the District pay a per 
capita tax of about twenty dollars for every man, 
woman and child. It is seen from these figures that 
twenty-seven and sixty4wo hundredths per cent, of 
the population is colored. The great majority of them 
are poor and own no property, so that to a great extent 
their share of the cost of maintaining the government 
of the District is borne by the other residents. 

There has been in recent years an effort on the part 
of certain members of Congress to again throw upon 
the permanent residents the entire burden of maintain- 
ing the city of Washington which was laid out as the 
Federal Capital, but every man and woman, and espe- 
cially every child, loves his Capital at least six cents' 
worth and would not have its progress retarded in order 
to save each year the price of the stamps for three 
letters. 

The Act of June 20, 1874, changing the form of gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, was passed prin- 
cipally because Alexander R. Shepherd during his term 
as governor had made improvements in so many places 
in changing the grade of streets and in paving them 
that the burden of the tax-payers became unbearable 
and the new law was an answer to their prayer for re- 
lief. Governor Shepherd is familiarly known as **Boss 
Shepherd," and while he was reviled by the citizens of 
the District during his term of office for the heavy bur- 
dens imposed upon them, his memory is revered by 
those who live in Washington today. He is acknowl- 
edged by everyone to have been the founder of modern 
Washington. His statue in bronze at the corner of 
Fourteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue in front 
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of the Municipal Building is a public acknowledgment 
of the debt of gratitude owed to him not by the people 
of Washington alone, but by every lover of the beau- 
tiful Capital City of this Nation. 

The city of Washington was laid out with the Capitol 
as its center. North Capitol Street runs directly north 
from the Capitol, South Capitol Street directly south, 
and East Capitol Street directly east. There is no West 
Capitol Street because the great park known as the 
Mall, through which it would run, extends from the Cap- 
itol to the west a distance of two miles to th^e Potomac 
Kiver. These streets radiating from the Capitol and 
an imaginary line runnning west through the Mall 
divide the city into its four sections of Northwest, 
Northeast, Southeast, and Southwest. All that part 
of the city between the line running west from the Cap- 
itol and North Capitol Street, being northwest of the 
center of the Capitol, is known as Northwest; all that 
part between North Capitol Street and East Capitol 
Street, being northeast of the center of the Capitol, is 
known as Northeast ; all that part between East Capitol 
Street and South Capitol Street, being southeast of the 
center of the Capitol, is known as Southeast; and all 
that part between South Capitol Street and the line 
running west through the Mall, being southwest of the 
center of the Capitol, is known as Southwest. 

On either side of North Capitol Street and South 
Capitol Street the streets parallel with them are num- 
bered, the first street on the west being First Street 
West, the second street being Second Street West, and 
so on. Likewise, the first street on the east is First 
Street East, the second street is Second Street East, 
and thus they continue in numerical order as on the 
west. The first street running parallel with and north 
of East Capitol Street is A Street North, the second is 
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B Street North, and thus they continue alphabetically. 
In a similar way, the first street running parallel with 
and south of East Capitol Street is A Street South, the 
second is B Street South, and so on. There is no A 
Street west of the Capitol because the great park or 
mall west of the Capitol extends from B Street North 
to B Street South. 

In Washington house numbers advance 100 with each 
succeeding, block. It is clear, for instance, therefore, 
that the Washington Chamber of Commerce in having 
its headquarters at 1200 F Street, N. W., is located on 
F Street at the comer of 12th Street in the section of 
the city Northwest of the center of the Capitol. The 
business district and the greater part of the residential 
portion of the city are northwest of the Capitol, and 
now when an address is given, unless the section is in- 
dicated, it is understood to be Northwest. 

The present system of numbering the houses was de- 
vised by E. Dwight Clapp and was adopted by the Al- 
dermen and Common Council of Washington on No- 
vember 29, 1869. Mr. Clapp died on May 31, 1916. 

W Street was the last street on the north within the 
limits of the city as it was originally laid out, but with 
its growth additional streets have been located on the 
north. The first series after the lettered streets is in 
names of two syllables arranged in alphabetical order, 
and the second S'eries is in names of three syllables ar- 
ranged in the same sequence. 

Besides these streets which radiate from the Capitol, 
avenues bearing the names of Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, and Maryland do likewise. Pennsylvania 
Avenue, which is generally referred to by Wasliing- 
tonians as merely **The Avenue," connects the Capitol 
and the White House. The name of Pennsylvania, be- 
cause it was the central one of the original thirteen 
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states, was most appropriately given to this thorough- 
fare in the center of the city connecting the first two 
public buildings erected there, one the seat of executive 
authority, the other the seat of legislative power and 
judicial supremacy in the United States. As the States 
of New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland adjoined Penn- 
sylvania and with it were the center of the original 
Union their names were logically used to designate the 
other avenues running through the city at its center 
which, as stated, is the Capitol. 

It is also interesting to note that the names of the 
original States of the North, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Ehode Island, Connecticut and New York, 
were given to avenues in the northern section of the 
city, while the names of the original Southern States, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
were given to avenues in the southern section. Ver- 
mont and Kentucky had been admitted also as states, 
the former on March 4, 1791, and the latter on June 1, 
1792, when Ellicott's first map of the city was prepared 
so that the names of these states appear thereon as the 
names of avenues, and in accordance with the apparent 
plan the name of Vermont was given to an avenue in 
the northern part of the city, running to the northeast 
from the White House, while an avenue in the southern 
section received the name of Kentucky. 

This logical system of avenue nomenclature was un- 
fortunately changed in one case some years ago, when 
the name of Georgia Avenue, being the southernmost 
avenue of the city on account of that state being the 
southernmost of the original thirteen states, was at the 
instance of a Georgia Senator taken from it. This was 
(lone because the Avenue had not become an important 
thoroughfare, and when the change was made Bright- 
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wood Avenue, extending from 7th Street Northwest to 
what was then the village of Brightwood, became 
Georgia Avenue. At Brightwood is located Fort 
Stevens, where President Lincoln was under fire on 
July 11th and 12th, 1864, during Gen. Jubal A. Early's 
attempt to take Washington. In fact, this avenue, now 
known by the name of Georgia, extends beyond Bright- 
wood and is the main highway into Maryland. What 
was formerly Georgia Avenue is now called Potomac 
Avenue, although it is not near the Potomac itself, but 
is almost parallel with the Eastern Branch of the Poto- 
mac, otherwise known as the Anacostia Kiver. Ana- 
costia, therefore, would have been a more appropriate 
designation than Potomac. It is to be regretted that 
street nomenclature in Washington and other cities is 
so easily changed, when the names which streets have 
borne have become well known. 

By the Act of March 4, 1913, the name of Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., was changed to ** Avenue of the Presi- 
dents" but by the Act of July 21, 1914, the old name of 
Sixteenth Street was restored. The name ** Avenue of 
the Presidents" would never have been generally used. 
It had no significance. No president ever lived on the 
Street. It begins two blocks north of the White House 
and extends directly north from it, to be sure, so that 
standing at the main entrance of that building one may 
look to the north for a great distance up the broad thor- 
oughfare. The name ** Avenue of the Presidents" 
upset seriously a plan by which the city streets and 
avenues were designated. The word ** avenue" in 
Washington conveys the idea that a thoroughfare so 
designated runs at an angle, intersecting the lettered 
streets running east and west, and the numbered streets 
running north and south. As Sixteenth Street runs 
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due north and south its change in name from street to 
avenue was misleading. The American people do not 
care for such high-sounding names and moreover by 
restoring the name of Sixteenth Street, the regular con- 
tinuity of the numbered streets exists again. 

One cannot pass through the streets of Washington 
without being impressed by their cleanliness, their 
width, by the absence of wires, and most of all by the 
trees of such great variety and beauty. Who can walk 
along K Street, N. W., without a feeling of gratitude 
for the deep shade of the lindens, on Thirteenth Street 
north of Iowa Circle without admiring the symmetrical 
horse-chestnut trees which have been likened to ar- 
boreal candelabra; or on New Jersey or Khode Island 
Avenues or East Capitol Street without being grateful 
for the majestic American elms which line those thor- 
oughfares? There are on the streets and avenues of 
Washington exclusive of those in the parks 104,306 
tree§. Their shade ministers to our comfort and their 
beauty adds to our pleasure throughout the summer. 
I think that their sturdy forms give us strength in the 
winter. 

One of Washington's greatest benefactors was True- 
man Lanham who had charge of practically all of the 
planting of trees on Washington thoroughfares. He 
served over thirty-one years as Superintendent of 
Trees and Parkings and passed to his rest only a few 
days ago, November 11. 

The statue of Andrew Jackson in Lafayette Square 
was the first equestrian statue erected in the United 
States after it became a Nation. It was designed and 
cast bv Clark Mills who later cast the statue surmount- 
ing the dome, though the latter statue was modeled by 
Crawford. The statue of Jackson was unveiled on 
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January 8, 1853, the thirty-eighth anniversary of Jack- 
son's victory at New Orleans. The only equestrian 
statue erected previously in what is now the United 
States was of George III. It was placed in the Bowling 
Green at the foot of Broadway, New York, on August 
21, 1770, and was pulled down on July 9, 1776, imme- 
diately after the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The material of which the statue was made, 
lead, thickly gilded, was sent to Litchfield, Connec- 
ticut, and was there made by the ladies of the town into 
bullets to be used by our troops against the friends of 
George III. I have been interested enough in the his- 
tory of this statue to make some investigation concern- 
ing it, and have found in ** Sketches and Chronicles of 
the Town of Litchfield, Connecticut" by Payne Ken- 
yon Kilbourne, published in 1859, an account showing 
that 42,088 bullets were made out of the statue of 
George III. 

The second equestrian statue to be erected in the 
National Capital was one of Washington himself. It 
was unveiled February 22, 1860, and one of the most 
active members of this Society was born on that day 
and on that account was named for the Father of his 
Country. 

A friend who was making her first visit to Washing- 
ton some months ago told me that she had long desired 
to see her Nation's Capital on account of a sense of 
duty but that she would come again as soon as possible 
because of the city's beauty. As in this friend's case 
so it is with every one, not only the city's history that 
attracts but its beauty that fascinates. These things 
draw us back to it. The farther we go or the longer we 
stay away the heavier seems the weight pulling us back. 
The lines of Goldsmith come to me : 
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" Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or bj the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po; 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door; 
Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies; 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see. 
My heart untravell'd fondly turns to thee; 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. ' ' 



DR. WILLIAM THORNTON AND HIS ESSAY ON 

''TEACHING THE DEAF, OR SURD, AND 

CONSEQUENTLY DUMB, TO SPEAK," 

1793. 

Sketch of the Life of William Thornton.^ 

By MABIAN H. GRAHAM BELL. 

(Read before the Society by Alexander Graham Bell, LL.D., December 

9, 1916.) 

introduction. 

William Thornton, the author of the first American 
publication upon the teaching of the dfeaf, was born in 
the West Indies in 1761. His parents were English, 
and he himself was sent to England to be educated. He 
studied medicine in Edinburgh, under Dr. Brown, 
graduating in 1784, and then continued his studies in 
Paris. He also travelled extensively in Europe, but 
while still a young man he came to this country, and 
the year 1793 found him married to an American and 
settled in Washington, D. C. He was already a doctor 
of medicine, an architect, a painter, a writer, an in- 
ventor, and a philanthropist. An old notice says of 
him that **He was a scholar and a gentleman, full of 
talent and eccentricity," and quaintly adds that **his 
company was a complete antidote to dullness. ' ' 

As an inventor he was much interested in all machines 
worked by steam, and he experimented with Fitch upon 

1 The writer is chiefly indebted for information to an article on Dr. 
Thornton by Glenn Brown, in the Architectural Becord of Sept., 1896. 
See also Annals (I, 190) and Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political 
Economy and United States Jlistory, edited by John J. Lalor, 1884 (Vol. 
Ill, p. 126).— M. H. G. B. 
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steamboats before Fulton began his work. Thornton 
also contrived a means of converting sawdust into 
planks, an invention which has recently been revived. 

At the end of the last century, such men as Franklin 
and Noah Webster were interested in the project of a 
phonetic reformation of the English language, and in 
1793 Thornton published his views upon the subject in 
a prize essay entitled ** Cadmus." The Appendix to 
this is upon * * The Mode of Teaching the Deaf, or Surd, 
and consequently Dumb, to speak," and is, as before 
mentioned, the first publication of its kind in America.^ 

In this same year, 1793, Thornton's plans for the 
Capitol, then about to be built in Washington, were ac- 
cepted by the President, and work on it commenced at 
once. Thornton received, for his designs, five hundred 
dollars and a lot in the city. In 1814, the British burned 
the still unfinished building. The new Capitol after- 
wards erected was on a far grander scale than the old 
one had been, although from drawings still extant, it 
seems probable that the central portion of the present 
Capitol was built somewhat on the lines of Thornton's 
plan. 

In 1791, the President had appointed Commissioners 
to lay out the city of Washington, and to attend to 
the construction of government buildings. In 1794, 
Thornton was made one of these officers. From the 
records it appears that a decided improvement was 
noticed in all the business of the Commissioners after 
Thornton's appointment. It also appears that Thorn- 
ton always insisted very strongly that grandeur was 
necessary in the capital city of the United States, and 
it is greatly due to his efforts that Washington is the 
beautiful citv we now know. 

2 See proceeding of American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1793, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 262-319.— M. H. G. B. 
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In the early days of the Republic, all patents had to 
be examined by the Secretary of State and two other 
Cabinet officers. A little later the Secretary of State 
was in sole charge, but in 1803,^ it was necessary to have 
a special Superintendent of Patents. Thornton was 
the first to occupy this position, and to him is due, in a 
great measure, the present patent system of the United 
States. The value he set upon the department under 
his charge is shown in the account of what happened 
during the invasion of Washington by the British in 
1814. 

Thornton, seeing that a British gun was being aimed 
at the Patent Office, rode up to the enemy's ranks, and 
placing himself in front of the gun, called out, ''Are 
you Englishmen, or Goths and Vandals? This is the 
Patent Office, the depository of the inventive genius of 
America, in which the whole civilized world is con- 
cerned. Would you destroy it? If so, fire away, and 
let the charge pass through my body ! ' ' By this effort, 
the records and models of the Patent Office were saved. 
Thornton carried them off to his country home where 
he kept them until peace was firmly established. 

Thornton died in 1828, leaving no descendants. He 
was buried in the Congressional Cemetery with the 
honors paid to Senators and Representatives, his body 
being followed to the grave by the President of the 
United States and members of his Cabinet. 

« Mr. Brown gives this date as 1802.— M. H. G, B. 



ON TEACHING THE SURD, OR DEAF AND CONSE- 
QUENTLY DUMB, TO SPEAK.* 

BY WILLIAM THORNTON.*^ 

The difficulties under which those have laboured, who have 
attempted to teach the surd, and consequently dumb to speak, 
have prevented many from engaging in a labour that can 
scarcely be exceeded in utility ; for some of those to whom 
nature has denied particular faculties have in other respects 
been the boast of the human species; and whoever supplies 
the defects of formation, and gives to man the means of sur- 
mounting natural impediments, must be considered as a bene- 
factor. There have been many successful attempts, in di- 
verse nations, to procure to the deaf and dumb the modes of 
acquiring and communicating ideas. — The methods however 
are slow and imperfect. — The written and spoken languages 
are so different, that they become to such pupils two distinct 

* First published in 1793, in Volume III of Transactions of the Amer^ 
ican Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge. The essay immediately follows in the Transactions a dis- 
sertation by the author, of which the following is the complete caption: 

'^PRIZE DISSERTATION, 
which was honored with the Magellanic Gold Medal, by the Philosophical 

Society, January, 1793. 
CADMUS, or a TREATISE, on the ELEMENTS of WRITTEN LAN- 

GUAGE, illustrating, by a philosophical Division of SPEECH, tha 

Power of each Character, thereby mutually fixing the Orthography and 

Orthoepy. 

Cur nescire, pudens prave, quam discere malo? 

Ilor: Ars Poet: v. 88. 
With an Essay on the mode of teaching the DEAF, or SURD and conse- 

quently DUMB, to SPEAK." 

[In this republication of the essay effort has been made to preserve 
the spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, and other typographical fea- 
tures of the original publication.] By William Thornton.s 

8 For a sketch of the life of William Thornton, with portrait, see Asso- 
ciation Review, Vol. II, No. 2. 
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studies. It is necessary that they acquire a knowledge of 
objects, by seeing their use, that they also become acquainted 
with the several words which when written become the repre- 
sentatives of these objects, and besides the difficulties which 
present themselves in pronunciation, they are to remember 
that the different words which are written, and sometimes 
with nearly the same letters, are of different signification ; and 
in speaking require different pronunciations of the same 
character — this is an obstacle that can not be possibly avoided 
by the present mode of writing, and the languages become as 
difficult as Hieroglyphics. 

Some of the difficulties of acquiring a language when deaf, 
may be conceived by those that are experienced in learning 
foreign tongues, where they are not commonly spoken, al- 
though aided by translations and dictionaries; but the man 
that hears nothing, has not the advantage of a child who 
learns by the constant chat of his parents and attendants, 
and who can obtain no pleasures but through the medium of 
speech — ^he hears and is constantly learning — to teach him is 
the amusement of every one ; but the deaf receives his stated 
lessons, difficultly and seldom. — There is no book which by 
the figures or drawings of things have appropriate terms, 
nor is there a language which has appropriate characters. — 
The more I revolve in my mind this subject, the more I am 
astonished that even the most improved nations have neg- 
lected so important a matter as that of correcting their lan- 
guage ; I know of none, not even the Italian,® that is not re- 
plete with absurdity; and I shall endeavour to shew the 

<c Ciascheduno ra, che, come non v' d cosa, che piii dispiaccia a Dio, 
che 1 'ingratitudine, ed inosservanza de' suoi precetti; cosi non v ' d niente 
che cagioni maggiormente la desolazione dell' universe, che la cecitit, e la 
Buperbia degli uomini, la pazzia de' Gentili, Tignoranza, e 1 'ostinazione 
de' Giudei, e Scismatici. ' ' 

Corrected. 

Tfiaskeduno sa, ke kome, non t' d coza, ke piu dispiatfia a Dio, k« 
1 Mngratitudine ed inossarvantsa de suoi preetfetti; cossi non v' h niente 
ke kadjioni madjormennte la desolatsione delP universe, ke la tfetfita, e 
la superbia del^ i omini, la patsia de' Djentili, 1 'iniorantsa, e Tostinat- 
«ione de Djudeei, e Xizmatiifi. 

7 Requires a new character (the aspirate of 1). 
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facility with which the deaf might be taught to speak^ if 
proper attention were once paid to this important point. 

I have attempted to shew that in the English language 
there are thirty characters, and must suppose a dictionary^ 
according to this scheme of the alphabet, upon which I 
mean to build 

the Method of teaching the Surd and consequently 

Dumb to speak. 

It is necessary to examine first, whether the dumbness be 
occasioned by merely the want of hearing, or by malconfor- 
mation of the organs of speech. If the latter there is no 
occasion to proceed, but if the former be the cause, the method 
of attempting to remove such an impediment may be pursued 
in the following manner. 

Ist, They must be led, if young, to attempt to pronounce, 
by imitating the motions of children in speaking, and, as 
every thing at first would appear to them unmeaning, a child 
who can speak must be told to pronounce the letters, which 
you desire the deaf child to learn. If you succeed with diflS- 
culty, to prevent discouraging the deaf, the child who speaks 
must be made to pronounce slowly, distinctly, and with many 
repetitions, that the deaf may suppose the other to be in the 
same predicament ; but if you have two deaf persons to teach 
at once, the first lessons only need be given in this manner, 
for the progress of both will be at first perhaps much alike. 

2dly, The pupil must be not only sensible when he makes 
the proper sound himself, but must also be able to distinguish 
these sounds in others. In teaching to pronounce, you must 
open the mouth, and shew the situation of your tongue as 
nearly as you can, then dispose your lips in such a manner 
as to give the sound, making apparently a more forcible exer- 
tion than common. The pupil will try to imitate it. He 
will make no doubt a sound of some sort, either vocal or 
aspirate — If that sound be contained in the language you 
mean to teach him, point immediately to the letter which you 
find is the symbol, and repeat it so often, that he can neither 

« Mr. Sheridan *8 or I>r. Kenrick 's may give some aid, till a dictionary 
be published upon this plan. 
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forget it, nor have any idea of the symbol without that sound, 
nor of the sound without the symbol — If the sound be vocal 
let him feel at his own throat, and at yours, that he may be 
made sensible by the external touch that the sounds are the 
same, and he will with more facility be enabled to give the 
aspirates by pronouncing them without a tremulous motion 
in the throat, which is the sole external mode of learning him 
the difference. When you teach the aspirate of any letter by 
a simple breathing, the organs being somewhat similarly dis- 
posed, he perhaps may stumble upon another vocal or aspi- 
rate: if so, shew him the letter he obtains by the error, as 
if you had no intention, in that instance, to teach the letter in 
aflBnity with the last; and let him repeat the sound, whether 
vocal or aspirate, till he is perfectly acquainted with it, and 
the appropriated character. You must then turn to another, 
taking care, that while he acquires, he does not forget, and 
let him often repeat them. When you have proceeded 
through the greatest part of the letters in this manner, and 
find that either the vowels or aspirates which correspond to 
each other are wanted, you must take such as it would be 
proper to begin with, and I think that none would serve 

better than v f ; j sh^ ; z s ; th® ^th® ; in which, if the 

pupil be sensible, he will soon discover a connection, and will 
be induced to search for the same afiSnities in the other letters, 
whether the language he learns contains them or not — It will 
be necessary, according to the age and disposition of the pupil, 
to use different methods of disposing his organs ; not only by 
letting him feel, how your tongue is raised to the roof of your 
mouth, pushed forward, depressed, withdrawn, &c. but also 
to dispose his, by your fingers, and have a looking glass 
always present, to shew him wherein he errs in not justly 
imitating you ; and also to let him see when he is right in his 
efforts. This will teach him what is necessary. 

3dly, To know what others say, when they converse with, or 
ask him any question. This is the most difiicult in teaching 

* In tbe orig:inal publication this element is represented bj one of the 
characters of a "universal alphabet'' presented and discussed in the prt- 
ceding dissertation. Not having the character in tjpe, its English equiva- 
lent is substituted. 
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the surd, because most of the letters are formed in the mouth 
and throat, out of sight; and here vision alone obtains the 
meaning. The mirror, however, will facilitate much the mode 
of learning what others say, by the deaf man's conversing 
with himself before it, but in presence of his teacher, to pre- 
vent his making mistakes, in the formation of the true sounds : 
and there are more guides in acquiring what words are spoken 
by others, than people in general imagine; for so many of 
the letters which make a visible effect upon the organs, in 
their formation, enter into the composition of words, which 
may indeed contain many that do not make much effect, that 
if all the former were written down, it would give to the eye, 
a kind of short-hand; and is almost as easily caught by the 
watchful eye of the attentive deaf, as short-hand without 
vowels is read by the experienced stenographer. Both arts 
require long practice, but both are very attainable. 

When he has learned the true sounds^^ of the thirty letters, 
in the English language, he will be capable of reading as well 
as of speaking, and he ought to have a catalogue of objects, 
designed or represented, that he may affix proper ideas to 
proper terms. — Thus a child may be taught to read, to speak, 
to understand others, to write, and obtain a knowledge of 
things at the same time. 

The greatest difficulty that the deaf have to surmount, in 
making a quick progress, in general conversation, has been the 
want of a proper dictionary, or, rather, of a properly written 
language ; for if they pronounce the letters well, and attempt 
to join them, so as to read words as they are now written, it 
would be unintelligible. — The dictionaries of Dr. Kenrick and 
Mr. Sheridan, would very much assist at present, for the deaf 
should have an opportunity of acquiring the sounds of words, 
whenever they were disposed to learn, without being obliged 
to have recourse to others : but there are many defects, as well 
as mistakes, in Mr. Sheridan's, and though I have not seen 
Dr. Kenrick 's, I know the manner, and it must also be de- 
fective, because in neither work, have letters been invented 

10 See the preceding dissertation, page 280 et eeq. ; also the table of 
sounds. 
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for the sounds not before represented. — If the dumb had the 
advantage of learning a language properly spelled, every 
time they read in a book, the sounds would be impressed upon 
the mind, and reading would offer an eternal source of im- 
provement, both in correct speaking, and in matter ; and thus 
might a person, who had once learned his letters, be capable 
of reading everything correctly, and a child would not have 
to learn a language in merely learning to read ; thirty sounds 
only would be required, and he would have no idea of the pos- 
sibility of substituting a wrong letter in writing, for one 
which he could properly pronounce ; thus, spelling would not 
be a study in writing. I speak now, not only in favor of the 
deaf and consequently dumb, but of all others, who have not 
yet learned to read. Some of these ideas I have often re- 
peated, but repetition is admissible, when we consider with 
how much difficulty truth is made to grow in a soil where 
prejudice has permitted error to take deep root. 

Many of the dumb learn to communicate by their fingers, 
forming an alphabet, by pointing at each finger, by shutting 
them separately, by laying various numbers of fingers upon 
the other hand, first on one side, then on the other, and by dif- 
ferent signs, passing through the whole scale of sounds — and 
composing words by visible motions, which are agreed upon 
by a friend. They also write, and learn the meaning of 
things, by referring to the representatives of words instead 
of the words themselves, and the meaning of things would be 
as easily taught by this mode as by the ear, provided there 
were as much repetition in one case as in the other. 

It is necessary, that the dumb have each a book, in which 
should be written under proper heads, the names of familiar 
objects, and under them those things which have a connection, 
beginning with genera, and descending to species. 

As the pupil will be taught to read, to speak, to write and 
understand things at once, the teacher should force him to 
leave no name unpronounced, unwritten, or unread ; and the 
pupil should be, at the same time, taught to observe the mo- 
tions made by the organs of speech in his preceptor, and like- 
wise to examine his own in a glass, and to draw the object, 
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which may be done in a book either arranged according to 
the use of the thing, or put promiscuously with its name 
written under; and if the word be incorrectly spelled, to 
write it properly besides, or look in one of the corrected dic- 
tionaries. All these methods will impress his mind so 
strongly, that he will seldom have occasion to refer to his 
book ; and by this method he will also attain to a great pro- 
ficiency in drawing. 

The actions and passions should be acted to the pupil, and 
no movement made without shewing its meaning, and noting 
it down by writing, that words may increase in exact propor- 
tion to the increase of knowledge, and the progress which a 
student will make by this method will in a short time be as- 
tonishing. 

If a teacher were to undertake the instruction of several at 
once, which would indeed be most advisable, it would be ex- 
ceedingly proper to procure as many prints or drawings of 
common objects as could be had, and even of the same objects 
in diflPerent postures and positions, with the name and action 
written beneath, and these arranged under different heads 
according to their relation to each other. The walls of the 
room might be covered with them, screens, portfolios and 
books also contain others, to which they might constantly have 
access. Colors ought also to be painted in squares, with their 
names attached, after them the shades and the various colors 
obtained by mixing simple bodies. They ought also to go 
through vairious courses of natural history, natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, including chemistry, by which they 
will see the extensive variety that even artificial mixtures and 
combinations of bodies will produce. The names, the proc- 
esses, and results should be written, that nothing be lost. 
Space and time should be measured, and all the parts of dis- 
course made familiar by examples, as a sensible man would 
see occasion. 

The utility of attempting to teach the dumb to speak, has 
indeed been disputed by many, not only on account of the dif- 
ficulties which are judged insurmountable, the imperfect man- 
ner in which the pupils articulate, and the disagreeable noise 
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they make in endeavouring to pronounce, but also on account 
of the diflSculty with which they understand what others say, 
more especially when they can be comprehended so well by 
writing, and made useful members of society by drawing. — 
The imperfect manner in which they speak depends not upon 
the pupil, if of common capacity, but upon the teacher ; and 
I am confident, from short trials I have made, that the art is 
to be perfectly obtained by the foregoing method. The diflS- 
culty of understanding what others say I have- already consid- 
ered (page 410 art. 3d) and though writing is a very neces- 
sary qualification, yet pen and paper are not always at hand. 
Drawing I approve of, as useful to every one, and perhaps 
more particularly so to a person whose want of natural facul- 
ties deprives him of many sources of amusement.* But speech 
is so useful upon every occasion, that to attain it is to facili- 
tate the very means of existence : for if a deaf man was even 
always provided with a book and pencil he would often meet 
with persons who could not read, and one sentence if only 
imperfectly spoken would convey more meaning than all the 
gestures and signs which would be made. 

A deaf person not perfectly skilled in reading words from 
the lips, or who should ask anything in the dark would be 
able to procure common information by putting various ques- 
tions, and by telling the person that, as he is deaf, he requests 
answers by signs, which he will direct him to change according 
to circumstances. — If he had lost his way, if he enquired for 
any one, if he wanted to purchase anything, and in all the 
common occurrences of life, his speech would be so useful, 
that it would certainly more than repay the trouble of ob- 
taining it; especially as it would be a mode of facilitating 
every other acquirement. 



THE BEGINNING OF THE WEATHER BUREAU. 

By PEOF. WILLIS L. MOOBE, LL.D., D.8c., 
Professor or Mbteoroloot, George Washington Uniyersxtt. 

(Bead before the Society, December 19, 1916.) 

American scientists may well be proud of the serv- 
ices rendered by their countrymen to humanity in add- 
ing to our knowledge of the atmosphere. The act of 
the great Franklin in drawing down the lightning of 
the clouds and identifying it with the electricity of the 
laboratory was but one of his important contributions 
to meteorological science. In 1747,. while taking ob- 
servations at Philadelphia of a lunar eclipse, in co- 
operation with his brother at Boston, he learned that 
storms moving from the west, as all storms of the 
middle latitudes do, first begin with easterly winds, as 
they approach a place of observation, not westerly, and 
he came near discovering the cyclonic system of storms. 
Following the winter of 1783, famous in history for the 
phenomenal severity of its cold, and its long duration, 
Franklin, in a letter to a correspondent in Europe, 
called attention to the violent eruption of Mount Hecla 
the preceding year, and suggested that the dust there- 
from may have been carried into the high strata of the 
atmosphere and spread around the earth by the winds. 
Ilis idea was that this dust would screen off some of 
the sun's rays and add to the cold of winter. As in 
many other things, he had a i)ropbetic vision, for there 
no longer is doubt that violent volcanic eruptions throw 
into the upper air large quantities of dust particles 
which, by swiftly moving easterly currents in the middle 
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latitudes and westerly currents in the Tropics, are 
soon so distributed around the earth as not only to 
effect the colors of the sky for two or three years after, 
but to modify the weather. Doubtless the earth, in this 
year of 1916, still is feeling the cooling effects of the 
explosion of Katmai, in the Alaskan Peninsula, in 1912, 
augmented by volcanic explosions in Japan in 1913. 

The author of the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson, took daily observations of the 
weather. He even carried his thermometer to Phila- 
delphia and twice recorded the temperature of Inde- 
pendence Hall on July 4, 1776. He owned one of the 
only two barometers then in the country. In coopera- 
tion with James Madison (after Bishop), who lived at 
Williamsburg, some two hundred miles east of Monti- 
cello, he determined that changes in the barometer first 
begin several hours earlier at the westernmost station. 
The British ransacked his home and broke his barom- 
eter. It is said that he berated them more for the 
destruction of his cherished instrument of the weather 
than he did for their burning of the National Capitol. 

As early as 1735 Hadley, an Englishman, had pub- 
lished an article explanatory of the trade winds, and 
Dalton, another Englishman, in 1793, made the first 
attempt to explain the phenomena of the atmosphere 
through the principles of philosophy. It was then be- 
lieved that storms were straight-line gales. It re- 
mained for Kedfield, an American, in 1831, to publish 
an epoch-making essay, in which storms were described 
as progressive whirlwinds, turning counter-clockwise, 
with an easterly movement of translation for the whole 
system of spirally inflowing air. Espy- followed, in 
1841, and showed that rainfall is caused by ascending 
currents, cooling by expansion as they rise until the 
water vapor becomes saturated. By the same line of 
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reasoning he explained how descending air must heat 
by compression. In 1843 Tracy made an important 
contribution to the subject. Redfield had claimed that 
the air in storm whirls neither moves in concentric 
curves nor along radial lines into the interior of the 
storm, but spirally inward. Tra^y proved that Red- 
field was right, for he showed that the rotation of the 
earth must deflect all air currents to the right of the 
initial direction in the Northern Hemisphere, whether 
in storm whirls or out of them. From 1840 to 1860 the 
other Americans who added most to our knowledge of 
meteorology were Coffin, Maury, Henry and Loomis. 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, of the U. S. Navy, was the 
pioneer in marine meteorology. He mapped the oceans 
and determined the direction and force of winds and 
water currents. In 1855 he published his ** Physical 
Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology." 

The invention of the electric telegraph made it pos- 
sible to apply the developing science of meteorology to 
the art of weather forecasting. Professor Joseph 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, in 1856, was the 
first person in this country (probably in the world) to 
collect by telegraph simultaneously taken daily ob- 
servations of the weather and plot them on a publicly 
displayed map, although it does not appear that pre- 
dictions were published or made, except in a tentative 
way. His demonstration showed, however, the feasibil- 
ity of a National Weather Bureau, such as Doctor In- 
crease A. Lapham, of Wisconsin, had diligently advo- 
cated for several years preceding, and such as Maury 
had suggested as a result of his studies of the storms 
of the sea and as Redfield had recommended in 1846. 
Henry's map wasi discontinued after having been in 
operation only a short time, as was a weather report 
issued by Professor Cleveland Abbe at Cincinnati, in 
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the fall of 1869, with the aid of the Western Union 
Telegraph -Company and the Cincinnati Board of 
Trade. But the persistent study of Lapham in taking 
simultaneous observations with Dr. Asa Horr, of 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1853 and along to 1860, and the pub- 
lishing of results in the Milwaukee Sentinel in 1861, 
showing, as Jefferson and Madison had done in Vir- 
ginia, that weather changes also progress from the 
West in the Mississippi valley; and his work in collect- 
ing and compiling records of the loss of life and prop- 
erty on the Great Lakes due to storms, and his peti- 
tions to legislative, commercial and scientific bodies was 
mainly and immediately responsible for the resolution 
introduced in Congress by General Halbert E. Paine, 
of Wisconsin, in 1870, that finally initiated a weather- 
forecasting system in the United States that has grown 
to be the largest of its kind in the world and more inti- 
mately to serve the people than does any other. Dr. 
Lapham declined a position at the headquarters of 
the new service in Washington but did serve for a 
time at Chicago, where he received the observations 
from other cities, made a weather map and issued the 
first government forecasts, or probabilities, as they 
were called at that time. Prof. Abbe was appointed an 
assistant to the chief at this time, which position he held 
to the dav of his death in 1916. 

Until 1891 the service was a part of the Signal Corps 
of the U. S. Army, and the chiefs were, in the order of 
service, General Albert J. Meyer, General Wm. B. 
Ilazen, and General A. W. Greely. It then became a 
Bureau in the Agricultural Department, with Professor 
Mark W. ITarrington as chief, who served four years 
and was succeeded by Professor Willis L. Moore, who 
directed its affairs for eighteen years, and was suc- 
ceeded bv Professor Chas. F. Marvin. 



HENBY AUGUSTUS WILLABD : HIS LIFE AND 

TIMES. 

Bt HENBY KELLOGG WILLABD. 
(Bead before the Society, May 21, 1912.) 

My father, Henry Augustus Willard, son of Joseph 
Willard and Susan Dorr Clapp Willard, his wife, was 
bom in Westminster, Vt., May 14, 1822. He was one 
of eight children, seven of whom lived to mature age, 
and was the third son and one of five brothers, all of 
whom were at one time located in Washington. The 
other members of the family were Edwin Dorr Willard, 
born 1818, who died in Brooklyn, New York, in 1863. 
He was, at one time, associated with my father in the 
hotel business in ^'Willard's Hotel" and formerly kept 
the National Hotel in this city. At the time of his 
death, he was a Paymaster in the Army. The second 
of the family, Joseph Clapp Willard, was in active busi- 
ness with my father from 1853 to 1861, in the keeping 
of Willard 's Hotel, and was, at the time of his death, 
January, 1897, sole owner of the Willard Hotel prop- 
erty. 

My father was the third member of the family. He 
was followed by two sisters— Mary Ann Willard, later 
Mrs. George E. Howe, of Brattleboro, Vermont, who 
died in North Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1905, and 
Susan Dorr Willard, later Mrs. George M. Dickinson, 
of Charlestown, New Hampshire, who died in Wash- 
ington, December 18, 1907. 

The sixth member of the family, Mr. C. Stevens 
Willard, who was employed by my father at one time 
i6 241 
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in Washington, was a farmer in his native town of 
Westminster, where he died in April, 1906. The young- 
est of the family, the late Caleb Clapp Willard, was 
the owner of the Ebbitt House and the Adams Build- 
ing, and one of the largest owners not only of ^'F'' 
Street real estate, but one of the largest owners of 
realty in the entire city of Washington. He was born 
at Westminster, Vermont, in August, 1834, and died in 
Atlantic City, where he had gone to seek restoration of 
health, August 2, 1905. 

My grandfather Willard was a New England farmer 
of thrift, industry and integrity, but a man of very lim- 
ited means, and all the children, at an early age, were 
taught the necessity of earning their own livelihood. 
On this account, my father's opportunity for securing 
an education was of necessity very limited. When- a 
boy, he attended Walpole Academy, which was fully 
three miles distant from his father's home in West- 
minster, and he was obliged to walk both to and from 
school even in the severest weather, except for the rare 
instances when he received a **lift," as they say, from 
an accommodating traveller. 

When my father was about sixteen or seventeen, he 
was obliged to leave Walpole Academy to earn his liv- 
ing. His father secured for him a position of general 
utility, or all-around man or clerk, in a Mr. Baxter's 
store in Bellows Falls, Vermont. This was considered 
a very good opening for a boy of his age, and he availed 
himself of the opportunity offered and, by his ability, 
became very useful to his employer and a most efficient 
clerk. One day, after he had been some months in the 
store, the son of his employer, young Baxter, who was 
a very supercilious, overbearing young man, demanded 
of him in a most peremptory and exasperating manner 
that he black his boots. This my father politely, but 
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positively, declined to do ; but he immediately went to 
his employer, Mr. Baxter, Sr., and said: **I give up my 
job and resign from your store/' This his employer 
regretted very much, because the young man had be- 
come most essential to him in carrying on the business. 
However, my father was determined, and this little in- 
cident of his refusing to black young Baxter's boots 
was one of the turning points in his career. It was a 
fortunate incident for him. 

Immediately my father secured a position as a night 
clerk in Chase's Hotel in Brattleboro. This was a posi- 
tion requiring hard work and great endlirance; for it 
was necessary to sit up the greater portion of the night, 
to be on hand when the stages (for it was then before 
the day of railroads) arrived and departed, to welcome 
incoming and see to the departure of the outgoing 
guests. After being employed for some time in this 
position, my father, at the suggestion of his brother 
Joseph, then working in a hotel in Troy, New York, 
came to Troy and secured a position as steward on the 
Steamer Niagara, of the New York & Troy Hudson 
River Steamboat Line. This was a very important 
position for a young man to fill; but my father im- 
proved every opportunity and soon merited the regard 
and fullest confidence of the managers of the line, not 
only of the steamboat company, but also of wealthy citi- 
zens of Troy. He was entrusted with the duty of carry- 
ing money from the banks in Troy to the banks in New 
York City, and I have often heard him say that when 
his boat would arrive late at night, it was a perilous 
and dangerous undertaking for him, a young man, to 
transport the money from the steamer to the banks. 
Not caring to keep the money in his state-room over 
night, he would often, when the boat arrived at a very 
late hour, go immediately to the banking house. At 
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that hour of night, the clerks at the bank, who slept 
upstairs, would not come down and open the doors, not 
deeming it safe, but would, at a signal from him, let 
down a rope to the end of which a small pail was at- 
tached, and into this the packages of money and coin 
were deposited by my father; these would be pulled up 
by the clerk and taken into his window. My father was 
always very anxious that this money should be trans- 
ported safely, and it can be said of him that not a dollar 
was lost. I remember his saying once that he was, very 
late at night, walking up Broadway on his way to the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, when, out of a dark side-street, two 
thugs appeared a few feet behind him and called out: 
** Hello, young fellow, stop there I" He did not reply, 
but started to run as fast as he could, and he said that 
he ran so rapidly you could have put a dollar on his 
coat-tails, they stood out so straight. He sprinted so 
fast that he out-distanced his pursuers and reached the 
St. Nicholas Hotel safely ; but his swift run up Broad- 
way that night was one of terror. 

The first money which mv father reallv earned out- 

ft ft 9/ 

side of his salary— and he always alluded to this with a 
great deal of pride— was about $2,000 which he made in 
a library venture on the boat. The plan of having a 
library originated with him and immediately took with 
the travellers, who were wealthy Troy and New York 
people. He bought the recent and best novels and 
periodicals of the day and rented them out to the steam- 
boat travellers at good rates. 

While he was on the Steamer Niagara, of the New 
York & Trov Hudson River Line, mv father met Miss 
Phoebe "Warren, a very pretty daughter of one of 
Troy's most exclusive and best families. She was the 
fiancee of the late Mr. Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, of Wash- 
ington, D. C, whom she afterward married. Mr. Tay- 
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loe was the owner of the old '*City Hotel," at the 
comer of 14th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, which 
was in a very much run-down condition, and he had had 
great trouble in having it properly managed. He hap- 
pened to remark to his fiancee. Miss Warren, that he 
wished he could find a suitable young man to take hold 
of the property. Miss Warren immediately answered : 
'*Mr. Tayloe, I know just the young man you want- 
Henry Willard, the steward of this line." So it hap- 
pened that my father came to Washington in October, 
1847, first leasing Mr. Tayloe 's hotel property and soon 
afterwards purchasing the same. I know that he felt a 
good deal of anxiety lest he should be unable to make 
the full payment on the property ; but he had the good 
advice and assurance of an influential friend, Mr. John 
Payne, one of Troy's wealthiest citizens, and was en- 
couraged to go ahead. So it was that, in October, 1847, 
my father founded '^Willard's Hotel." He was the 
first of the Willard brothers, or, as he expressed it, 
'*the original Jacob," to come to Washington. He 
started all his other brothers in business, two of whom 
—Joseph and Caleb— were money-makers and amassed 
great fortunes. 

It^ is not generally, perhaps, understood that my 
father was the one who started those other two brothers 
on their careers to success, and this I desire to have 
perfectly understood; they owed their start in life to 
him. At one time, when my Uncle Caleb was in need of 
money, my father loaned him $40,000 without any se- 
curity whatsoever. Many years after, when his career 
was at its height, my uncle paid this in full. 

When my father took over the old Willard Hotel 
property, it was known as the *'City Hotel." It con- 
sisted of perhaps five or six old buildings fronting on 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 14th Street. These build- 
ings my father joined together. 
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My father was the sole proprietor and owner of the 
old Willard's Hotel from 1847, when it was founded, to 
1853. In this latter year, my uncle Joseph returned 
from California without a dollar, and my father took 
him in as full half-partner in the business, and half 
owner of the property, without his paying anything 
whatever for this privilege. He was made in every way 
an equal partner with my father. 

Soon other additions to the property were made, 
notably the property belonging to the late Col. James 
Kearney on the southwest corner of 14th and '^F'' 
Streets, N. W. This property, purchased by my father, 
consisted of the old Kearney mansion and a large 
garden adjoining the property of the Presbyterian 
Church. The latter piece of real estate they also 
bought, turning the church into a hall, known as the 
Willard Hall, which they connected with the hotel. The 
old Kearney house they demolished and, in its stead, 
built, in 1858, a large six-story addition to Willard's 
Hotel. 

The eight years from 1853 to 1861 were years of 
prosperity for my father and his brother, in the keep- 
ing of Willard's Hotel. These were the days just pre- 
ceding the Civil War and included the outbreak of that 
war, and, during this time, they made money rapidly. 
My father attended to the practical management of the 
hotel, while my uncle Joseph had charge of the books 
and the office. It used to be said of the latter that he 
could charge a man a good, round sum and yet do it in 
such a way that one not only would not take offence at 
the size of the bill, but would feel perfectly satisfied 
with it. The hardest part of the work fell upon m^ 
father, however. In those days, hotel keeping was very 
different from what it is now, and, at three o'clock 
almost every morning, my father would be called to go 
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down to the Center Market, where he would personally 
buy his provisions and supplies for the hotel. Then, 
at the meal hours, especially at the dinner hour, my 
father presided over the carving table in the ante-room, 
and personally did the carving. In this way, he saw 
to it that no waste occurred. 

There were many notable dinners and functions dur- 
ing my father's active management of Willard's Hotel. 
The Wilfard brothers, at the completion of the remodel- 
ing of the hotel, with its new additions, gave a splendid 
banquet. My father felt that he would be called upon 
to make a speech at this banquet, which he believed 
would be very diflScult for him to do. He was nervously 
embarrassed at the prospect; but he had a friend in the 
Hon. Edward Everett, who was a guest at the hotel, and 
who calmed his fears by saying: '^Willard, don't you 
give yourself any concern about the matter. When you 
are called upon to speak, just get up and make your 
acknowledgments and leave the rest to me." So Mr. 
Everett responded eloquently to the toast which was 
given, relieving my father of all embarrassment in the 
matter. 

Many notable personages were guests at the hotel, 
among them being the first Japanese Embassy which 
ever came to America, and Jenny Lind, when she made 
her first concert tour of America ; in fact, her first con- 
cert in Washington, which was held at the National 
Theater, was under the management of my father's 
eldest brother, Edwin Dorr Willard. Lord and Lady 
Napier were also guests at the hotel, and there was a 
dinner given in honor of Lord Napier which was one of 
the most noted, if not the most famous, that had been 
given in Washington up to that date. Dion Boucicault, 
the famous comedian, was also one of the noted guests 
at the hotel. 
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During the last days of President Buchanan's ad- 
ministration and the early days of President Lincoln's 
first administration, which were stormy times for 
Washington, soldiers were constantly coming and 
going. I well remember my father saying how a regi- 
ment of soldiers would arrive from the field very late 
at night or early in the morning, and they would march 
out to the inner court of the hotel, where there was a 
fountain of clear crystal water, and refresh th*emselves 
by washing their dusty hands and faces. 

My father was particularly kind and considerate to 
the soldier boys, especially those who came from his 
native state, Vermont. As an example of this: Two 
Vermont soldiers— young lads of about twenty or 
twenty-five, by the names of Ellis and Fairbrother— 
died on the battlefield. My father obtained permission 
to go through the lines and secure their bodies. At 
their own expense, he and my uncle had the remains of 
these two lads taken to Westminster, Vermont, and paid 
for their burial in the cemetery of their native town. 

During the stormy war times, the Willard Hotel 
caught fire on several occasions. I remember once, 
when there was a slight fire in one of the upper stories, 
one of the guests rushed downstairs to my father, who 
was in the inner office at the time, and said in an excited 
manner: **Mr. Willard, the hotel is on fire! Where is 
it ! Where is it ! " My father, in a very calm way, rang 
for the bell-boy and said : ** John, will you take the gen- 
tleman upstairs and show him the fire?" 

The most serious fire occurred in the early part of 
1861. At this period the Owen House property, which 
was leased by my father and his brother and connected 
with the hotel as a part of the Willard Hotel proper, 
was seriously damaged, for the blaze was most ob- 
stinate. It was extinguished only after heroic efforts 
by the Ellsworth Zouaves, who were fire-fighers. 
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By far the most notable guest in WiUard 's Hotel 
during my father's and uncle's management was Presi- 
dent-elect Abraham Lincoln. The feeling between the 
North and the South was so bitter at that time in Wash- 
ington and the surrounding country was so largely in- 
habited by those who were Southern sympathizers that 
President Lincoln's journey from Illinois to Washing- 
ton, or, at least, the latter part of it, was fraught with 
great hazard. Most of you remember that he travelled 
through Baltimore secretly and in disguise and, very 
late at night, reached Washington, where he was driven 
directly to WiUard 's Hotel, entering the hotel by the 
side entrance on 14th Street, where my father received 
and welcomed him as his guest. He was accompanied 
by his private secretary and particular friend. Col. 
Ward Lambn. 

When Mr. Lincoln first arrived, he found that his 
slippers had been overlooked, and he greatly needed a 
pair. My father had none large enough, for Mr. Lin- 
coln had a very large foot. Nor did my father know of 
any slippers of adequate size in the hotel. He happened 
to think, however, of a pair of slippers belonging to 
my great-grandfather, Hon. William C. Bradley, who 
was a guest of my parents in their private home across 
the street; for they then lived in a double brick house 
which they had purchased on the site where the WiUard 
building, now occupied by the Department of Labor, 
stands. My great-grand'parent was most delighted to 
loan his slippers to such a distinguished personage ; for 
he was a great admirer of President Lincoln, and, as 
he had a good, large foot, the slippers were found to fit 
Mr. Lincoln well. The President wore them for quite a 
while and, when they were returned, wrote a handsome 
note of thanks to my grandfather. On the back of one 
of those slippers my grandfather, in his own handwrit- 
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ing, made a correct transcript of the incident, and the 
slippers have come down as a precious heirioom to me. 

At a later date, my father purchased of Col. Lamon, 
President Lincoln's spyglass, and it is also one of my 
cherished possessions. 

At one time during the Civil War, the Union Flag 
on the top of Willard's Hotel was the only Union Flag 
flying on any building, except the Government Build- 
ings, in the District of Columbia. Those who strongly 
sympathized with the Southern cause came to my father 
and demanded that the flag be taken down, even using 
threatening language to enforce their demand. He 
positively refused to yield. I want to say, and I say 
this in no spirit of fulsome flattery, that I think that 
incident made my father a hero of whom the town of 
Westminster, where he was bom, as well as the Na^ 
tional Capital,* where he resided so many years, should 
be proud, for in reply to their threats he said, very 
firmly: **No, that flag shall not come down.'' And the 
flag remained there. 

My father was a member of a committee of one hun- 
dred to look after order and suppress riots in Washing- 
ton. In July, 1861, up to which time he had led a very 
active business life and felt the need for rest, he retired 
from active business, he and my uncle leasing the hotel 
property to Sikes Chadwick & Company who kept the 
hotel quite successfully and made a great deal of money, 
although, I believe one, if not both members of the firm, 
died in poverty. 

In 1863, my father, at the suggestion of his intimate 
friend, Mr. Georp:e Clark, of New York City, went to 
Hudson, New York, and purchased a farm about a mile 
from that oitv. This he held for two vears. It was 
reall V intended as a summer home only ; but my mother 
and I remained there quite late in the fall and even 
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until the early winter. At the end of this period we re- 
moved to Washington and boarded for a time at the 
old Speiden House which was located on **F" Street, 
N. W., and which was west of the Winder Building. 
My father then purchased a place on Allen Street in 
the city of Hudson where we lived the greater part of 
two years. In 1867, however, this latter place was sold 
and, in 1868, we came as a family to Washington again, 
where we remained continuously, except for summer 
vacations, during the remainder of my parents ' lives. 

Perhaps it is well here to speak of the different homes 
we had in Washington. My father first brought my 
mother, as a bride, m November, 1855, to a house on 
**K" Street, opposite Franklin Square, located on the 
site where the last home of the late Senator John Sher- 
man, of Ohio, now stands. This property was owned 
by a Mr. Smoot who had some difficulty in completing 
it, and my father purchased it in an unfinished state. 
After living here awhile, he found that this home was 
too far from his business, as his active work in the man- 
agement of Willard 's Hotel required his being up very 
early in the morning and often necessitated his work- 
ing until late at night, so that the coming and going 
back and forth from * * F " to ' * K " Streets, was too much 
of a tax upon his strength. My parents therefore re- 
moved to the old Willard Hotel proper, where I was 
bom, October 20, 1856. 

A few years later, my father purchased three brick 
houses on the east side of 14th Street, where the Wil- 
lard building, occupied by the Department of Labor,^ 
now stands. Two of these houses he remodeled into a 
double house and my first remembrance of it, as a child, 
was that it was an attractive and lovely home, as any 
home over which my mother presided would be. Our 

1 This building is now (1917) occupied by the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering. 
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next-door neighbor on the east was Secretary of War 
Ediwin M. Stanton. 

About 1868 my father built the house No. 1337 ^'K'^ 
Street, N. W., where we lived for several years. Hon. 
George M. Robeson, who was then Secretary of the 
Navy, was very anxious to secure this place as his resi- 
dence, and my father, at his instance, rather reluctantly 
rented the same to him about 1871 or early in 1872, 
going to board with my uncle Caleb, who was then 
keeping the Ebbitt House; but, after boarding for six 
weeks, although we were surrounded with every com- 
fort, my father again longed for his own home. 

Adjoining the Robeson House- was a double lot on 
*'K'' Street, of fifty feet frontage by one hundred 
forty-seven in depth, which was connected with the 
Robeson House as a garden. I can remember how fine 
were the grapes, pears and other fruits which were 
grown in this beautiful spot. My father built half of 
his present home on the east portion of this garden, 
completing the same in 1873. This was his home for 
the last thirty-six years of his life. 

In 1893 mv father erected a substantial addition to 
this home, taking in the other part of this original 
garden and thus making the present double house which 
was our Washington home for so many years and is 
my Washington home today. Here, my parents, who 
were of a generous, whole-souled nature, dispensed a 
charming hospitality. 

We were a most imited familv of three. From this 
house I went to my marriage in 1901, and in this home 
two of mv children were born and two of mv children 
baptized. In this home my dear mother passed on to 
life eteraal in the early morning of November 3, 1909. 

In 1880 my father went, at the suggestion of some 
friends, to Nantucket, Massachusetts, and in 1881 pur- 
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chased an old house on Orange Street near the Uni- 
tarian Church. This house was built in 1723, and here 
my parents and I passed our summers for nearly thirty 
years. 

I believe I might divide my father's life into the fol- 
lowing periods: First, his early home life: He was, as 
a boy, a most affectionate and dutiful son. In his early 
boyhood he was of great assistance to his father in 
helping manage and carry on the farm. He was always 
willing to do any work that his parents asked of him 
and to do the household chores such as always fall to 
the lot of sturdy New England farmer boys. In this 
way, not only did he help to support the family, but by 
his untiring industry, laid the foundation of a character 
which, in later years, made him a most noble and whole- 
souled man. After he had established himself in busi- 
ness, he paid up most if not all of the mortgage on his 
father's farm. 

Next, I should speak of my father's married and 
home life. This was ideal. He was not only a most 
devoted and loving husband, but also a most generous 
and kind-hearted father. From my earliest recollec- 
tion, he and my mother in their Washington home al- 
ways dispensed generous hospitality. The latcfh string 
of welcome was always out to rich and poor alike and 
to the stranger within the gates. This was exemplified 
when many of his friends and even those whom he did 
not know well came from Vermont to Washington in 
the early days of the war. My father's home on 14th 
Street, opposite the hotel, was invariably filled with 
relations and guests, and he did everything to make his 
friends welcome and happy. 

Prior to his marriage, when he first came to Wash- 
ington, he attended St. John's Episcopal Church, at the 
time when Dr. Pyne was the rector there. Although 
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never a communieaiit of that church, my father was a 
regular attendant at St. John's whenever his business 
duties would permit and many years ago purchased 
Pew No. 80. Because of my mother's interest in the 
Unitarian Faith, however, he became interested in that 
church and was glad to attend the services with her. 

In the early seventies, the pastor of the old Unitarian 
Church was Rev. Frederick Hinckley and, with him as 
pastor, the church finally dwindled in numbers and 
became hopelessly involved in debt. Many became dis- 
satisfied with him and the result was that a new society 
—the present All Souls'— was formed. My parents 
were the chief organizers and supporters of this new 
Society, its first meetings being held in the parlor of 
our '*K" Street home about 1873. Then my father 
hired, at his own expense, the old Willard Hall, and 
here the new society worshipped for quite awhile. 

My father asked the Reverend Dr. Henry W. Bellows 
to come from New York and help, by his preaching, to 
start the new society, but as Dr. Bellows could not do 
this he sent his son. Rev. Russell N. Bellows, a most 
efficient organizer, and he put the society on a good 
foundation. He was its first pastor and spent much of 
his time at my parents' home. In fact, our house was 
really the parsonage of the new All Souls' Society; for 
there were many visiting ministers who came to preach 
during the winter months and most, if not all, of these 
were entertained by my parents in our *'K" Street 
home. The late Mr. William C. Murdock read the 
service and conducted the first religious meetings of 
this new society in the parlor of our home. 

At last, the remnant of the old society said to the 
Trustees of the new All Souls' that, if we would pay 
their debts, we might take their church. The result of 
this was that my father, who was chairman of the 
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Board of Trustees of the new society, succeeded in sell- 
ing the old church property to the District Government 
for a police court at the price of a little over $19,000. 
It was then decided to build a new church. My father 
was made chairman of the Building Committee and it 
was due to his efforts, aided by the late Rev. R. R. Ship- 
pen, that the present All Souls' Church was erected. 
To the approximate $20,000 which the new society re- 
ceived from the sale of the old church property, he suc- 
ceeded, in addition to his own subscription, in raising 
approximately $15,000 more. This made a total of 
$35,000. Through the efforts of the Rev. Dr. R. R. 
Shippen another $35,000 was raised through the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association of Boston, $10,000 of this 
coming from the Winn fund. The present building and 
site on 14th and '*L'' Streets cost about $70,000. 

Just prior to the building of the new church I was a 
student at Yale College, New Haven, and my father, 
while on a visit to me there, happened to pass by the 
Davenport Congregational Church on Worcester 
Square in that City. Both the exterior and the interior 
of the church pleased him greatly and' he secured the 
services of its architect, the late Mr. R. Q. Russell, who 
became the architect of the new church. My father put 
his heart and soul into the work. Indeed, if it had not 
been for him, the present church edifice would not have 
been erected; for the Boston Unitarian Association, 
through its then president, Mr. Henry P. Kidder, de- 
clined to advance one dollar of the $35,000 which they 
had agreed to pay, until the $35,000, raised as above 
stated by the sale of the old church property and by 
individual sulbscription, had been paid in full so that 
the church proper could be dedicated free of debt. My 
father asked the Unitarian Association: '*What guar- 
antee do you want that the $35,000 which I have agreed 
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to raise shall be raised? Will my own Government 
Bonds, left with you as a pledge, satisfy yout" The 
reply was that this would be satisfactory and he actu- 
ally deposited his own Government Bonds with the 
Unitarian Association until every penny of the $35,000 
which was to be raised in Washington was actually 
raised. The present All Souls ^ Church was built under 
my father's personal direction and by the late Robert 
I. Fleming, the site having been purchased by my father 
and sold to the Trustees of All Souls' Church without 
any profit on his part. 

The corner-stone of the new church was laid by the 
Masonic Fraternity in June, 1877, my father, as chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, supervising the prep- 
aration of the contents of the corner-stone box. The 
church edifice is filled with beautiful memorial windows 
and mural tablets. 

My mother not only assisted in the church fairs and 
festivals with a generous hand, but did a large part of 
the sewing and the making, with her own hands, of the 
first church carpet. 

Pew No. 19, which my father first selected, is still 
occupied by my family. 

Some six weeks prior to my mother's death, a letter 
was received from one of the Trustees of the Church, 
making the first suggestion to us of a movement for a 
new church and requesting a contribution. This sug- 
gestion of disposing of the beautiful church building 
greatly distressed both of my parents and they sin- 
cerely hoped that the present church, as was the inten- 
tion of its founders, would always remain a permanent 
home of Unitarian worship io our National Capital. 

Soon after my parents' death, I installed two of the 
most beautiful windows in the church and a mural 
tablet to their memories. It is a source not onlv of 
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disappointment and regret, but of the keenest sorrow 
that the present beautiful church edifice, which could 
not have been built, except for the substantial aid given 
by my father, and which was built under his personal 
supervision and according to his plans, could not re- 
main as a perpetual memorial to him. This church 
should be preserved the same as the Old South Church 
and King's Chapel are in Boston, not only in memory 
of my father, but because here was preached probably 
the last sermon of the late Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
and to him, also, the building should be held in sacred 
memory. This movement for a new church should not 
involve the demolition of this beautiful memorial. 
However, of the original families who composed the 
congregation in 1878, when the church was dedicated, 
the representatives of barely ten are left ; so the protest 
of this small minority availed naught and, in a few 
years probably, this lovely building will be sold and de- 
molished for commercial purposes. 

I am one of the small minority who desire this pres- 
ent church to stand, although the majority have decided 
that a new church shall be built on Sixteenth Street. 

Before concluding the mention of my father's con- 
nection with All Souls' Church, let me say that, with 
two ministers, the late Rev. R. R. Shippen, who was 
pastor of the parish for about fourteen years, from 
1881 to 1895, and Rev. Bradford Leavitt, now of San 
Francisco, who was pastor of the church for three 
years, from 1897 to 1900, my parents enjoyed a most 
intimate personal friendship. Both were frequent vis- 
itors at our home, and Mr. Leavitt always lunched with 
us, informally, once a week. 

My parents not only had no heart in, but did not ap- 
prove of the new church movement, and I trust that I 
may be permitted to transfer the windows to their late 
17 
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home, 1333 K Street, which I plan to keep as a per- 
manent memorial to them. 

Although All Souls' Church will, probably, in the 
course of a few years, be, to my sorrow, sold and de- 
molished for business purposes, I am glad to feel that 
Garfield Hospital will have on its ground's a perpetual 
memorial to my parents in the form of the new Henry 
A. Willard Memorial Building which, on the fourteenth 
of May, 1912 (the ninetieth anniversary of my father's 
birthday), was, with appropriate exercises, dedicated. 
My parents both helped to found and were active work- 
ers in this Hospital, until their health began to fail. 
Even until the last, they maintained a personal interest 
in the welfare of this charitable institution. With Mr. 
Justice Samuel F. Miller, Mr. Reginald Fendall, Mr. J. 
Ormond Wilson and a few others, my father was, as I 
have said, one of the organizers of this noble charity. 
He was not only a member of the Board of Trustees, 
but, at the time of his death, Vice-President; and my 
mother was one of the founders and early supporters 
of the Ladies' Aid Association of the Garfield Hospital 
and, for many years, chairman of the committee which 
purchased its household supplies. 

In connection with this charity, my father was, with 
the late Mr. Justice Miller, on the committee to secure 
a site. Finally, the decision lay between two locations, 
viz., the Columbian College grounds at Fourteenth and 
Euclid Streets, on a part of which the home of the late 
Mr. Justice Harlan now stands, and the present site, 
which was the home of the late Mr. Christian Schneider. 
When the late Mr. Thomas G. Fisher, who had the 
Schneider property for sale, took my father and Judge 
Miller out to view it, Judge Miller said: ** There is no 
question in my mind; this is the site for me.'* My 
father answered that if the hospital did not want it he 
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would buy it on his own account. I believe the hospital 
made a fortunate and judicious selection. 

In this connection I desire to pay my tribute of re- 
spect to my father's friend, the late Mr. Justice John 
M. Harlan, who, as President of the Board of Trustees, 
directed the early construction of the Henry A. WiUard 
Memorial Building, the completion of which was inade 
possible through my parents' forethought and gener- 
osity. Judge Harlan's work in regard to the hospital 
was untiring and self-sacrificing, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that he could not have lived to see the build- 
ing completed in memory of his friend. 

Of my father's public life I would say that, as a 
friend of the late Governor Shepherd, he was in the 
early seventies prevailed upon to become associated 
with Governor Shepherd as a member of the Board of 
Public Works. He was later vice-president of this 
board. Governor Shepherd being president He was 
thus actively associated with the late Governor Shep- 
herd in building the new and modem Washington and 
in transforming the old city into the present beautiful 
one. Through the courtesy of Dr. William Tindall, 
Secretary to the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I have obtained a statement of the 
official services of my father in the city of Washington. 
The municipal records. Dr. Tindall tells me, show that 
my father was : 

1. A member of the Board of Health of the city of 
Washington, D. C, by appointment of Mayor Sayles J. 
Bowen, from June, 18()9, until June, 1871, from the 
Second Ward of that city. 

2. A member of the Board of Health of the District 
of Columbia, appointed March 15, 1871, by President 
TJ. S. Grant, and was elected treasurer of that Board 
April 13, 1871, but declined to act in either capacity. 
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3. A member of the Board of Public Works of the 
District of Colmnbia, by appointment of President U. 
S. Grant, from May 22, 1873, until June 20, 1874, and 
vice-president of that board from September 13, 1873, 
until the abolition of that board by the Act of Congress 
of June 20, 1874. 

4. One of the three assessors appointed by the Board 
of Temporary Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, August 8, 1874, under Section 4 of the Act of June 
20, 1874, creating the temporary commission govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia, as an expert in prop- 
erty values, to revise the assessment of real and per- 
sonal property in the District of Columbia. 

5. One of the Assessors appointed to condemn the 
land and improvements purchased by the Government 
in condemnation proceedings as a site for the new 
Library of Congress. 

When my father came to Washington in 1847, the 
city was a small, unkempt and for the most part un- 
paved, municipality of scarcely forty thousand inhabi- 
tants. He lived to see it the most beautiful city in 
America, with a population of over three hundred, and 
twenty thousand. It was a source of pride and joy to 
him that he had been associated with his friend. 
Governor Shepherd, in this transforming process. 
While a member of the Board of Public Works, the 
parking system was under the special direction and 
supervision of my father. Prior to the municipal gov- 
ernment of the Board of Public Works, under the old 
city government of a mayor and a common council, 
cattle of every description, even including hogs, were 
allowed to roam at large through the city streets and 
to browse and burrow in unoccupied and unf enced prop- 
erty. I can remember, when I was a little boy of seven 
or eight, being afraid to go to school because forced to 
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pass near cows which I imagined were of a vicious char- 
acter. About the time the Board of Public Works was 
established, or soon thereafter, my father met Senator 
Edmonds, then Senator from the State of Vermont, 
and now a resident of Pasadena, Cal., in the market one 
morning. The Senator, was in a very angry mood, and 
exclaimed: *' Willard, I am going to introduce a bill to 
have the Capital removed ! ' ' My father expressed his 
surprise when Senator Edmonds told him that he had 
just had the front of his residence on Massachusetts 
Avenue nicely put in order, with the grass mown and 
hedges trimmed when, the night before, an old sow, 
roaming the streets at large, had entered through an 
unlatched gate and during the night had burrowed 
through the entire yard, making it a scene of utmost 
degtruction. Then the Senator added: **If laws of this 
kind prevail in your municipal government here it is 
time that the Capital be moved, and I am in favor of 
if My father protested, saying that if Congress 
would only pass an effective law there would be no need 
of this radical change. Senator Edmonds answered: 
**Mr. Willard, if you will have prepared the proper bill 
for preventing animals from running at large in this 
place, I will see to it that it is introduced and passed 
in Congress.'' The result was the stringent laws pro- 
hibiting cattle from roving the streets of Washington 
at large. 

My father laid out the first city parks on '*K" Street, 
extending from Ninth to Seventeenth, and superin- 
tended the first planting of trees in that park. This 
parking system, which was first started in **K" Street, 
was the beginning of the extensive parking system 
which has contributed so largely to the great beauty 
and attractiveness of our National Capital. 

After Governor Shepherd had done the greater part 
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of his work came the unfortunate investigation by 
Congress and later his financial embarrassment. As a 
result of the investigation, Governor Shepherd and all 
the memlbers of the Board of Public Works came out 
with a clean sheet. 

With the abolishment of the Board of Public Works, 
my father's public life in Washington ceased, but not 
so his active business career. Before touching on this, 
however, let me say here that, as Governor Shepherd's 
staunch friend, my father, in his time of need, re- 
sponded quickly to his appeal for assistance, and at the 
meeting of the creditors he was the first to insist that 
Governor Shepherd should have all the time he wanted 
to make good his debts. Prior to this my father had 
helped Governor Shepherd in his financial embarrass- 
ment. 

For sixteen years my father was president of the 
Columbia Railway, from 1873 to 1889, when by reason 
of ill health he resigned. This was when the Columbia 
Railway was a one-horse affair ; but under his manage- 
ment it became a two-horse system and the road was 
entirely relaid with double tracks. This was before the 
days of electricity. 

In 1867 my father was one of the organizers of the 
National Savings Bank and became its first president. 
With this bank he was associated for forty-two years 
as a stockholder of considerable amount and as one of 
its trustees and directors. He was also vice-president 
of the National Metropolitan Bank for many years, 
during the presidency of the late John W. Thompson, 
Esq., and in the growth of both these institutions he 
assisted much by his personal influence and substantial 
aid. 

I graduated from the Columbian Law School in 1881, 
after having graduated from Yale two years previous. 
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Soon I discovered that my taste was for a business 
career and not for the practice of law. My father, 
therefore, turned to a friend, Mr. B. H. Warner, saying : 
* * Can you not secure a place for Harry in your real es- 
tate oflS<*e ? ' ^ Mr. Warner replied that he could do better 
than that, as there had been talk of organizing a new 
insurance company. The result of this conversation 
was that my father became one of the founders of the 
Columbia Fire Insurance Company on my account. He 
was made its president and I its secretary for nearly 
eleven years, from its organization in June, 1881, until 
the company moved its office from the Kellogg Build- 
ing in January, 1892. On my account, although past 
fifty-nine years of age, my father put his whole soul 
into the work, and during his management no insurance 
company in the District probably had a better record 
for business prosperity than the Columbia. During 
the eleven years above stated the stock of the company 
rose from five dollars a share to nearly eighteen dol- 
lars a share, and beginning with a capital of $100,000 
we left the company with a surplus of $125,000. It was 
a source of keen regret to my father that his successors 
in the management should have seen fit to have dis- 
solved the company, when of such good standing. 

My father was also interested in the American Se- 
curity and Trust Company, and was one of its early 
stockholders and a member of its board of trustees until 
the time of his d^ath. He was also a member of the 
board of trustees of the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and, for some time, of the old Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company, being thus actively en- 
gaged in many growing local interests up to and long 
past his eightieth birthday. 

My father was of most kindly and charitable dispo- 
sition, and to many of the poor people he liberally gave 
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charity with his right hand, of which his left knew noth- 
ing, and this was always in a most unassuming and un- 
ostentatious manner. No deserving person ever was 
turned away from his door. I well remember how once, 
through one of the public charities, he ascertained the 
name and home of a very poor colored family on Capitol 
BLill. He personally visited them, that he might assure 
himself that the facts, as stated, were true. He found 
that they were in dire need and helped them with a 
liberal supply of food, fuel and other necessities. This 
is only one of his personal acts of kindness and gener- 
osity ; however, they are more in number than I can re- 
member or relate. 

The birth of the first grandchild, my elder son, which 
occurred in my parents' home on **K" Street on Sep- 
tember 20, 1902, gave infinite delight to my father. He 
was the first one to hold the baby in his arms and to 
wrap him in his nice warm blanket. It was an addi- 
tional joy to have this baby bear my father's name. 
When the little fellow was not quite four months old 
he was taken desperately ill with double pneumonia. 
On this occasion my parents' anxiety and solicitude 
knew no bounds and his recovery gave them both un- 
measured joy. Except for a few weeks the baby always 
remained an inmate of my parents ' home. They could 
not bear to part with him, and their home was his until 
they passed away. 

My father was a great collector of autograph letters. 
It was his recreation to make valuable collections, and 
ho had in his possession the autographs of all the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, with the 
exception of one. He was also a great lover of music, 
although not an actual musician, and fond of fine paint- 
in'Ts and statuary. The walls of his **K" Street home 
are adorned with many exquisite scenes. 
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My father's health began to fail when he was about 
eighty years of age, when he was afflicted with cata- 
racts on both eyes; but, notwithstanding this he kept 
in active touch with all his business interests, going 
daily to his office until past eighty-seven. After his 
eightieth birthday he erected no less than seven build- 
ings, which I think was quite remarkaJble for one of his 
years ; they included the new Wiliard Building on the 
site of our old home on Fourteenth Street, next adjoin- 
ing the Ebbitt House and now occupied' by the Depart- 
ment of Labor ; the Occidental, next to the New Wiliard 
Hotel, and the new addition to the Kellogg Building, at 
1422 **F" Street; also three d»wellings in the northeast 
section of the city and a brick house. No. 1320 **L" 
Street, Northwest. 

In already enfeebled health he survived my dear 
mother only by one short month. Grief for the loss of the 
dear wife and helpmate hastened his end. On Thurs- 
day, December 2, when my mother's body was laid in 
her last resting place, my father attended the ceremony 
and, two days later, he gently and peacefully passed to 
life eternal. 

My parents' lives were so closely interwoven one 
with the other that a sketch of the life of one would not 
be complete without a brief mention of the dear wife 
and mother, who was so much to both my father and 
myself. 

My mother, Sarah Bradley Kellogg, was born in Sax- 
ton 's River, Vermont, on August 17, 1831, the daughter 
of Judge Daniel Kellogg and Merab Ann Bradley, his 
wife. My grandfather Kellogg was one of the judges 
for a long time of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Vermont. Previous to his going on the bench he had 
a good legal practice in the village of Saxton 's River. 

When a mere infant of nine months, my grandparents 
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brought my mother to my great-grandparents' home in 
Westminster and left the baby there for a space of 
time. During their absence she so endeared herself to 
the hearts of her grandparents, Hon. William C. Brad- 
ley and Sarah Richards Bradley, his wife, that they 
could not bear to part with the little one, and so post- 
poned her homecoming indefinitely. The result was 
that my mother was reared by her grandparents in 
Westminster, Vermont, and made her home there until 
the date of her marriage, at the age of twenty-four, on 
November 6, 1855. She was reared in all the essen- 
tials of good New England housewifery ; for my great- 
grandmother was an excellent cook, and my mother, 
at an early age, became skilled in the culinary art. 
Besides doing the many domestic duties of the house- 
hold and caring for her grandparents, she was like- 
wise taught to sew and was given the advantages of 
the best educational facilities the town afforded. When 
a young lady at the age of sixteen or seventeen, she 
spent some time with her aunt, Mrs. Susan Dorr Brad- 
ley, of Brattleboro, Vermont, and there became a stu- 
dent in a young ladies' school, of which the master was 
Rev. Addison Brown, ably assisted by his wife. 

My great-grandmother Bradley was a Unitarian in 
belief and my mother's aunt was also a loyal Unitarian; 
so it was that, both by heredity and environment, my 
mother naturally embraced the Unitarian faith, which 
she subsequently, by inclination and by study, joined. 
Before going to Brattleboro my mother had attended 
the Unitarian Church in Walpole, New Hampshire. 

When my father brought her as a bride to Washing- 
ton, in November, 1855, he was actively engaged as pro- 
prietor and half owner of the old Willard Hotel. With- 
out repeating what I have already said in the brief 
sketch of my father's life, I would add that my mother 
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soon became actively engaged in the work of the old 
Unitarian Church, which was then located on the corner 
of Sixth and **D" Streets, Northwest, and remained a 
member of that congregation until the new All Souls' 
Church Society was formed, of which both she and my 
father were among the principal founders, he having 
withdrawn from the Episcopal Church soon after my 
baptism to attend the Unitarian services with her. 

In all the phases of my dear mother's life— her home, 
charitable and religious life— she exemplified' the high- 
est type of American womanhood. With my mother it 
was not only a duty but a pleasure to cheerfully and 
promptly accede to every wish expressed by my father. 
She even was anxious and always on the alert to antici- 
pate his every wish. Hers was a broad and generous 
nature, self-sacrificing always for the sake of her hus- 
band and her son. 

During her long life in Washington she was identified 
with many charities of a public character. She, with 
my father, was for a long time interested in the Co- 
lumbia Hospital for Women at the time when their 
friend, Dr. P. J. Murphy, was physician in charge; 
they were also associated on the board of the Industrial 
Home School ; but of all the charities none commanded 
their special interest as much as Garfield Hospital, of 
which they were among the founders. It is a special 
satisfaction to me that the Henry A. Willard Memorial 
Building which was suggested by my dear mother and 
provided for in her will should be built and her wishes 
carried out, to promote the welfare of this institution in 
which both she and my father had so much heart. 

Of the fifty- four years of my parents ' happy married 
life, thirty-six were spent in the **K'' Street home, 
which is sacred to me by so many hallowed associations. 

My mother was well versed in Latin and French and 
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was of invaluable assistance to me in my studies when 
at Emerson Institute, going over the lessons day by 
day, not only in Latin and French, but in other branches. 
During my six years ' absence in New Haven— -two years 
at the Hopkins Grammar School and four years at Tale 
College— my mother wrote me daily, encouraging me in 
my scholastic work, and but for her kindly encourage- 
ment I should never have succeeded in completing the 
college course and securing my degree. I treasure 
among my most priceless mementos these letters which 
I have carefully kept and intend to bequeath to my sons. 

My mother was not only the devoted wife, but a most 
skillful nurse. . In the summer of 1882 at our summer 
home in Nantucket Massachusetts, I recovered under 
my dear mother ^s care from a long and serious illness. 
My father was several times critically ill, once with 
typhoid, when his life was despaired of, and he always 
felt that his restoration to life was due to his wife. 

When a distinguished oculist, just before my father's 
eightieth birthday, told my mother that my father was 
affected with cataracts on both eyes, my mother's sor- 
row was intense, and from that moment I noticed that 
her health slowly but surely and steadily began to fail. 
With the slowly diminishing eyesight on my father's 
part came increased feebleness, followed' by a fall on 
his office steps, which caused him great pain and rest- 
less nights. My mother watched over him most ten- 
derly, so much so that from loss of sleep and over- 
exertion, she suffered an acute paralytic stroke in 1906. 
From this, after a long illness, she rallied and was later 
able to go about her household duties almost with 
former energy. 

My father and mother were very hospitable and were 
always glad to entertain their friends most generously. 
Following the reception given to members of the 
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Grand Army of Vermont and their families, on the oc- 
casion of their making an excursion to Washington 
under the leadership of Col. Henry 0. Clark and the 
late Mr. Marsh, my mother was again stricken on No- 
vember 1, 1908, this time very seriously, and for a year 
she remained an invalid. However, she bore her suf- 
fering, which I am sure at times must have been acute, 
with a sunny, cheerful disposition. Not a word of com- 
plaint or murmuring ever escaped her lips. Indeed, 
during her whole life she never spoke a cross word to a 
living being. During the last summer of her life she 
was really unable to make the journey to her Nantucket 
summer home, but putting self entirely aside (she never 
thought of self), as she knew it would be for the benefit 
of my father, my elder boy (who made his home with 
his grandparents) and myself, she undertook the trip, 
and even visited Walpole, New Hampshire, and her old 
home in Westminsrt;er, Vermont, returning to Washing- 
ton late in Septemlber. During October she was able to 
be wheeled in a chair on several calm sunny days. 

Early on the morning of November 3, 1909, just after 
the hour of midnight, she passed gently and quietly on 
to the life eternal. Her leaving us was, at the last, very 
sudden. 

In the old cemetery in Westminster, Vermont, my 
dear parents are lying side by side, near my 
mother's old home and the home of her great- 
grandparents which I have restored as a memorial 
to her. Of all the memorials to my dear parents, 
none holds a greater interest for me than this home 
where she spent her unmarried life, where her marriage 
took place, and where fifty-six years later my wife and 
I celebrated the tenth anniversary of our marriage. 
On this occasion the Association of Oldest Inhabitants 
of the District of Columbia sent me a beautiful silver 
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Loving Cup by its Secretary, my friend, Mr. Benjamin 
Reiss, who made the trip to Vermont especially for this 
purpose. I was most pleasantly surprised by such a 
beautiful tribute of aflfeotionate regard and my appre- 
ciation and gratitude are beyond words to express. 

The President : This biographical sketch, which has 
been told in su«h a beautiful, interesting and filial man- 
ner, has touched the sympathetic chord in us all. The 
paper, whi<?h is accuracy itself, is also one of great his- 
torical moment. It has data connected with it which 
^oes with the early formation the building up of this 
city, and will be of inestimable value to the records of 
the (Columbia Historical Society. 

The paper is open for discussion. Is Dr. William 
Tindall present? 

Remarks of Doctor William Tindall. 

Dr. Tindall: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 
it would be presumptuous in me to attempt to add 
anything to the very elaborate paper to which we have 
oust listened. I did not expect to be called upon tonight 
because I saw on the circular that Mr. Clark and Mr. 
Bryan were to address the meeting. When I was in- 
formed later that perhaps I miglit be called upon, I 
thought it might be very late in the evening, at a time 
when there was nothing left to be said, because I feel I 
have nothing much to say. 

I was a very great admirer personally of Mr. Willard. 
I first became acquainted with him about 1868, I think, 
when he was a member of the Board of Health of the 
city of Washington, and attached to the office of Mayor 
Bowen. He then became a member of the Board of 
Health by appointment of President Grant, but for 
personal reasons he did not care to continue. 
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I do not think he held any other office under the Gov- 
ernment until 1873, when Governor Shepherd became 
Governor. Just before, Jay Cooke & Company failed 
on account of their endorsement of the Northern Pacific 
Eailroad, and failed to meet the interest on the bonds, 
and Governor Cooke resigned in September, 1873. Gov- 
ernor Shepherd then took his place as Governor of the 
District of Columbia, and continued as such until June 
20, 1874, when he was legislated out of office. 

From about the last of September until June 20, 
1874, Mr. Wiliard was Vice-President of the Board of 
Public Works, and I am sure he administered the office 
entirely to the satisfaction of all concerned. I never 
heard any complaint about him. 

The principal interest that Mr. Wiliard took in public 
affairs, so far as I know, and the one which was the 
most effective, was as a member of a very celebrated 
trio. The three of them were Mayor Bowen, the Hon- 
orable John Sherman and Mr. Wiliard. In the last 
year of Mayor Bowen 's administration he bought a 
house on K Street, which, I think, is the most westerly 
of those houses that have partly brown stone fronts. I 
remember he told me he gave $25,000, which was quite a 
price in those days for a house of that kind. 

K Street was very dusty, and the Mayor complained 
several times to me of the dust, and how to avoid it; 
finally he told me that he and Mr. Wiliard and Mr. Sher- 
man had concluded to have the street parked. Their 
intention was to park it in the street, in the carriage- 
way. As it was carried out it was parked next to the 
sidewalk, between the sidewalk and the carriageway and 
the sidewalk and the houses. 

While they were discussing that I remember Mr. 
Sherman came into' the office one afternoon. He was 
then, I think, in the House of Representatives. The bill 
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they drew up provided only for parking in the middle 
of the street. The Mayor spoke to me about it and 
showed me the bill. I had recently been to Jackson- 
ville, HI., and to Springfield, and I was very much im- 
pressed by the parking on the sides of the streets there, 
just as it now is all over Washington. I suggested to 
the Mayor they might amend that bill by putting an 
alternative clause in it to make it applicable to sides 
of the street as well as to the middle. So. the Mayor 
spoke to Mr. Sherman, and Mr. Sherman had the bill 
amended accordingly. Mr. Willard was finally one of 
the principal persons who had the bill passed through 
the Councils, to have the street parked. 

That is about as much as I remember of the personal 
interest Mr. Willard took in the public affairs that came 
under my observation. I am glad to make that testi- 
mony to his zeal. 

I always remember him as a very genial man and I 
also remember Mrs. Willard. I always thought that 
Mrs. Willard and Mrs. Bowen, the wife of Mayor 
Bowen, were two of the most beautiful women I had 
ever seen. I saw them at the time, of course, when I 
was quite a young man and I was more impressed by 
personal beauty than I am now, but my recollections 
are that they were ladies of great personal beauty and 
exceeding grace of manner. I am glad to make this tes- 
timonial. 

Remarks of Mr. Allen C. Clark. 

Mr. Clark: Mr. President, members and guests of 
the Society, Henry Augustus Willard lived in the city 
of Washington from the year 1847 to the year 1910. 
For sixty-two years the life of the city and the life of 
Mr. Willard ran parallel. The city still lives and will 
live as long as these United States are an independent 
nation among the nations of the earth. The influence 
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of the life of Mr. WiUard will be until we know not 
when, as on the great waters a wave impels another on 
to the horizon and beyond. 

This is not a memorial meeting. The Society meets 
in its proper province of making history of what is 
worth the making. Individual accomplishments that 
materially aflfect the people, and a sketch of him who 
accomplished it, are worth imperishable record. It is 
not my intention to bestrew panegyric. If he of whom 
I speak did that which was of public benefit the recital 
carries with it sequentially the praise. I may repeat 
what has been said— the repetition is only emphasis. 

Mr. Willard loved Vermont, its hills free from riot, 
the state of sturdy sons, of seven months winter and 
five months fall. He came from the state of Vermont 
and his heart always went back to it. It is very fitting 
that the main paper of this evening should be by a 
worthy exponent of that state; and when I say worthy 
exponent I speak advisedly, because it was only yester- 
day that an editor of one of our leading papers was 
speaking on this subject, and I am quite sure that at 
two o'clock yesterday afternoon somebody's ears 
burned. The city Secretary, Dr. Tindall, the city Sec- 
retary not from the beginning, but very near from the 
beginning, notwithstanding his sprightliness and ap- 
pearance of youth, has told of Mr. Willard 's honorable 
connection with the Government. I have guessed what 
the various speakers would talk of. I have guessed 
that some might speak of that department of usefulness 
with which Mr. Willard was best known, and the name 
of Willard identified, the caring for the stranger within 
the gates. I have thought that some might speak of 
that financial institution which Mr. Willard had most at 
heart; I thought that Mr. Jones, to tell of it, would 
come from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. I 
18 
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thought that the city's Historian, Mr. Bryan, in his own 
clarity of wording, would tell everything that every- 
body else omitted. But if anybody can guess on what 
distinctive line the speaker is speaking, he will outguess 
the speaker. I have a few sheets here of extempo- 
raneous remarks, which I found could not be extem- 
pored. 

I make a digression that I did not intend to, drawn 
out by a remark of Mr. Willard's. He said Joseph 
Willard was a money-maker. That very likely is true ; 
but I want to tell you of an incident, for the truth of 
which I cannot vouch. In the Hotel Willard there was 
an army officer who imbibed a great deal of champagne. 
In the course of time he had to depart, and he ordered 
his valet to pack the trunks. The valet tried, but there 
was much over-flowing. In this predicament he called 
for the proprietor of the hotel, and Mr. Joseph Willard 
responded. Mr. Joseph Willard tried to use his own 
expertness and he attempted to pack the trunk. He did 
almost get everything in the trunk, and was about to 
renew his efforts when the officer blurted out, **It is no 
use. If a man who can get a quart of champagne in a 
pint bottle can 't pack a trunk, it can 't be done. ' ' 

I first heard of Mr. Henry A. Willard when I was a 
school-boy, when I, with bright '* morning face,'' with 
my school books strapped and thrown across my 
shoulder, made the shortest distance in the longest 
time. I recall, as if only yesterday, that circulars had 
been distributed in the schools. I received one and 
during the recess I stretched myself upon the grass — 
the ease habit was even then chronic— and read the 
circular. 

It had some **Poor Richard" philosophy— ** Save 
dimes and have dollars"— ** He who saves his money, 
keeps his nose off of the grind stone"— ** Start right, 
keep right," something like that. 
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It was an invitation of the National Savings Bank, 
and Mr. Willard 's name was on it as President. It im- 
pressed me ; and on a Saturday not so long thereafter, 
from my most humble and remote home I trudged 
across the city. I took with me my newsboy's earnings, 
$1.50, and entrusted it all to the keeping of Mr. Wil- 
lard 's company, one half in my brother's name, that he 
might have a sure foundation in life, and the other 75 
cents to my own credit. To this day I have the bank 
book. It is numbered 2,025 ; but the 75 cents has long 
since been withdrawn. The initial date is February 3, 
1872. That is forty years ago. From that time to this 
there have been sixty thousand additional depositors. 
The influence of that institution has tended to make 
tens of thousands saving and successful, provident and 
prudent. And saying that of the institution is saying 
the same of Mr. Willard, the founder. In speaking so 
praisingly of that bulwark of finance, I ought to say 
that I have no stock in it, and the quotation is so exalted 
I have not the slightest idea of ever acquiring any. 

The next I saw Mr. Willard I was a clerk in the tax 
department. It was in the regime of the Board of 
Public Works. In the daytime, with the others in the 
office, I was busy taking the payments of those who 
came to pay. In the evenings I came to make a list of 
those who did not come to pay, to make it carefully, the 
names correct, the amount correct, the description cor- 
rect, that the delinquent might not by some technicality 
overthrow the tax sale. 

The captain of the watch at the doorway had a reg- 
ister. On that register nearly every evening was Mr. 
Willard 's name and mine close together, his in a hand 
that resembled John Hancock's on the Declaration of 
Independence; mine the Spencerian system. Our 
names were on the register from different causes. Mine 
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had the exact minute of coming and going, that there 
might be a complete computation of the time, for I 
confidently expected to be paid for that special service. 
But the cities of republics, like the republics th^nselves, 
are ungrateful, and for that special service from that 
day to this I received neither recompense nor regard. 

Mr. Willard came from a luxurious home; denied 
h'miself repose that the public might not be neglected. 
His part was unselfish. 

The National City is pitched upon the most beautiful 
spot of nature. Standing upon the heights of George- 
town, the panorama— the city encircled by majestic 
hills and the magnificent river— caused a father to ex- 
claim : **The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places ; 
yea. I have a goodly heritage." 

Natural advantages are nothing without availment; 
there must be thoroughfares and conveniences. The 
Board of Public Works decided the citv should have 
them all at once. The vast undertaking involved variety 
and intrieacv. Streets and avenues were to be cut or 
filled— all to a more uniform grade; carriageways were 
to be paved and foot walks and alley ways. Sewers 
were to be constructed and water mains laid and park- 
ing perfeoteil. This involved numerous contracts, much 
bookkeeping and constant super\'ision. Why did Mr. 
Willard and his associates come at night? I guess it 
was the financiering. For such financiering as that of 
the Board of Public Works was never known before 
and likely will never be again. The manipulations of 
Wall Street to that of the Board aforesaid were as the 
primer to the sixth reader, or simple addition to al- 
gebra. If ever I mastered the knowledge of the way 
they did it, I would get my tongue twisted in trying to 
tell it. The Board issued all sorts of obligations to pay 
the contractor and even issued statements of account 
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which passed current at a market rate. I heard Gov- 
ernor Shepherd say that he would not acknowledge that 
they over-stepped the law, but they got very close to the 
edge. 

Each member of the Board had a distinctive province. 
Colonel Magruder was the Treasurer. He was never 
where a Treasurer might be expected to be. His elu- 
siveness had excuse. There was an abundance here- 
about which equalled that of the valley in Italy—' ' Thick 
as autumnal leaves that strew the brook in Vallom- 
brosa." The abundance here consisted of debtors and 
duns. 

Governor Shepherd kept the minds of the legislating 
moguls diverted from the main issue; that is, he gave 
them divertisement by dinners and drives, while they 
passed appropriation and authority for bond issues. 
Governor Shepherd would knock down and leave the 
Vice-President to pacify the injured. Mr. Willard was 
the Vice-President. Mr. Willard was the. pacifier. I 
recall one instance. The Board directed an extreme cut 
in the grade of Seventh Street. The merchants on that 
important business thoroughfare called a mass meeting 
to proclaim against the outrage. Governor Shepherd 
was to meet them. He asked Mr. Willard to be there 
with him. Mr. Willard found himself there by himself, 
as far as the Board of Public Works was concerned. 
He was equal. In his calm way he pointed out to the 
property owners the benefits, the greater benefits, to 
come that would many times compensate them for the 
present discomforts. In short, the disgruntled went 
their ways contented. 

Finally, I was acquainted with Mr. Willard in a social 
more than in a business way. Mr. Willard had a hobby. 
To recreate himself from the strain of affairs he made 
an autographic collection. He conceived the idea from 
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the signatures of the notables upon his hotel register. 
He gave his hobby that same energy and enterprise and 
intelligence that he did his business. It is a hobby of 
culture. It made him happy. It is said no man is happy 
without a hobby, and the comprehensiveness of Mr. 
Wil lard's must have made him very happy. Indeed it 
did; he told me so. His autographic galaxy is perhaps 
as important as any in the United States, and mast 
likely it is the largest. There are hundreds, there are 
thousands of examples. They embrace the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, the 
Presidents, their Cabinets, Washingtonia, the L 'Enfant 
Memorial School, the eminent in state, in army, in navy, 
in education, in every way. In my mind it is an item 
for civic pride that the city had a citizen with this col- 
lection. I speak of this collection because I attempted 
to catalogue it. While at this work I was with Mr. 
Willard at his home and I benefited by his gentility, 
geniality, and hospitality. 

Mr. Willard did well ; he did well in many ways. He 
arouses our admiration. He deserv^es an adequate 
tribute. I grapple for it ; I have it. By a recent event a 
simple term has become glorious, and I use that— Mr. 
Willard, an American. 

Remarks of W. B. Bryan. 

Mr. Bryan: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is a fine tribute to a human life that is made from the 
love and affection of the human heart We have been 
told tonight of the fidelity of Mr. Willard to his friends, 
and his fidelity to friendship. It seems to me that in 
these remarks which we have heard from his son, we 
find one of the finest memorials of that life in the 
genuine expressions, the sincere expressions of love 
and regard from one who knew him the best. It seems 
to me there can be nothing more enduring than that. 
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when we leave such an impress on the hearts of those 
with whom we were most closely associated ; and I think 
that that is the fine monument that has been erected 
here by the filial love of his son. 

Mr. Willard passed a busy life, stretched over a 
longer s-pan than is allotted to most, and he was a suc- 
cessful man. But I doubt whether anything that he 
achieved will surpass what he has left in the heart and 
in the mind of his son. It is a noble tribute. 

I was interested, as no doubt others were, in follow- 
ing this chain of the events in Mr. Willard 's life, and 
noticing the different phases of it. There was one 
phase of it that specially impressed me, and that was 
the faith and confidence that Mr. Willard had in the 
future of this city. It was manifested in the most sub- 
stantial way, because when he came here sixty years 
ago, he invested his first earnings in this city, and he 
continued to invest his surplus in Washington real 
estate. 

In this generation and at this time it may seem some- 
thing of an anomaly to speak of that as anything un- 
usual. But it has only been in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury that Washington real estate has been at all de- 
sirable as an investment. I think the tendency was 
to appeal to men outside rather than to men who 
lived in the city and who knew most about it. It only 
emphasizes the wonderful change that has gone on in 
this city in the last quarter of a century, a change which 
has been vital and fundamental in the life of the city. 
It has brought the city out from a condition which we 
will say now was a reproach to the nation ; but it was 
not then so regarded because the city has developed 
along with the national idea. The idea of this country 
as a nation has been a development since the war, and 
this city is one of the finest expressions to the flower of 
that sentiment. 
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But prior to that time the city was neglected ; it was 
a troublesome proposition and there seemed to be no 
future. It was only a few minds that were able to see 
and believe that as the country developed the city would 
develop. Mr. Willard seems to have been one of those 
men; and I think it can be said to his credit tonight 
that we can place him in the ranks of the men who early 
recognized that Washington, as the capital of the coun- 
try, was bound to be worthy to be the nation's capital. 

Ebmabks of Judge Chables S. Bundy. 

I feel that it would be presumptuous in me if I rose 
with any expectation of adding greatly to the admirable 
tributes that have been paid to our late fellow citizen, 
the subject of this meeting. But to any man of average 
intelligence,, who has lived in the city of Washington 
for the past 45 years and has watched the current of 
public sentiment, it is not difficult to say something 
about the character of Mr. Willard. 

It seems to me, in speaking of it, that the Willard 
family belong especially to a very small class of men 
who were able to accumulate large fortunes without in- 
curring criticism, without incurring the reputation for 
greed and avarice that was frequently, and I might 
almost say was generally, attached to the persons and 
reputation of men who have accumulated large for- 
tunes. As I sat here tonight I asked myself why is this 
so, and I think the answer is apparent and will occur 
almost to any of us, that the Willards deserved all they 
got. 

Most people, or very many people, get rich by leaps 
and bounds, and they get more than their share as they 
go along through life, and of course they appropriate 
what actually and in good morals and in equity belongs 
to less fortunate or less enterprising neighbors. 

But the Willards did not accumulate their fortunes 
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that way. They succeeded as hotel keepers because 
they kept the best hotel in the city and charged mod- 
erate and reasonable prices. In every thing and in 
every enterprise they were vigilant, they were indus- 
trious, they were honorable, and while they made money 
they at the same time made friends. 

It seems to me that one of the highest tributes that 
can be paid to Mr. Henry A. Willard is that he, during 
his long life, in all the fierce competitions with men 
who, like himself, were ambitious, passed through life 
without incurring any of these resentments, without 
being followed by envy and jealousy of disappointed 
rivals; and the highest tribute it seems to me that can 
be paid to him is that he accomplished that result. 
These other men who have gotten rich by over-reaching 
their neighbors have gone down to the grave, many of 
them, * * unwept, unhonored and unsung. ' ' But how dif- 
ferent is it tonight with Mr. Willard! We have listened 
tonight to one of the most affecting and one of the most 
eloquent, one of the most moving tributes I have ever 
listened to, coming from a dutiful son to his father and 
to his mother, and especially to his mother, and if 
Henry A. Willard in the sky above us could look down 
here tonight he would have thought that he had not 
lived in vain. We have here tonight, I venture to say, 
and I am proud to say, evidence that he has transmitted 
some of his most charming qualities to the second and 
third generation of those who have come after him; 
and my hope is that it will be perpetual and continue to 
the last generation of recorded time. 

Remarks of L. P. Shoemaker. 

Mr. Shoemaker: For a few moments I cannot well 
refrain from saying a few words on this occasion. I 
cannot say I enjoyed the pleasure of an acquaintance 
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with Mr. Willard, Sr., but I have had the pleasure of an 
acquaintance with his son, and also with his good wife. 

We have had many meetings of the Colunibia His- 
torical Society, quite a number of which I have attended, 
but none so unique, none so touching, none so intensely 
personal and historical as this, and I doubt very much 
whether we will have another like it. 

Sentiment lies at the foundation, we might say, of 
everything in life. It lies at the foundation of even 
love, and love rules the world; of the relationship 
between husband and wife, and father and son; be- 
tween man and woman and woman and man. There- 
fore it is eminently proper, I think, that this Society, 
standing for its purpose to record striking features 
which have occurred in the past in the District of Co- 
lumbia as the home of our Government, that we should 
have been able on this occasion to have Mr. Willard re- 
cite so beautifully and so effectively and affectionately 
his feeling for his father and his mother and the history 
in which they took so important a part in the relation 
ship of the District Government with the United States 
Government, I might say. 

It was Sir William Gladstone, commonly called, al- 
though he never accepted that title, but it was Gladstone, 
the old English statesman, who said, **Give me a man 
in public life who will take honor and d'uty for his guide 
and not the mere purpose of the passing hour." I feel 
I am justified in saying here tonight that Mr. Willard 
exemplified more than was intended to be conveyed by 
Mr. Gladstone, because we feel that Mr. Willard ex- 
emplified greater qualities than were spoken of by Mr. 
Gladstone, by taking honor and duty for his guide not 
only in public life but in private life as well. 
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President Allen C. Clark presided ; there were about 75 mem- 
bers and guests. The In Memoriam for our distinguished ex- 
President, Hon. Alexander Burton Hagner, prepared by W. 
B. Bryan, was read, adopted by the Society and on motion 
of Mrs. Richardson, the Secretary was instructed to send a 
copy of the same to his nieces. 

Harvey W. Wiley, LL.D., was the speaker of the evening 
and talked most convincingly on **The Effect of Food on the 
EflSciency of the Nation. ' ' The subject was discussed by Mr. 
Allen C. Clark, Dr. Bertram Post (Professor of Biology at 
the Roberts College, Constantinople) and Judge Bundy. 

At the Annual Meeting, formal announcement being made 
that Doctor Morgan had requested that his name should not 
be brought before the Society for reelection, he having already 
served for seven years as President, Mrs. Richardson moved 
that the Society tender Doctor Morgan a vote of thanks for 
the great interest he has shown in its welfare and the eflSciency 
he has manifested in the discharge of all the duties pertaining 
to the oflSce of president. Motion carried and the Secretary 
instructed to so inform Doctor Morgan. 

Mr. Allen C. Clark was elected President. 

156th meeting. February 15, 1916. 

Meeting opened with President Clark in the chair and 
about 125 members and guests in attendance. 

The communication was by William Van Zandt Cox on 
''Hon. Matthew G. Emery, the last Mayor of Washington,'' 
and reminiscences of the Mayor were added by Daniel O'C. 
Callaghan, Dr. Tindall, Washington Topham and the Chair. 

The evening closed with an informal reception and buffet 
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luncheon tendered by President Clark to the members and in- 
vited guests. 

157th meeting, March 21, 1916. 

Theodore W. Noyes gave the communication, his subject be- 
ing *'The Presidents and the National Capital/' President 
Clark and Judge Bundy participated in the ensuing discus- 
sion, the latter moving a vote of thanks, seconded by Hon. 
Stanton J. Peelle. 

President Clark occupied the chair and the audience num- 
bered about 200. 

158th meeting. April 18, 1916. 

Mr. P. Lee Phillips being absent from the city. President 
Clark read his communication, *'The Negro Benjamin Ban- 
neker. Astronomer and Mathematician. Plea for Universal 
Peace, ' ' to an audience of about 125 members and guests, and 
then added various items of information to what was set forth 
in the paper. 

The second communication was by Mr. William A. Gordon 
and dealt with **A Boy's Recollections of Georgetown." 

President Clark occupied the chair. 

159th Meeting. May 16, 1916. 

President Clark and an audience of about 75 members and 
guests listened to Mrs. Harriot Stoddert Turner's communi- 
cation on her distinguished relative, ** Benjamin Stoddert, the 
First Secretary of the Navy." 

President Clark followed with a communication on ** Walter 
Lenox, the Thirteenth Mayor of the City of Washington." 
There was a general discussion and the audience examined 
various documents, books and pictures having reference to the 
two communications. 

160th meeting. November 21, 1916. 

** Washington, Old and New," by Mr. Frederick L. Fish- 
back, and illustrated by over a hundred lantern slides, drew 
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an audience of more than 200 members and their friends, who 
testified to their appreciation by hearty applause and a rising 
vote of thanks. 

161st meeting, December 19, 1916. 

President Clark in the chair and about 110 members and 
their friends greeted Alexander Graham Bell, LL.D., who pre- 
sented to the Society a reprint of Dr. William Thornton's 
essay '*0n teaching the Deaf, or Surd, and consequently 
Dumb, to Speak, ' ' written in 1793, and paid a glowing tribute 
to Doctor Thornton's achievements as physician, architect, 
painter. District Commissioner, scientist, etc. 

Mr. A. W. Kline followed to tell the Society of the gen- 
erous gift to the pictorial history of the city completed by 
Doctor Bell during the past summer. On the death of C. M. 
Bell, the photographer, who had succeeded Brady shortly 
after the close of the Civil War, his business, including some 
40,000 negatives of prominent people, was bought by a Mr. 
Boise, who intended selling the photographic plates to the 
Eastman Kodak Company. Doctor Bell heard of the collec- 
tion and finding that photographer Bell had pasted the name 
of each sitter on the negative, bought the entire collection and 
stored it at the Volta Bureau, 35th and Volta Place, George- 
town. The plates are now arranged alphabetically and can 
be consulted by any one seeking the likeness of one likely to 
have been photographed during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The second communication of the evening was on "Begin- 
nings of the Weather Bureau,'' by Prof. Willis L. Moore, who 
spoke as one that loved his subject. 

Both speakers were included in a rising vote of thanks. 



IN MEMORIAM— LOUIS PEIRCE SHOEMAKER, 

1856-1916. 

By JOHN A. SAUL. 
(Read before the Society, January 16, 1917.) 

Mr. Louis Peirce Shoemaker was born at Cloverdale, or 
Peirce's mill, on Rock Creek, July 2, 1856, and died in the 
city of Washington on the 24th day of November, 1916. He 
resided here during his entire life. He was a son of Peirce 
Shoemaker and Martha Carbery Shoemaker. His paternal 
ancestors were amongst the first settlers of Pennsylvania and 
one of the family was mayor of Philadelphia at the time of 
the Revolution. His maternal ancestors are of record in the 
annals of this Society. Thomas Carbery, the sixth Mayor of 
Washington, was his great uncle, and Mrs. Ann Mattingly his 
great aunt. His forebears owned most of the land upon which 
the city of Washington now stands, and his antecedents on 
both sides were amongst the best in the District. His grand- 
father, Louis Carbery, was connected with the local govern- 
ment of Georgetown, where he resided, and served as surveyor 
of the District of Columbia, being a civil engineer of great 
ability. Mr. Shoemaker's mother, Martha Carbery, was a 
beautiful woman, and one of the belles of the Capital in its 
early social life. His father was a handsome man, and bore 
a striking likeness to Genl. Robert E. Lee. 

Mr. Shoemaker's father served in the Levy Court, and was 
one of the judges of the local county courts in the early days 
of the city. Thus his love for and interest in the city of his 
birth were natural, and his public spirit came by right from 
both sides the house. 

Mr. Shoemaker was graduated from St. John's College in 
1870, this city, and Georgetown University Law School, taking 
his LL.M. in 1881. 

Mr. Shoemaker was identified with many of the large busi- 
ness enterprises of the District of Columbia, being a director 
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in the Potomac Insurance Company, the Washington Loan and 
Trust Company, and the Columbia National Bank. He was 
one of the organizers and president of the Takoma Club and 
Library. He was prominent in the Northwest Suburban As- 
sociation, and the Meridian Hill and Lanier Heights associa- 
tions. He was one of the organizers of the Brightwood Citi- 
zens' Association, and for seventeen years prior to his death 
was its president. Not only did he speak for the city before 
these associations, but he was the champion of the people 
before the committees of Congress, District Commissioners, 
Chamber of Commerce, and the like. 

Although active in business Mr. Shoemaker found time to 
indulge his taste for other matters, being a versatile man. 
He was a great lover of nature, and was accustomed to take 
long drives into the country and enjoy the flora and fauna of 
this vicinity, with which he was quite familiar. His attrac- 
tive home on (Jeorgia Ave., surrounded as it is with rare 
shrubs and trees, exemplifies his taste not only in the variety 
but in the disposition of the same. 

Mr. Shoemaker was a strong forceful character, vigorous in 
debate, and at all times in thorough command of himself. 
Yet he had a genial refined nature, quiet and unassuming in 
his manners and approachable to all. As a presiding officer 
he was considerate, just and tactful, and many are the occa- 
sions when storms appeared to be brewing, he smoothed and 
harmonized conflicting parties by his skill and good nature. 

It was in his home and social life that Mr. Shoemaker ap- 
peared at his best and in which he truly lived. In his beauti- 
ful home on Georgia Ave. he loved to entertain his friends, 
and with his pleasing personality and easy affable manners he 
made a charming host. In his home* he had a great number 
of curios and antiques that he had collected in many parts of 
the country. 

Mr. Shoemaker was twice married, first to Miss Katharine 
Gallaher, of Augusta, Georgia, and then to Miss Henrietta 
Simms of this city, who survives him. A son, Mr. Abner 
Cloud Peirce Shoemaker, by the first marriage, is living. 

The memory of our departed friend will linger forever with 
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us. He will be missed not only by his relatives and friends, 
but this Society of which he was a faithful officer will not 
forget him; nor will the people of Washington for whose 
rights he always stood fail to remember him with affection and 
appreciation. The world is better that he lived ; and there is 
no telling the amount of good done this community by his 
endeavors. Let us carry out the ideals for which he stood and 
thus show our appreciation and loyalty to the man. 

Resolutions. 

By AIiLrEN C. CLARK. 

Louis Peirce Shoemaker passed away on the twenty-fourth 
day of November, 1916. The immediate illness was but a few 
hours. Within the week preceding the death, he attended the 
meeting of the Board of Managers and the public meeting of 
the Society. 

He attended with regularity. His suggestions at the busi- 
ness meetings were practical and promotive. His discussions 
at the public meetings informed and inspired. He was singu- 
larly fortunate in apt and diversified thought and the easy 
and effective expression of it. He was active himself and not 
only by example but by the stimulant of praise incited others 
to activity. 

His words were kind and his ways pleasant and all his 
traits drew admiration. 

Resolved, That by the death of Louis Peirce Shoemaker the 
Columbia Historical Society has a severe loss to the further- 
ance of its work. 

Resolved, That the separation gives deep sorrow to his asso- 
ciates in the management and to his fellows in the membership. 

Resolved, That the Society to the bereaved family extends 
its sympathy. 

Resolved, That this expression be recorded on the minutes 
and a copy transmitted to the family. 



. ANNUAL STATEMENT OF CUNO H. RUDOLPH, 
TREASURER COLUMBIA HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

From February 23, 1916, to December 31, 1916. 

Receipts, 

Balance from retiring Treasurer $ 522.20 

Dues from members 545.00 

One life membership 50.00 

Proceeds from sale of Society Publications 59.40 

$1,176.60 

Disbursements, 

Printing and stationery $500.13 

Postage 33.00 

Clerical service 15.00 

Recording Secretary's salary 150.00 

Office rent 100.00 

Hall rent 75.00 

Refund of dues 5.00 

Insurance , 9.19 

Deposit to Life Membership Fund 50.00 937.32 

Balance on Deposit in Second Natl. Bank $239.28 

Life Membership Fund. 

(Deposited with Amer. Sec. & Trust Co.) 

February 23, 1916 $179.13 

May 26, 1916, deposited 50.00 

Interest to December 31, 1916 4.14 

$233^27 

CuNO H. Rudolph, 

Treasurer. 

January 10, 1917. Books and vouchers have been exam- 
ined and found correct. 

Herbert A. GmL, 
Ralph W. Lee, 
Auditing Committee. 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
RECORDING SECRETARY. 

To the President and Members of the Columbia Historical 
Society, Greeting:, 

The Recording Secretary has the honor of submitting the 
twenty-third annual report, beginning January 18, 1916, and 
ending with December 19, of the same year. 

During that period the Society has elected to active mem- 
bership 39; has lost 8 by death; one of the number being 
Louis Peirce Shoemaker, a member of the Society since 1902 
and of the Board of Managers since 1910. Others have been 
lost by resignation and by failure to comply with the rules, 
leaving the Society's membership at two hundred and four- 
teen, classed as active and non-resident; one of the latter, 
Mrs. Mary Josephine Morrow Dale, has been compelled twice 
within the year hurriedly to quit her home in Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico, because of hostilities in that country. 

The Board of Managers has held seven meetings in tht? 
office of Mr. John B. Larner, Washington Loan and Trust 
Building, with an average attendance of 8 members, a gain of 
two over last year's average. The Society has held seven 
meetings in the ''Gold Room'' of The Shoreham, with an 
average attendance of 130 members and guests, an increase of 
twenty-six over that of last year. 

Volume 19 of The Records, published during the year, has 
234 pagt's and 5 illustrations, and adds sketches of two more 
of Washington's Mayors. 

Sir Gill)ert Parker, Baronet and Member of Parliament, has 
sent to our library many books, pamphlets, speeches, etc., hav- 
ing to do with England's part in the great European struggle: 
while several books have been sent without any indication of 
the donor and hence could not be acknowledged. 

Mr. James Franklin Ilood, our Curator, has added to his 
gift of last year, a silver plate bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: 
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This Mantel 

^aced the dining-room 

in the cottage of 

Davh) Burnes 

one of the original proprietors 

of the land whereon is the 

City of Washington. 

Presented to the 

Columbia Historical Society 

By James F. Hood, 

1915. 

It seems well just here, to make the following particulars 
matter of record. At the request of the Secretary, they were 
furnished her by Mr. Hood : 

'* When the old Columbia Athletic Club leased the Van Ness 
square for a playground, the Burnes cottage which had fallen 
into grievous decay, was demolished, as was also the larger 
and later Van Ness mansion, which after years of unoccupa- 
tion except by negroes and tramps was uninhabitable. I 
think I was President of the Club at the time and I had the 
old mantel removed (there was little else to remove) cleaned 
and sent to my house. It has been in my possession ever 
since until I gave it to the Society." 

The seed of desire for some memento from the ** Lincoln Toy 
Shop'' planted last year has born fruit this year. Although 
Mrs. Marguerite du Pont Lee cannot give us a ** brave little 
soldier" she has given us some toys she bought herself at 
12Q7 New York avenue, the little shop made famous by the 
patronage of our great War President. Now will some one 
give us a small glass case in which to properly display our 
slowly increasing store of relics? 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mary Stevens Beall, 
Recording Secretary, 

January 16, 1917. 



TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 

CURATOR. 

To the President and Members of the Columbia Historical 
Society: 

I hand you herewith my twenty-third annual report as 
Curator of the Society. 

By gift or exchange the following books, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, etc., have been /added to our library: 

Washington Histomcaii Quarterly, Seattle, Jan. and 
Apr. 1916, Vol. VII, Nos. 1 & 2. Exchange. 

Minnesota History Bulletins, 1915, Vol. I, No. 1, Feb.; 
No. 2, May ; No. 3, Aug. ; No. 4, Nov. ; 1916, No. 5, Feb. ; No. 6, 
May; No. 7, Aug. Eighteenth Biennial Report for the years 
1913 and 1914, supplement to Bulletins. Exchange with the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 

American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings op, Oct. 20, 

1915, Vol. 25, part 2. New Series. Exchange. 
Wisconsin Historical Publications; Journals of Lewis 

and Ordway; edited by Milo M. Quaife. 1916. Exchange. 

FoRNVANNEN MeDDELANDER FRAN K. VlTTERHETS HiSTORIE 

ocH Antikvitits Akademien 1915. Exchange with the Na- 
tional Museum, Stockholm, Sweden. 

American Jewish Historical Society, Pubucations of. 
No. 24, 1916. Exchange. 

New York Public Library, Bulletins op, Jan. to Dec. 

1916. Exchange. 

Chaucer's E.vrliest Patron, The Last Months op, Albert 
Stanburrougrh Cook. Exchange with Yale University. 

Wisconsin Frontier Advance on the Upper Ohio, 1778- 
1779. Exchange with Wisconsin Historical Society. 

Western Reserve Historical Society, Annual Report, 
Tract No. 96. The Connecticut Land Company and Accom- 
panying Papers. 1916. Exchange. 

Kansas State Historical Society, Twentieth Biennial Re- 
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port of the Board of Directors, July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1916. 
Exchange. 

Missouri Historical Society, Three Years among the In- 
dians and Mexicans, by Gen. Thomas James, edited by Walter 
B. Douglas, 1916. Exchange. 

University State op New York, Early Records of Albany, 
Vol. 2, deeds 1678-1704. Exchange. 

Library op Congress, Classification — Universal and old 
world History. 1916. Exchange. 

Report op the Librarian op Congress and Report op the 
Superintendent op Library Buildings and Grounds, 1916. 
Exchange. 

North Carouna, University op. The James Sprunt Histor- 
ical Publications, Vol. 14, Nos. 1 and 2 ; Vol. 15, Nos. 1 and 2. 
1916. Exchange. 

Iowa Masonic Library, Quarterly Bulletin of, 1916. Vol. 
XVII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Exchange. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. Historia, Vol. 6, No. 2. 

Bethlehem Steel Company — A Proposed Waste op $11,- 
000,000 TO Build a (Jovernment Armor Plant. 1916. Gift. 

Reclamation Record, Vol. 5, No. 11, 1914; Vol. 7, No. 2, 
1916. Department of the Interior. Gift. 

La Renaissance, Hommage a l'Angleterre (4 copies), 
1916. Gift. 

American Art Association, Catalogues prepared by, His- 
torical Libraries of Noteworthy Americana; Colonial and 
Revolutionary Books and Broadsides; President Madison's 
Correspondence from American Statesmen and Patriots. Gift. 

Colorado Industrial Plan: by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
1916. The Struggle in Colorado for Industrial Freedom. 

1916. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company's Industrial 
Bulletin. Gifts. 

Alliance Fran^aise, Bulletin of, Jan., 1916, No. 29 to Jan., 

1917, No. 54. A National Association for the Diffusion of the 
French Language in the Colonies and Abroad. Gift. 

Rockefeller Foundation, Annual Report, 1915. Gift. 
Bohemian (Czech) National Alliance op America pre- 
sents the following: Austrian Terrorism in Bohemia. Bo- 
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hemian Hopes and Fears. How Austria-Hungary waged 
War in Serbia. To Neutral Peace-Lovers, a Plea for Patience. 
Bohemia's Claim to Independence. 1916. 

Manuscripts from the Bxjrton Historical Collection, 
No. 1, Edited by M. Agnes Burton, 1916. Gift of editor. 

Brightwood Citizens' Association, Recommendations for 
Appropriations for Public Improvements. By Louis P. 
Shoemaker. 1916. 

American Historical Review Quarterly, 1916, Vol. XXI, 
Nos. 1 to 4. Programme of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting 
of the American Historical Association, 1915. Why the 
Amer. His. Asso. needs thorough reorganization: Frederic 
Bancroft, John H. Latane, Dunbar Rowland. Correspond- 
ence between Frederic Bancroft and Charles H. Haskins about 
Financial Irregularities in the Amer. His. Asso. Gift of Mrs. 
Mary Stevens Beall. 

The Ryerson Genealogy by Albert Ryerson. Gift of 
Edward L. Ryerson. 

McGee Memorial Meeting op the Washington Academy 
OF Sciences held Dec. 5, 1913. Printed 1916. Gift of the 
McGee Memorial Committee. 

Excerpts from an Egyptian Manuscript. By K. Esryer, 
1916. Gift of author. 

Belgian Order of St. John of Jerusalem, Circular and 
Appe.\l, 1916. 

Army Medicuj Museum — a History. By D. S. Lamb, 
M.D. Gift. 

Paris in IIerrick Days. By Elizabeth Dryden. 1916. 
Gift. 

KaLORAMA in 1850; WATER-COLOR COPY OF SKETCH MADE BY 

Thomas Lovett. Gift of Mrs. Corra Bacon-Foster. 

The following books principally from the library of the late 
Richard P. Jackson are the gift of his daughter, Miss Cor- 
delia Jackson : 

Sl'EEClIES AND FORENSIC ARGUMENTS BY DaNIEL WeBSTER. 

Vols. I, II and III. Eighth Edition, Boston, 1850. 
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Life and Times op Daniel De Foe. Wm. Chadwick. 
London, 1859. 

Life op George Washington. Washington Irving. N. Y., 
1855. 

Miscellaneous Writings op Joseph Story. W. W. Story. 
Boston, 1852. 

The Bench and Bar op N. Y. L. B. Proctor. N. Y., 1870. 

Memoir op Roger Brooke Taney. Samuel Tyler. Balti- 
more, 1870. 

The Last Seven Years op the Lipe op Henry Clay. By 
Calvin Colton. New York, 1856. 

The Forum or Forty Years Practise bepore the Phila- 
delphia Bar. David Paul Brown. Philadelphia, 1856. 

Briep History op Greece. Published by A. S. Barnes and 
Co. 1883. 

Outlines op Economics. Richard T. Ely. 1893. 

The Beauties op Shakespeare. Rev. Wm. Dodd, LL.D. 
Baltimore, 1835. 

Dick's Complete Edition op Shakespeare's Works, 
Thirty-Seven Illustrations and a Memoir. London, John 
Dicks, 313 Strand. One shilling. 

Preparatory Latin Course in English. Wm. Cleaver 
Wilkinson, N. Y., Phillips and Hunt. Cincinnati, Waldon 
and Stowe. 1884. 

Seven Decades op the Union. Illustrated by a Memoir of 
John Tyler. By Henry A. Wise. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott and Co. 1872. 

Our New Way Round the World. Charles Carleton 
CoflRn. Boston, Fields, Osgood and Co. 1869. 

Elements op General History. By John Pym Carter. 
University Publishing Co., N. Y., 1871. 

Rambles op an Indian Oppicial. Sleeman. London, 
Hatchard and Son, 1844. 

A Geographical Dictionary or Universal Gazetteer. 
Two vols. By J. E. Worcester, A.M. 1817. 

History op the United States prom the pirst Colonies 
TO THE period OP THE FiPTH CENSUS. By William Grimshaw. 
1833. 
20 
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The Magistrate's Guide and Citizen's Counsellor; 
adapted to the State of Maryland and District of Columbia. 
By J. B. Colvin. Second edition, 1819. 

The Works op Washington Irving: 1851, Crayon Miscel- 
lany; The Adventures of Captain Bonneville; Oliver Gold- 
smith; Mahomet and his Successors; Conquest of Granada. 
1853, The Alhambra; Astoria; Tales of a Traveller; Brace- 
bridge Hall; Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus; 
Sketch Book; Knickerbocker's New York. 

The following books, pamphlets, brochures, etc., are the 
gifts of Sir Gilbert Parker, Bart., M.P. : 

The Deportation of Women and Girls prom Lille. 

The Mails as a German War Weapon, 1916. Memoran- 
dum of the censorship of mails carried by Neutral ships. 
1916. 

Britain's Case against Germany, Letter to a Neutral 
BY THE late Rev. H. M. Gwatkin, 1916. 

Battle op the Somme, First Phase, by John Buchan, with 
oflBcial illustrations and maps. 1916. 

The Slavs among the Nations. 1916. 

The Enslavement of the Belgians, a Protest. 1916. 

Censorship and Trade. 1916. 

Germany's Move and Britain's Answer: Speech by the 
Rt. Hon. Earl Curzon of Kedleston. 1916. 

Peace Proposals and the Attitude op the Allies : Speech 
by the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd-George, 1916. 

Does the British Navy take Prisoners? Secretary of 
the Admiralty, 1916. 

A Free Future for the World: Speech by the Rt. Hon. 
H. H. Asquith. 

Fete Nationale Belge, 21 Juillet, 1916, discourses pro- 
nounced by M. Hymans, Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith and M. 
Slandaert. 

After Two Ye^vrs: Messages from reigning Sovereigns 
AND speech by Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith. 

To Neutral Peace-Lovers, a Plea for patience, William 
Archer, 1916. 
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The Jutland Battle by two who took part in it. 1916. 

The Verdict op India, Sir Mancherjie M. Bhownaggree. 
1916. 

Black List and Blockade. 1916. 

The Care op the Dead. 1916. 

The Means op Victory; speech of Rt. Hon. Edwin Mon- 
tague, M.P. 1916. 

Britain Transformed. 1916. 

In the Ypres Salient, Beckles Willson. 1916. 

The Irish at the Front, Michael MacDonagh. 1916. 

From Dartmouth to the Dardanelles, a Midshipman's 
Log ; edited by his mother. 

England's Epfort, Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Britain 's Part in the War, Sir Edward Cook. 

Germany's Food Supply, Prof. W. J. Ashley. 

The Attitude of Great Britain in the Present War, 
James Bryce (Viscount Bryce). 

An Appeal to Truth, Cardinal Mercier. 

The Destruction op Poland, Arnold J. Toynbee. 

The Zamora — Judicial Committee op the Privy Council. 

The International Law and the Blockade, W. E. Hume- 
Williams, K.C, M.P. 

The Law of Blockade, A. Maurice Low, M.A. 

The British Blockade, W. Stanhope Sprigg. 

Economic Germany, Henri Hauser. 

Why the Allies will Win, an Interview with the Rt. . 
Hon. D. L. Lloyd George. 

A Free Europe, an Interview with the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Edward Grey, Bart., K.G. 

The Freedom op the Seas, interview given by the Rt. 
Hon. Arthur J. Balpour, M.P. 

Strong Words prom Mr. Redmond : Treason to the Home- 
Rule Cause. 

Ip there were no Navies ! Archibald Hurd. 

Some Swedish Replections in these Momentous Times, 
Carl Ericson. 

The Battle op Jutland, John Buchan. 
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The Press Censorship, interview given bt Sm Edward 
T. Cook. 

CoLOR-BuND Neutrality, William Archer. 

Poland under the Germans, reprint from The Times. 

The One Condition op Peace, Sir Edward Gtoschen, 

The Reception op Wounded Prisoner-Soldiers of Great 
Britain in Switzerland. 

Chivalrous England, Andre de Bavier. 

The Murder op Captain Fryatt. 

To Belgium. 

Two Years op War, Rt. Hon. Sir Gilbert Parker, Bart. 

The United States and the War, Gilbert Murray. 

Submarines and Zeppelins in Warpare and Outrage, 
Archibald Hurd. 

How Long Will It LastT Reprint from New York 
Tribune, 

British Staying Power; Lord Revelstoke's views. 

The Policy op National Instinct, M. Take Jonesco. 

Italy our Ally : being an account of the visit to Italy of the 
Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P. 

The Voice op Ireland, interview with John Redmond, 
M.P. 

What Is Gre^vt Britain Doing? An American View. 

Trade Control in War, Robert Donald. 

An Incident op War, **By order of the Kaiser," Archibald 
Hurd. 

Loyal India, interview with Lord Hardinge op Pens- 
IIUR8T, G.C.B., etc. 

Some American Opinions on the Indla^n Empire, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William H. Taft and others. 

Why Mail Censorship is Vital to Great Brftain ; inter- 
view WITH the Rt. Hon. Lord Robert Cecil. 

The War — What Is England Doing? Philosophus, 

The Manufacture op Munitions, an interview by theRt, 
Hon. Christopher Addison, M.P. 

Flying, Submarining and Mine S\n'eeping, Jane Anderson 
and Gordon Bniee. 
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Mercy-Workers op the War, an interview with Hon. 
Arthur Stanley, C.B., M.P. 

The Future op India, Sir S. P. Sinha. 

The Gathering op the Clans, J. Saxon Mills. 

Why Britain is in the War and What she Hopes prom 
the Future: a speech by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Grey op 
fullodon. 

Slavery in Europe, a letter to neutral governments from 
the Anti-Slavery Society. 

The Germans on the Somme, Philip Gibbs. 

Great Britain's Measures against German Trade, a 
speech by the Rt. Hon. Sir E. Grey. 

The Soul op France, visits to Invaded Districts by 
Maurice Barres. 

How THE British Blockade Works, an interview with 
Rear-Admiral Sir Dudley de Chair, K.C.B., M.V.O. 

The Finances op Great Britain and Germany, E. F. 
Davies. 

Parliamentary Documents : Selections prom the Papers 
OP Captain von Papen. 

Memorandum presented by the British and the French 
Governments to Neutral Governments regarding the 

EXAMINATION OP PARCELS AND LeTTER MaILS. 

Sworn Statement by Horst von der Goltz alia^ Bridge- 
man Taylor. 

Correspondence between Great Britain and the United 
States respecting Rights of Belligerents. 

Further Correspondence on the same subject. 

Correspondence with the United States Ambassador re- 
specting the treatment op British Prisoners op War and 
Interned Civiuans in Germany. 

Correspondence with the United States Ambassador 
respecting the transfer to switzerland op british and 
German wounded and sick combatant prisoners op war. 

Report by Dr. A. E. Taylor on the conditions op diet and 
nutrition in the internment camp at ruhleben. 

Correspondence respecting the employment op British 
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AND German prisoners op war in PoliANd and France re- 
spectively. 

Further Correspondence about the Conditions at the 
Camp at Ruhleben. 

Note addressed by Great Britain to Neutral Represen- 
tatives IN London respecting the withdrawal op the 
Declaration op London Orders in Council. 

Note to the United States Ambassador regarding exam- 
ination OF Parcels and Letter Mail. 

Correspondence with the United States Ambassador re- 
garding RELTEP OP ALLIED TERRITORIES IN THE OCCUPATION OF 

THE Enemy. 
Further Correspondence about conditions at Ruhleben 

AND the proposed RELEASE OP INTERNED ClVIMANS. 

Further Correspondence with the United States Am- 
bassador RESPECTING THE TREATMENT OF BRITISH PRISONERS 

OP War and Interned Civilians in Germany. 

Collective Note addressed to the Greek Government by 
THE French, British and Russian Ministers and the Reply 
OP THE Greek Government. 

Correspondence with the Swedish Minister on the sub- 
ject OF THE DETENTION BY THE SWEDISH GOVERNMENT OP THE 

British Transit Mail to Russia as a reprisal for the 
Search of Parcels Mail by Great Britain. 

Reports op Visits of Inspection made by Officials op the 
United States Embassy to various Interment Camps in 
THE United Kingdom. 

The Treatment op Armenians in the Ottoman Empire. 

Correspondence respecting the Relief op Allied Terri- 
tories IN THE OCCUPATION OP THE EnEMY. 

Report on the Typhus Epidemic at Gardelegen. 

Further Correspondence with the United States Ambas- 
sador respecting ** Trading with the Enemy (extension of 
PO^^^:Rs) Act 1915.'* 

Correspondence with Belglvn Minister respecting De- 
portation OF Belgians to Germany. 

British Prisoners of War in Germany. 

Statement giving particulars regarding Men op Mili- 
tary Age in Ireland. 
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Recommendations op the Economic Conference op the 

AliliTES. 

Papers relating to German Atrocities and Breaches op 
THE Rules op War in Aprica. 

Further correspondence respecting the release op in- 
terned Civilians. 

The Case op Belgium. 

Great Britain and supplies por Belgian Industries. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James F. Hood, 

Curator, 

Washington, D. C, 
January 16, 1917. 



CHRONICLER'S REPORT FOR 1916. 

Jan. 1. Washington was shown statistically to be the fourth 

of American cities in expenditures for education 
and twelfth for administration. 

Jan. 1. The Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage es- 
tablished permanent headquarters at 21 Madi- 
son Place, known as the Cameron House and 
**The Little White House/' where men of na- 
tional and international reputation have been 
entertained. 

Jan. 11. The New Columbia Hospital for Women was opened 

for public use. This fine structure cost $300,000 
with $90,000 for its furnishing and equipment. 

Feb. 15. The coldest day of the winter, 6 degrees above zero. 

No zero temperatures occurred during the year 
1916. The average temperature for the year 
was 3 degrees higher than the average for the 
last 46 years. Highest, 97 degrees on August 
22, 1916. 

Mar. 5. Washington 's first street railway strike began. For 

two days people to a great extent were forced to 
walk or use other means of conveyance. 

Mar. 7. The annual banquet of the National Geographic 

Society took the form of a testimonial to Pro- 
fessor Alexander Graham Bell. 

Mar. 15. The Board of Education declined permission for 

the use of the public school buildings on Sundays 
as community forums. 

Mar. 23. With the laying of the cornerstone of the new 

Chemical Building at the Bureau of Standards, 
Cleveland Park, another step was taken in add- 
ing to the group of buildings, which Secretary 
Redfield in his address described as the ** service 
which pushes back more and more each day the 
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shades of darkness which limit our present 
knowledge." 

Mar. 31. Services were held at Foundry Methodist Episcopal 

Church in commemoration of the life and work 
of Bishop Francis Asbury, who died one hun- 
dred years ago today. 

Apr. 15. Representatives of the several patriotic societies in 

the District of Columbia participated in exer- 
cises at the District line near Chesapeake Junc- 
tion. The ceremonies marked the completion of 
the enclosing of the east cornerstone of the Dis- 
trict. 

Apr. 24. Unveiling of a drinking fountain in Willow Tree 

Alley, presented to that play ground by the Gov. 
Thomas Wells Society, Children of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. A second fountain was pre- 
sented to a public play ground, Garfield Park, 
the same week April 29, through the same So- 
ciety. 

May 1. A National Service School Military Camp for 

women was opened at Chevy Chase with an at- 
tendance of several hundred — a phase of the pre- 
paredness movement which swept over the coun- 
try during the year. 

May 6, 7. The 100th anniversary of the founding of the 

American Bible Society was opened the first date 
with a pageant at Convention Hall, and by serv- 
ices on the East Front of the Capitol the next 
afternoon, Sunday, when Vice-President Mar- 
shall and Speaker Clark delivered addresses. 
President Wilson addressed a large gathering at 
Continental Hall later in the day. 

May 10. Pupils from the City High Schools presented an 

out-of-door pageant from Shakespeare's plays, 
on the eastern edge of Rock Creek Park, near 
Brightwood Reservoir, to celebrate the Shakes- 
peare tercentenary. 

May 15. The 165th anniversary of the founding of George- 
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town was celebrated by The Georgetown Citi- 
zens' Association. Though it was established as 
a trading post many years before, the town was 
not legally created until May 15, 1751, during 
the reign of King George II. 

May 20. President Wilson signed the bill, providing for a 

million-dollar bridge to replace the Aqueduct 
Bridge, and to be called the Francis Scott Key 
Bridge — N. C. Wyeth was selected later as the 
architect of the structure. 

May 31. Impressive ceremonies marked the dedication of 

District of Columbia Boundary Stone No. 4 on 
the Walker Road west of (Jood Hope, by the 
John Lindsay Chapter of the D. A. R. 

May 31. E. Dwight Clapp, seventy-nine years old, who de- 
vised the system of numbering the houses which 
was adopted by the Aldermen and Common 
Council of Washington on November 29, 1869, 
died at his residence 812 Ninth Street, in which 
he had lived for half a century. 

June 1. Boundary Stone No. 6 on the Brentwood Road near 

Mt. Ranier was dedicated by the Livingstone 
Manor Chapter of the D. A. R. 

June 21. The relations of the United States and Mexico be- 
came more strained during 1916. In answer to 
the President's call for state militia, issued June 
18th, all of the organizations composing the Na- 
tional Guard of the District of Columbia with 
the exception of the Coast Artillerj' Company 
and the Naval Battalion went into mobilization 
camp at Fort Myer, Virginia. 

July 1. The Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill approved to- 
day made provisions for beautifying the old Res- 
ervoir Site at Georgetown. Plans are being pre- 
pared in the OflRee of Public Buildings and 
Grounds with a view to making this a charming 
recreative spot. 

July 4. Dedication of the new and beautiful home of the 
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American Federation of Labor at the northwest 
corner of Ninth and Massachusetts Avenue, in 
the presence of many thousands of members of 
Union Labor organizations, with President Wil- 
son as the principal speaker. 

July 6. Boundary Stone No. 2 at Bradbury Heights, Mary- 
land, was dedicated by the Marcia Burnes Chap- 
ter of the D. A. R. 

July 7. The new street railroad bridge named the Meigs 

Bridge across Rock Creek on the line of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue was opened for traffic. 

July 11. Boundary Stone No. 3 near Chain Bridge, the first 

milestone placed on Maryland soil, has been 
fenced and was dedicated by the Columbia Chap- 
ter of the D. A. R. 

July 27. The District Supreme Court decided that the title 

to reclaimed lands on the Potomac and on the 
Eastern Branch and Rock Creek, vests in the 
United States. 

Aug. 2. The ceremonies attending the unveiling of the statu- 
ary or pediment of the House Wing of the 
United States Capitol, took place under a great 
American elm on the greensward across the 
Plaza from the Capitol. The sculptor, Paul 
Bartlett, described the group. 

Aug. 22. James Croggon, dean of Washington newspaper 

men, died. He was born in 1835 in a small cot- 
tage, located on part of the ground on F Street 
northwest on which the Sun Building stands. 
He was well known through a series of articles 
on **01d Washington'' published in the Evening 
Star. The veteran writer was one of the 
founders of the order * * Sons of Jonadab. ' ' Mem- 
bers of this Society and of the Association of 
Oldest Inhabitants gathered at McKendree 
Methodist Episcopal Church October 25 and 
paid tribute to his memory. 

Sept. 6. The 159th anniversary of the birth of General 
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Marquis de Lafayette was celebrated by a num- 
ber of patriotic organizations. 

Sept. 17. James C. Courts, for seven years Assistant Clerk 

and thirty-two years Clerk of the House Com- 
mittee on appropriations, died. 

Oct. 2. Public Schools opened, having been delayed two 

weeks by reason of the infantile paralysis epi- 
demic in the eastern section of the country gen- 
erally. New Central High School and Dunbar 
High School used for the first time. 

Oct. 10. The Washington Arts Club gave a house warming 

at their new home 2017 I Street. This historic 
house with its lunette topped doorway, Key 
arched windows and stacks of chimney pots, was 
occupied by James Monroe during the period he 
was Secretary of State and it is understood also 
for a short time after he became President. The 
British Minister, Lord Channing, occupied it at 
one time and in late years the scientist Profes- 
sor Cleveland Abbe resided there. 

Oct. 13. A protecting fence having been erected by Monti- 
cello Chapter of the D. A. R. around Milestone 
No. 8 on the boundary line of the District of 
Columbia near Blue Plains, it was dedicated. 

Oct. 16. Dedication of the new Park View School by a com- 
munity celebration of the citizens of Pet worth. 

Oct. 19. On the 135th anniversary of the surrender of York- 
town, Boundary Stone No. 3, near Brightwood, 
D. C, was formally dedicated by Our Flag 
Chapter of the D. A. R. Mr. Louis P. Shoe- 
maker prave an account of the site being a part of 
the ground over which the battle of Fort Stev- 
ens was fought during the Civil War. 

Nov. 11. Trueman Lanhani, for thirty-one years Superin- 
tendent of Trees and Parkings, died. 

Nov. 13. Removal of the District Supreme Court from the 

01(1 City Hall (1835-1874^ used at present as 
the United States Court House for the District 
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of Columbia, to temporary quarters at the Old 
Census Office — ^Emory Building — ^at Northwest 
comer of First and B Streets, N. W. The old 
building is to be reconstructed under a Congres- 
sional appropriation of $250,000. 
Nov.,14, 15. The 700th anniversary of the founding of the 

Dominican Order of the Catholic Church was 
celebrated at the Dominican House of Studies 
at Brookland. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frederick L. Fishback, 

Chronicler. 



NECROLOGY. 

1916, April 3d James F. Barbour. 

1916, May 16th Brainard Henry Warner. 

1916, May 28th Miss Helena McCarthy. 

1916, July 1st John Tileston Granger. 

1916, September 22d Mrs. James Mosher. 

1916, October 30th Frederick W. Pratt. 

1916, November 8th Charles S. Bradley. 

1916, November 24th Louis P. Shoemaker. 
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